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Sir, 

I iiAviv the honor to forward to you, and to request you to lay 
• before the^eutenant-Govemor, a xhport upon the district of Jessore. 


• 2. During the year or two for which the Lieutenant-Governor 

did me the honor to place me in charge of that district, I busied myself 
in collecting, from the sources thus placed at my command, such infor- 
mation as I could regarding subjects of local interest. This information, 
the result of inquiries and observations made in every part of the district, 
I have embodied in the present report, trusting it may prove to be of 
some use and of some interest to Government and to officers who have 
to do with the dii^rict, inasmuch as it is a collection from original sources 
f information otherwise unprocurable. In fact, with the exception of 
eo matters which are mcliided among the subjects dealt with in my 
giapters III and lY, lathing of what I have written has, so far as T 
jbow, been previously placed on record. 

3. I shall indicate briefly the subjects I have treated in my report. 

The first port conlains some geographical notes, and the chief portion 
of it is the account given in the i^ond chapter of a great change which 
during the last hundred years has ta^en place in the formation of the 
.ffangetic delta. 

4. The second part I have named *‘The antiquities of the district,*^ 
fmd I have in it described the*anoient ruins whi<di are to be found in some 
ports of Jessore, narrating the legends and stories which the people in 
their vicinity connect with them, and seeking to cull firom these tales what 



of lustoiy maj’ 1)6 in tHen^ An account — ^in one ease a partly legendary 
‘ one — ^is also given of one or two of the andent families of the district. 

6. The third part is for the most part a compilation from early 
official secords ; it is a history of the first thirty years, the most interesting 
"pSrscd, of British rule in the district. From the old regulations, and 
especially from their preambles, it is possible to gain an idea of the 
general outlines of the Company’s administration in those days ; but 
avoiding what might b^ a mere recapitulation of the general or legal 
Ihistory of Bengal, I have concerned myself rather to give a view of the 
state* of affairs with which the district officers in those days had to deal, 
to give a history of tho various attemjits that were made to put matters 
on a better footing, to she'^ the difficulties tfiat had ts be encountered, 
and tho successes or failures which attended the various measules adopted. 

I imagine that few who have not examined the early records of tho 
Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through which those 
districts, passed during the period ^^hose history I have attempted to 
na'^aLe, the period of transition from the old rcUjime to tho new. "Viewing 
the quiet and settled state of tho districts now, one is apt to forget that 
eighty or a hundred years ago their condition in all that regarded 
internal administration was but a few degrees removed from barbarism ; 
and one’s present experience affords little aid in measuring the bearing 
and effects of even tho most prominent public measures of that time. 

6. The fo;irth part describes the distribution of landed property 
m the district; and I have given in it a liistoiical account of some of the 
zemindaris, and of tho rise, and in a few instances the fall, of some of 
the families who hold or have held land in tho district. Of what I have 
narrated in this section, I obtained a sriftril part from some papers which 
my predecessor in the district, Mr. Monrdj-had procured from some of the 
leading families of tho district, and which he handed to me. The rest 
is mostly part of the 'floating uriwritten history of the district. 

7. The fifth part has to do with commerce and agriculture, and 
contains what I have gathered in ^visiting and inquiimg among th 
various trading places in J^ssore. A description of the cultivation ant , 
manufacture of sugar, and an account of thcf reclamation and cultivation of 
the Sundarbans, form the chief sublets of this part of the report, as they 
are the leading features in tho commerce and agriculture of the distriot. 
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8. In tlie sixtli part, tlie “ Gazetteer,” I have gathered together 
all I consider worthy of note, which found no place under any of the 
other headings. 

9. I have added two or three statistical tables regarding population, 
agriculture, revenue and expenditure, which I compiled &om oiHciali 
sources during my tenure of office in Jessoro. 

10. I have tried, of course, to be as nearly correct as possible in. 
all that I have written ; but since much is taken from such uncertain 
sources as oral tradition and verbal narration, thpro must bo much in 
my report that would bear further inquiry ; and even where I base my 
statements on personal observation, T^feel a regret that I am unlikely to 
have ally opportunity of eompaying anew the things written with the 
things observed. There is much, too, which I would wish to re-write in 
bettor form ; but to do so would require more leisure than I have at my 
command, and I am obliged to present my report in the somewhat rough 
form in which it was cast when I ffi’st melted down into a consecutive 
record tlfe moss of scattered notes which I had collected. 

11. I am afraid the Lieutenant-Governor will not esteem everything 
J. have written to be worthy of being recorded; but such as it is, I place 
the report entirely at His Honor’s disposal. 

Idiave the honor to bq, 

SiK, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

J. VESTLAND. 
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DISTRICT OF JESSORE. ' 


PART I.— GEOGRAPHICAL. 


district of Jessorc^ its situation ami physical character. 

If that tract of laud which forms tho double delta of the Ganges 
aud the Brahmapootra rivers bo imagined to be 

Situation of the district. i. . i i i t . ^ . 

divided by lines rminmg north and south into 
three equally broad portions, then tho western portion would represent 
the districts of Nuddea on tho north and Sd-Pergunnohs on tho south, the 
eastern portion would comprise tho districts of JB'uiTeedpore on tho north 
and Bookergungo on tho ^uth, and*tho central portion would be tho 
district of Jessoro. Except that the lino of its length points a little to 
the west of north and the east of south, Jessoro might he described os 
the rectangle included between 

North latitude, 21° 45' and 23° 45'; 

East longitude, U9° 15' and 89° 55'. 

This wotdd give a length of about 140 miles and a breadth of about 
40, or an area of 6,600 square smiles. The actutd area is 3,805 square 
mdes, besides 1,716 square mHes of unsuryeyedSuadarbans; total, 5,621 
squarq miles. 

2. The imaginary lines which we have made to do duty for the 
. western and eastern boundaries are reqieotiYely (roughly qpeaking) the 
lines of i^e riv^ Eabadak (E%at&kB^ “ dove’s eyp”) and Madhumati 
(« honey-flowing”). The bonpdariel generally, though not accurately, 
adhere .^ the Im^ of these rivers, and at the upper or north-western 
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Second division. 


end of the di^triot the boundaiy is an arbitraty and irregular line 
drawn from Kotohandpur on the Kabaduk to a point on the Gorai or 
Madhumati river. 

3. In its general features the district is a plain intersected by 
9^ featuJ-rint nvers, which intercommunicate by cross rivers. 

But the district may be divided into three parts, 
each of which has a different physical character. Suppose a straight line 
to be drawn through the district in a direction south-west and north- 
east,. passings through Keshabpur and Muhammadpur, and another 
straight line to be drawn through it from east to west, about the parallel 
of Baghahat. The land which lies north and west of the first line, — ^the 
northern division as we may call it, — ^is generally highland. The soil 
tends in some phicea to slight sandiness, and the country may be consi- 
dered free from inundatioji. The rivers are beyond the reaob of tides, and, 
except during the height of the rains, their waters are kept within boimds 
by banks which rise more or less high above the surface of the water. 

4. The central tract of ’the district, namely that lying between 
our two supposititious lines, is low-lyihg land 
filled with marshes. The rivers flow backwards 

and forwards according to the tides, and though of course the rainy 
season filling the channels raises the level of the rivers, yet the 
change is not nearly so marked as it is farther north. The marshes 
which cover this part of the district communicate almost always with 
the rivers ; they render ^e country in a great measure impassable to 
pedestrians during the dry weathes, and for some months in the year the 
whole region may be said to be under water. The tract is not only 
liable to inundation, but the inundation is calculated upon, and the 
crops do not prosper without it. The configuration of the country is 
everywhere that characteristic of deltaic lands; the margins of the 
rivers are the highest land, and the land^slopes away from the rivers, so 
that the surface seems to be a series of basins, into which the waters 
flow through the khals, which, leading &om the divers, penetrate the high 
marginal land. 

5. The southern of our three divisions forms the Sundarbans, a 
vast plain intersected everywhere by rivers arid 
khals, wliich, except with the tides, hardly vary 

in height. The level of the wholetcountty is from 12 to 80 inches above 
high tide level. It is probably tot acfeually higher in level than the 
marshy lands which, lie to the north, because of cqurst the rivers in the 
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north reach an absolutely higher level than they do father south, and 
the lands which are marshy, because they lie beneath their northern level, 
may yet be considerably above their southern level. Of this southern 
division of the district, about a quarter or a third of the breadth on the 
northern side represents the lands where Sundarban reclamation has 
been and is going on, the rest of it, forming a third or a quarter of the 
whole area of the district, is the unpenetrated forest of the Sundarbans. 

6. In the northern of the three divisions of the district the drain- 


Drainage ^ ^ dirgction — Southward and [south- 

eastward, the direction in which the rivers flow. 
Although these rivers .were once deltaic streams which performed their 
part in carrying the upland waters to the sea, they have, as will be 
shewn more at length in the next cliapter, pht off^that character, and 
now serve o^ly to drain off the water that fall| within the limits of the 
district itself. The Kumar and the Nabaganga carry along their own 
courses the water which drains into them ; but that which falls south of 
their limits finds its way, for the most p&rt, by many channels into the 
Bhairab, which in the very centre of the district, at the point where it 
receives the Afrakhal, presents a large channel, and seems to tap all the 
country lying north-west of it. The extreme southern part of this 
division drains into the Bhadra and the bheel country adjacent to it. 

7. In the other two of our divisions the drainage is in no particular 

direction. Intersected in all directions by rivers, and full in some 
parts of morasses, the water, when it does drsdn away, finds its way out 
in whatever direction local circumstances may determine. • 

8. The Kabadak does not receive much of the drainage of the 

TheKabadakuidBiMi. strict, as tho land dopes away from it to the 
rab pivera. eastward, causing the water to flow towards the 

Bhairab, or towards the net-work of rivers in the south. The Bhairab 
in ^ fact, except for the south* of the district, is the main channel by 
which the water of tho district finds outlet. Not only does it receive, 
..{ks just mentioned, the drainage of the region that lies between Jhenida 
and Jessore, but the Nabaganga also, after percolating through and 
collecting the drainage of Magurah and Naral; sends its waters by many 
streams to meet the Bhairab river on its eastern* 
BonUiAm riyen. Bide. South of Baghohat and Khulna it is hardly 


BonUiAm riyen. 


possible to note any one stream as claiming more the drainage than 
another. The rivers there fo& a. perfect maze of larj^ streams, which 
finally, towards 0e southi determine towards three large centres, — the 
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E!abadak, fhe ^assar, and the Haiinghatta, each large enough to he 
called an arm of the sea. 

9. ' In physical aspect each of the three divisions into which we 

^jrnirni Boprcj. Unit marked out the district is different. The 

higher division is well wooded, and especially 
groves, almost forests of date trees, cover it in many parts. We find 
scattered here and there a few low plains where amm rice may he calti> 
vated, hut for the most part mis is the rice which can best he cultivated, 
and in the co^ season the uifual cold weather crops grow in luxuriance. 
The villages and towns in this tract are comparatively large, and 
there is a prosperous and comfortable air about tho people and their 
homes. 

10. In thcu central, 'the marshy division, it is different. On the 

Second divi ' n baulks of some of tho rivers, such a(\the Bhairab, 

the Ghitra, and the Nebaganga, there aro large 
villages ; and tho margins of tho Bhairab especially are rich in trees. 
The river banks are high land, 'and partake in the prosperous appearance 
of more favored tracts ; but in tho interior, where the lands are lower, the 
villages are poor and scant. Eice grows in abundance, blit in some 
places, where tho bheels do not dry up at any time during the twelve 
months, there are largo tracts of land which show no cultivation. 
There are many places where one can stand on the margin of a large 
uncultivated plain or marsh, and wonder that signs of human habi- 
tation can be so sparse when not very for off the oountiy is rich in 
inhabitants and busy with the toil^of human life. 

11. Farther south still, in our southern division, wo reach tho Sun- 

TbiTddiTisum dorban clearings. There are few or no villages, 

properly speaking, hero ; that which is marked in 
the map as a village is perhaps only an expanse of rich rice land, with 
a few houses, those of the cultivators, scattered here and there. Every 
thing hero is subordinated to rice and rice cultivation; in tho forest 
clearings hardly a tree is left, and people liv^ not in villages, but far 
apart, among their rice fields. The khals and rivers of tho Sundarbons 
wind about among the rice clearings, and their course can be traced by 
' the ftinges of brushwood that line their banks. Nearer the sea, in &ot 
over the ^greater part of the area of this southern division, we find 
the primeval fores^ impenetrable jimglo, trees and brushwood inter- 
twined, and dangerous-looking creeks running into their darkness in all 
directions. 


Third diyision. 
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II. — Th^ river eystem and tie changes — Progress of deltaic formation. 


It is not my purpose under this head to describe the more names 
and courses of the rivers that flcfwr through the 
Change o nyer system. These matters a map will delineate.more 

clearly than any description. But I propose to take up the river system 
as a whole — ^no unimportant feature in a deltaic district — ^to shew what 
its history is, and some remarkable changes that have taken place in it. 

2. For the deltaic rivers which pasS through Jess(fro are iltterly 
changed from what they were a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and the change is no casual one, for in every instance it has been of 
tlie same character. Previgusly the water wly6h came to be discharged 
through the Jessore rivers came from the northiwesfr ancl passed to south- 
east. Now jfi entirely comes from the north-ea^t and passes to the soutli. 
The rivers which once flowed soutli-eastward through the district are 
now rfried-up streams, and carry nothing; but local surface-drainage ; the 
arteries of the district arc supplied by the water that comes down the 
Gorai, and enters the district at its north-east comer. 

3. Taking one by one the rivers which used to flow south-eastward, 

intersecting the district at intervals of about ten or 
The Eumar. _ 

fifteen miles, the first on the north is the Kumar 

river. It is an exception to the general rule, for it lias still preserved 

its conununication at its head tnth the great river. The connection, 

however, does not exist during the dry months, when a bar of sand 

shuts up the head of the Matabhan|;a or Haulia river, and the jtumar 

itself is rapidly silting up, especially near Alomdonga in Nuddea. 

'Where it passes through the Jessore district, the Kumar is a beautiful 

stream of brilliantly clear water, and it can carry huge vessels all the 

y^ round. 

4. The next stream is the Nabagaaga (or “new river”). In 

^ Eennel’s map,* now a hundred years old, it flows 

out of what is now the Matabhanga, at a point just 
north of Damarhuda, in Nuddea,. and following its present course past 
Jhenida, Magurah, Nohatta, Naldi, and Lakshmipassa, meets there the . 
stream which is now the MadhumatL The Nabaganga is now, and 
has long been, completely shut u^ at its head ; it cannot be traced 


*Piibliflhed with Cokmd Gkwtrdl’a (sumy) import on JesaoN^ Foreedponb and Baokei||iiiige. 
Galoutta t Ghrranmient £teai% 1868 . * 
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The Chitra. 


beyond a baor^or lake, whiob marks its bed at a point some six milflg 
from its old bead at Damarbuda. Tbe river, too, is. drying ]ip year by 
year. Boats of forty or fifty maunds can pass up to Jbenida in December, 
but a little later it is completely impassable. 

6. Tbe Obitra (“ variegated”) river is sbevna in tbe some map 
flowing out of tbe Nabaganga, two or three miles 
from tbe point where tbe latter leaves tbe Mata- 
bbanga, and after that it flows in its present course — ^past Kaliganj, 
Eibajura, Qoigkbali, Naral, Dobra, and then loses itself in tbe low 
marsh country, so that no particular exit can be identified with it. 
According to Bennel’s map it divides into two channels between 
Kaliganj and Gorakbali; one flowing, as described, in tbe course 
which is now called tbe (Mtra, the other flowing farther north, in tbe 
course now called tbe Katki river. Tbe head of tbe Cbitr^ river is now 
completely shut up, not only by the shutting up of the Nabaganga, from 
which it flowed, but by a disconnection from tbe Nabaganga. I am told 
^at this last discoimeotion ‘was brought about immediately by on 
indigo planter’s throwing an embankment across the bead of the ‘Chitra, 
about forty years ago. About December tbe Cliitra can carry boats 
of two hundred maunds up to Kaliganj, but about February it is 
almost closed. 

6. The Katki river, the northern bend of the Chitra, is now 
disconnected from the upper Chitra, and derives its water from the 
Benga river, a cross-stream from the Nabaganga, which passes 
Naldanga. Once this Benga riv^ must havp been a large river, else 
its bank would never have been chosen as the seat of the Naldanga 
fiunily. Now, however, it is in the cold season almost a dry river bed. 

7. The next river, the Bhairab, and those which follow it in our 
list, used to flow from the Kabadak : but we must 
first say a word about the Kabadak itself. North 

of Matiaii, in the Nuddea district, the river Matabhanga once made a 
great bend to the eastward. The site of this bend is now a long semi- 
ciroular lake, which one sees on the east side of the Eastern Bengal 
Bailway. From the easternmost point of this bend the Kabadak used 
to flow flrst eastward to Kotchandpur, and then southward to the sea. 
That it '^as once a very large river there is not a doubt. There are 
some ancient buildings on its shores, whirii will be described ; there are 
many large ohurs, and many forsaken river beds near its banks ; and 
aU these things sufficiently attest its previous greatness. 


The Kahadak. 
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8. About forty years ago, or more (so I hare lieard tbe story 

told), Mr. Shakespeare was magistrate of Nuddea, 
and he, for the benefit of the navigation, out a 
channel across the neck of this bend in the Matabhanga. The river 
occupied this more direct channel, the bend began to silt up, — ^for it is 
now disoonneoted &om the river, — and the Xabadak lost its connection 
with the Matabhanga. It was compelled to put on the character 
of all the other rivers, — streams filled with the local surface drainage 
in the rains, but during the latter pari^ of the cold season unable 
to carry even small vessels. Below Trimohini the river becomes a large 
tidal stream, but between that and Ghondkhali it winds about so much 
that its navigation is tedious. Still^it has gi^en birth to several large 
trading towns. Maheshpuf, in Nuddea, and Sotchqpdpur, no doubt owe 
to it their exj^noe, and in its still navigable p^s it passes Ghaugaohha, 
Jingagatchha, Trimohini, Talla, KopOmuni, Xatipara, and Ghaudkhali. 

9. Its name, Xabodak, is a corruption of the fuller form Kapa- 
tdksha (“ dove’s eye”), so called from the beautiful blue of its waters 
at somd seasons. 

10. 'The Bhairab used to flow out of the Kabadok just north 

TbeBboi b Ghaugachha, and then take a south-easterly 

course tlurough the district. It was once the great 
central stream of the district, and its name signifies “ dreadM.” Its head 
silted up somewhere about the end of last century, and now although 
that part of it which is tidal, namely all below Basantia, is still a 
lar^ river capable of bearing vessels of any size, the rest of It, the 
port which lies between the Kabadak and Basantia, is in the dry weather 
little more than a marsh, and in the rains even no bigger than a khal. 

11. In a letter of 18th July 1794, the then ooUector wrote that 

^ the Bhairab was shut up by a chur forming at its 

head (that is, that the head of the ohaimel was 
silting up)^, and th^ the stream was in tke dry season almost dry. To 
keep it open was important, as the rivil station of Jossore was situated 
upon it, and the ooUector proposed to cut through the chur. Many 
years afterwards an attempt was made, by embanking the Kabadak 
below the erdt of the Bhairab, to drive the water down the Bhairab 
dhonnel. A formidable embankment was erected, which may stiU be 
seen near Tahirpur, but the river refused to be oon^Ued. It entered 
the Bhairab channel oertainljr, but then immediately broke aarosa 
country into its old bed, at a point below the embankment. 


The Bhairab. 


Its closure. 
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The Harihar. 


12. The<x)'Viis on its bank are these: Jessore, Bajahat, Bupdia, 
Basantj^ Noapaia, Phultalla, Senbati, Ebnlna and Sen’s Bazar, Alaipur, 
Faqirbat, Bagbahat, Boobuo — a long array of towns prominent in tbe 
oommeroe of tbe district. 

,13. Tbe nest river is tbe Haribar. It used to emerge from tbe 
Kabadak, just above Jingagaohba, at tbe point 
where tbe Jingagaobba factory subsequently stood. 
It flowed from tbenoe south-eastward, past Manirampur and Keshabpur 
into 1^0 Bbadra. Tho bead of the river has long been shut up, and in 
a list of bridges to be mode upon tbe Caloutta and Jessore road (in tbe 
collector’s letter of 2nd October 1810) tbe Haribar is not mentioned, 
which it certainly would Jiave been if at tbe point where tbe rood crossed 
tho river bed therOr was ISbeu any current 6f water. At that point the 
bed is now cultivated. Eortbct down, near Maiurampur, tbe river bed is 
a marah, containing a bttlo water. For two or three miles beside Kesbab- 
pur the river is navigable for small vessels when the high tide comes 
up to flU tbe otherwise nearly dry channel; but tbe merchants in 
Keshabpur ore obliged to dig boles or tanks in tbe bed, in which tbe ships 
may lie while waiting cargo. 

14. There is still another river, the Bbadra, just mentioned, which 
used to omergo fl'om tbe Kabadak at Trimobini, 
and after receiving tbe Haribar a mile or two 

beneath Keshabpur continuo its south-eastward course to tbe Sundarban 
rivers. Upon tbe bank .of this river, in tbe Mobomodan times, tbe 
bouse‘'of tbe faujdar, or military governor of Jossoro, used to stand; but 
now aU between Trimobini and Keshabpur tbe bed is cultivated, and 
below that point it widens out into a tidal stream. 

15. Thus every one of tbe rivers we have mentioned used to 
flow flrom tbe north-west, bringing down towards tbe seat tbe waters of 
the great river; but in every case their connection with tbe great river 
has within tbe last hundred years ceased to exist. Their beads have all 
silted up ; that of tho Kumar, it is true, only partly, but those of aU 
the rest — ^the Nabaganga, the Ohitra, the Kabadak, the Bbairab, the 
Haribar, and tbe Bbadra — completely. 

16. But it is not only in tbe closing of tbe beads of these rivers 
that one has evidence of tbe nature of the change 
that has loR^ been going on, and has now been 

nearly completed. We find from' tbe pld records, of the ooUeotorate 
that the northern and western parts of the district were far more liable 


The Bhodra. 


Ancient liahilit j to miin< 
dation. 
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to mundation dghly yeais ago tiian they are now* The country 
between the Eumar and the Nabagonga at that time was under 
water regularly for some months of the year (0. 1-11-91; 18-7-94), 
whereas it is*now readied only by an unusual inundation. The 
Nabaganga was then a dreaded river, and much money was q>ent 
in keeping up embankments along the south bank of it, the remains of 
which may be seen in the present day ; its floods frequently caused very 
great damage, and sometimes poured silt and sand over the oountff. 
Even Saydpur and Isafpur were pergunpahs where creeks had, to 
embanked and immdations expected. The details of all these floods, and 
the Ustoiy of the embankments, will be given in a subsequent place ; 
but at present I mention them to shew tl^t floods were once not 
uncommon where now the land is quite free £Fom %emy and that a river 
which is now>a mere channel for local siuface drainage was eighty years 
ago a source of constant dread. 

17. If we look beyond the boundaries of the district we see the 
once great streams, the Matabhanga and the Jalinghi, both of them 
now having their heads dosed, except during the rains; even the 
Bhagirati itself is rapidly silting up, and the cold weather traffic upon 
it is necessarily becoming less and less. 

18. The condusion from all this is, that this part of the country, 

all that lies north and west of my imaginary line 
G«netai oonduuon. Keshahpur to Muhammadpur, is ceasing to be 

ddta land; the work of formation there is, nearly finished, and the 
building-up operations of the river are carried on now to the eastward 
and southward of the line which I give as the boundary between the high 
and already formed land, and the low land i^w in course of formation. 

19. I have stated the facts bearing on jny first point, the general 

^ cessation of ddtaic action in the high part of the 

Mtion. district, and I now proceed to state those bearing 

(m the second point, the commencement or marked increase of action in 
the low tract. And I ‘notice, to begin with, that the changes in both 
these respects were contempmnneouB, and oconiied almost entirely during , 
the last half of last century. They were not two independent mattws, 
but lH>th w^ effects of one cause. 

, 20. A hundred years ago, as we may see fix>m Bennd’s 4nap, the 

' ,, th, Ktmar was a large stre^ ^hioh flowed across 
»!*«. , : tbenmi]^ of what are- now the districts of Nuddea, . 

mahic. 0 |iia 8 ai,- on -^..'otiaer.v^' 
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Forreedpore^' At the point where, as we would now putit, the Qorai 
leeeiTeB the Eumar, the Enmar then reo^ved the Qond, a aron-stream 
from the Ganges, and a little farther do^ it disohaTged a stream; the 
Barasi, which flowed southward, while the Eumar flowed eastward. 

21. But when its western exits became dosed to it, thewatem of the 
.Ganges began to pour down the Gorai, which then began to swallow up 
the Eumar and continue its course down in the direction of the Barasi, 
leaving the eastern part of the Eumar ohannd oomparatiTdj deserted. 

Bprasi wi^ too small a stream to contain all this body of water, and 
the current therefore opened up another channel on the west of the 
Barasi, which ohannd was that of a mere khal, named the Ala.uglrhA.K . 
Barasi is a contraction of Bara4nasi, “twdve months’ stream” — a vari- 
ation even now opoadonaify used ; and I think we may infer from the 
distinctiTeness of this naiiie that the western channel, the . Alangkhali, 
was not a twelve months’ stream. Indeed, Bennel’s map does' not mark 
it as a continuous ohanneL 

22. The , two channels united in the great marsh which andently 
occupied the site of Mokimpur pergunnah, where it was easier for them 
to widen out a bed for themselves, so as to make one great river. 

23. The recent formation of this great river is not a mere matter 
of argument or probability. It is a .fliot perfectly w^ known in. the 
vidnily, being almost within the recollection of persons now living. It 
occurred at the very beginning of the present century, and it is remark* 
able that at that time we ^d records of unusual iaundations over the 
country about Muhammadpur, which have dearly to do with the diange 
then going on. The water pouring down accumulated in that region, as 
it had not yet formed a wide enough duumd by which to proceed on its 
course. A few years of inundation and the work ol erosion was. 
performed ; the stream flowed on regularly, and inundatum oeased 
to be perpetually recurrent. 

24. The new channel obtained the name Madhumati honey* 
flowin^^’), that being the name the lower part of it, that bdow the .point 
where it received the Nabaganga in the marsh just alluded to^ need 
to have; Farther |outh, where the stream became of a tidal .ohatadeir, 
'^t was and is called the Baleshwar {** lord of strength”), and its 

called Hazinghatta (“ deer*diorci”}. 

25. Even if t^e formation ci^this river w^ not so re(;ieht as be, 
trithin pen’s memory, there is andher jigupent by which we 

. prove ii.; The division of the districts into pergunnahs itA^^^ 
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diYision, and it was in existence at the time when we^flrst hear of the 
country in history; Now, where we find a river marUng the boundary 
between adjacent pergunnahs, we may be sure that it was a lahd-mark 
in very ancient times, or at least at the period when the pergunnahs 
were consti^Lted. ^e Kumar, the Bhairab, the Bhadra, the Eabadak, 
divide pergunnahs for almost their whole length, so that in that fimt 
we have proof that they were bnoe large streams. The Gforai and 
Madhumati, on the other hand, for almost their whde course, pass 
through the hearts of successive pergunnahs, — Nasi;atBhahi, Sator, 
Mokimpur, Sultanpur, Selimabad. This could never have been the 
case if these rivers had been at the time of the pergunnah distribution 
anything approaching in size to what they are now. 

26. It is necessary how to noi;e the changes which the opening of 
this great riKer has caused in all tiie other rivto, namely, how the waters 
of the^orai, breaking across country, fill at a lower point the channels 
of all those older rivers whose heads have been closed. 

27. There is the Kumar river, v^hich is filled by the Kaliganga 

and some other Gross-streams from the Oorai. 

^ ‘ In the rainy season so much water is thus, 

received by the Kumar, that at Bamnagar, near Magurah, it diseharges 
part of its water back again into the Gbrai channel, following, in fact, 
the ancient channel of the Kumar ; but in the cold season, when hardly 
any Water comes down the Kumar, the water of this cross-stream at 
Bamnagar flows in the other direction, and* bzin^ down the water of the 
Gorai towards Magurah*. Thus, boith when the rivers are full and when 
they are low, it is the water of the Gorai, tatherthan that of the Kumar, 
which comes to the. oonfluence at Bamnagar, and pours down by what 
was once only a Gross-stream, but now is a principal river chennd, into 
the Nab^anga at Magurah. The mere names are sufficient toriiew 
that this was once only » cross-stream, for we see ft channel, calljsd the 
Muchikbali; joining two parallel streams, the Kumar andJNfabagan^ ; 
and there could never have been this arrangement of names if the waters 
^ one contmuous river down thft;. 

down the Nabagahga. J; V Vr 
Nabeganga, then below Maguhh/ now 
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29. Idke^thie Etunar then, the ehannel of the old Nabaganga 
oarriee the waters that ‘have <^e from the Gbrai as for as Naldi, 
and there siinilarly it divides Into two parts. One part flows south- 
eastward by its old course past Lahshmipassa, the other bre^ across 
country by a b&uinel, also called the Muohilthnli, into the Cjhitra, which 
it joins at Qorakhali. 

30. Of the original flmnation of this MaohikhaUi, the following 

FmnatioBcftiieMuchi. 8*0^7 “ villages Upon this 

w»ii. ^ thal there lived last century a very wealthy 

mercantile foi^y, who had some hundreds of boats trading upon 
ail the rivers. At that time there was no khal .here at all, but these 
merchants were desirous that their many boats should be able to 
come to thmr hopse. Faring opposition tcf the cutting of a channel 
from the river to their ho^, they collected a lot of meiv. and in the 
course of a single night they had united the Nabaganga os/^ /hitra 
rivers by a khal. The house in which they dwelt, and in which 
their descendants now live, stands out stiU very prominently on the 
bank of the khal. 

31. This khal, small enough once, has now the size and a^eot of 
a river. It is year by year widening out, becaura the other exit from 
the Nabaganga is becoming dosed. The dxonud under Lohagara, 
which used to convey the Nabaganga waters into the Madhumati, 
has, during the last ten years, become oompletdy dosed, except during 
floods, so that all the water which comes down the south-eastern ohimnel 
must fi)\d its way down the Bankonf , toward ](Pialia. But this south- 
eastern ohannd itself is tending to silt up, so that the greater part 
of the waters of the Nabaganga discharge themselves through the 
Mudukhali into the Ghitra. 

32. The Ghitra then conies on these waters, which have, as we 

have stated originally, come from the Gond, and 
spreads them over the bheel country of Naral and 
Khulna, whence they find their way by many channels into the Athara* 
banka or the Bhairab. 

33. The Ai^harabanka (“ eighteen bends”) is also itself a 'Stream 
) whidi brings the waters of the Madhumati into the Bhairab. So 
I abundant is the supply that it brings, that it not only fills all that part 
j of ihe Bhairab which lies south-eas^ of Ahdpur, but turns back the 
I Bhairab from Alaipur to Khulna, and drives all its water avvay from its 
1 own chajmel down the Bupsa. 
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84. Thus, then, the whole liver Gytrtem has heeis dianged ; the 


General tesult. 


many rivers thatl|hsed to flow from north-west to 
south-east have now their heads olos^, and the 


Madhumati sends its waters across their paths, (hanging the Gross-streams 


into principal streams, and determining a general south-westward flow 
of the river can'euta. 


35. The work tha t is at present being accomplished by the Madhu- 

Ddtaie foimatiott-pro. ^y 

fills the livers, the water of the Madhumati pours 
in over its banks, inundating all the country which lies between the 
Nabagonga and the MadhumatL This tract ought, according to its 
original formation, to dram out eiputh-castward ; but as the water 
comes from the north-easi, and operates first upoc the east of it, 
the (honnels cthere silt up, and the water is more and more pent 
up within the bheels. Cultivation is decreasing there at present^ 
because the bheels are more and more overflowed each year. When 
the Madhumati formed, it carried forward at one bound the formativo 
energy ‘from the west of the district to tho east of it, and there 
necessarily' exists a low tract of country in that place to which the 
formation from the west or north-west had not reached when it was 


discontinued, and to which the formation from the east or north-east 
has not yet reached. 

36. Lower down, os I have said, the Bonkana and the Chitra 
rivers carry the waters of the Madhumati over the lower bheel country. 
It will be many generations before the effect of the rivers is sehn in 
the elevation of the land, but it is an effect which will follow with 
certainty some time or other. 

37. There is one port of the low tract lying betw:een the old 

... ' formation on the west and the now progressmir 

formation on the east that requires spedal notice ; 
it is the country south of Magorah, induded between the Nabaganga 
and the Chitra. It ought to be .flooded by the overflowing of thpL, 
Nabaganga, filled by the waters of the Gfmai, and so it is in port, ^ot' 
imfortunately we have adopted effective measores. to prevent thia. 

. Within the hurt tan. years it wais found that the watm pouring down., 
towards Meguiah the 'Qorai mid the Eilmar flowing ‘not 
ovlj down ^ l^wbagtoiga, 1^ werepdowing up ihebNaibagmiga as 
as lllasuiathpqr; « into the country to the . sQutL^^^^^^A^^^^^ 

j^y^;had;j^^ Fben, to to pi^^ 
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the indireot effeofas of thu' determination of the ouirent, namelj, the 
destmo^n of the Magurah house, an embankment was thrown across 
at Kasinathpur. It has saved the house perhaps, but it has delayed 
for many maqy years the natural process of the elevation of the land. 
Had the embankment not been put up, we wotild have seen a new river 
coming down from Kasinathpur to the Eatki channel, a new centre from 
which the silting up process in the ddta might proceed. This.piece of 
country now gets very little silt-laden water from higher rivers. The 
only>(diannel<that brings down to it any considerable quantity of water is 
one which, coming from the Humar across the Nabaganga, near Jhenida, 
pours southward by a channel known as the Dhopaghatta channel. 


PART n.— ANTIQUITIES. 


in. — Traditimi of Khan Jahan Ali — Tho rmm td BaghaJiaif 
Maajidkur, Sfc. — A.D. 1450. 


Some of Ihe earliest traditions, and some of the oldest ruins in the 
distriot of Jessore, oonne<^ themselves with the 
Kfx^TijaAJL name of Ehonja Ali, who lived four centuries 

since ; so long ago, that it is a matter of difficulty to find out exactly 
who and what he was. So much is certain, both from the traditions and 
ficom the marks that he has left behind him, that he came to the district 
with a large body of men, and that he and his men resided for a 
long time in the district. This is.a matter, however, that can best 
be discussed when we have first described the traces which he has left 
of his presence. 

2. Ruins which there is reason to attribute to Ehanja Ali are to be 
found in various parts of the distriot ; but they occur in the greatost 
abundance near Baghahat, on the outskirts of the Sundaribans, the place 
whi(ffi is declared by tradition to have been his residence. 

3. Erom the bank of the Bhairab river at Baghahat there runs, in 

ahuost a straight line, a brick-laid road wbidi was 
BodatBagiiaimt. ^ madeby Khdnja Ali. Theb]i(As,wbiiihareama^ 

than those now used, being about five orcSix inches square^ ond lew thiM;/ 
twoindies thick, are laid on edge to form the road ; thereajte fiye e^uidhft^ 


Bood at Baglialiat. 
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loDgitudinal lines, eadi of two bricks’ thickness, aliid between these the 
bricks are laid transversely, forming in all a brick road of about, ten feet' 
across, raised on a slightly elevated embankment. The surface is, as is 
natural after 400 years’ attrition, very irregular, and in most places the 
embankment has been partly washed away, carrying with it some part 
of the breadth of ilie brick road. But even now the road is continually 
used as such, though there appears to have been no sort of repair effected 
for the last 400 years. 

4. Following this road for about three miles in a westerly direction 
from Baghahat, we reach the largest of Ehajya 
buildings, the Satgumbaz, or “ sixty domes.” 
This buildmgpresents to the east a face of massive 
bridk-work, terminated at both sides by circular 'towets. In the centre 
is a large doorway, and at each side of this doorway, arranged at equal 
distauiH^are five smaller ones ; in all eleven doorways, all being of the • 
pointed-axdi form. Above the doorways the face of the wall is a little ' 
deeper than it is in the intervals, and the wall is dotted with droles, 
by way of omamont. Entering by the doorways we find ourselves in 
a large haUj whose dimensions are given by Baboo Qour Dass Bysadk 
(who visited and described the place) as 144 by 96 feet. The pillars 
whi^ support the roof, of which there are ten rows of six each, divide 
the ^ace into eleven aisles lengthwise and seven aisles crosswise. 
The eleven doorways are of course opporite the aisles, and, in fact, as all 
four sides of the building are penetrated with doorways, there is one at 
each end of each of the aisles. The central aisle, that which is entered 
by the large doorway mentioned above, is however dosed at the western 
end by an erection of stone. This was the place of prayer, the wordiip* 
pars of course worshipping towards the west. On the north side of the 
central aisle are the remains of two small platforms of brick; one near 
the stone altar just described, which was for the worshippers, and one 
near the doorway, the place where it is said Khaigs Ali sat to 
transact his 'business; fot this large 'hall was both a place of business and 
a place of worship, and even the altar served worldly purposes, for 
two holes are shewn in it where Khaiya Ali kept his boxes of money. • 
6. The roof is composed of sevenly'-seven cupolas dr domes,. 
. {eloydn rows ci seven), supported ly arches on the pillars beneatL 
is: all very massive, but the pillars are nevertbelees v^ thin, ifot. 
ti^ ^ li foet aquai^ The pOliais wm apparently .migiim^ 
:m. brick';-'-, but 'in igiilb;,woq^'.'eneX 
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the hriok-oasmji^ has fiedlen away, and hence the appairently light 
stmotuie of the ^pillars. Each pillar shews two or three of these grey 
stones placed one above the other, and cut quite smooth ; and about 
eight feet from the ground, where the arch springs which supports the 
cupola above, there is a sort of capital. 

6. At the four corners of the building four small towers rise a little 
above the roof. The two which are on the front are ascendible by wind- 
ing staiAdses from the inside of the building, one of these being called 
the andhar kotha {** dark building”), and one the roshon kotha Ught 
building”). 

7. Except that the tops of the towers ore dilapidated, the rest of the 
masonry is in good order, find with piere surface repair would make what 
would even now be called a grand public building ; the roof, however, is 
covered with a forest of jungle, *whioh completely obscurer its form. 

8. The inside is kei)t clear by an old man, who gets a To It pice 
from the pilgrims who travel to the place. During the m^la or fair 
held every year in honor of Elhanja Ali, it is used as a dwelling place 
by many hundreds of the visitors, who can find within itt amplo 
dimensions abimdant accommodation. The natives regard the structure 
as Government property, and it is considered that Government, when it 
established the sub-division of Baghahat, should have used for its 
purposes the building whence the country was ruled 400 years ago. 

9. There are traces of a large wall which once surrounded the 

whole building, and the entrance to the enclosure 

.A. WTftW 

Trithm whiohdt Btauds is even now by the aadent 
aiohway which fonned part of this walL 

10. Inunediatelj at the back of the building there is a very large 

^ tank, which dates back to the same time. Eb^'a^ ' 

Ali always dug a tank where he erected a building. ’ 

11. At a distance along Ehanja Ali’s high road of about a mile 

and a half ^m Baghahat, a side road stakes off 
.Thenoiqae ^iomb. ^ ^ south, and takes ts to others of !Ehai\}<i ’ 

Aii’s buildings. The road takes us up- an artifloial mound, and;, 
through a gateway in the wall which surrounds the whole of the build* 
ings. Within this endosure there is another smaller one, also sun>: 
rounded by a wall, and within this is the mosque which oontaixuf’titov 
tedib of Ehaqja Alii This stznctori appears square in tlm outn^ j^ f 
ootagonul .in ^ inside, and the roof of*it is <me large heud^phi^^ 
dinae, . with a^^ oxaaxnental pinnade standing^^ out at the tQp,^C;’|^^ 
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The tombs. 


Pir Ali’s tomb. 


dimensions of the building ore, according to Baboo Gour Dass Bysack, 
45 feet square (this being thei*efore the diameter of the doine)^ and it 
is 47 feet to the top of the dome. 

12. Khanja Ali’s tomb occupies the centre of the fliosque, and it 
is marked by a tombstone — a stone five oar six 
feet long, and of rounded top, laid upon tlireo 

steps. The stone is covered with Arabic inscriptions in rolief,^and the 
horizontal face of the two highest steps (which are also of stone) boar 
similar inscriptions. The lowest step, and the floor of the hall, are 'laid 
with hexagonal encaustic tiles, but the floor is very much broken up. 

13. The stone useJd in the constniction of the tomb is the samo 
grey stone which is used in the pillars of the ^atgmnbaz. There is no 
such stone to be found in all the-Gangetic ck)lta,'an(l the tradition is 
that Khanja ASi had it brought from Chittagong. But whence came 
the niasdns who fasliioned and engraved it ? 

14. Immediately to the west side pf this building, and outside it, 
there is another tomb, lying like Khanja Ali’s, 
north and south, fashioned exactly similarly, but 

bearing no inscriptions. It is a cenotaph, and can be entered by a door 
leading beneath the tombstone. I did not go down, and could not verify 
what I was told, that there wore inscriptions inside. Tliis tomb is that 
of Muliammad Talier, the dewan of Khanja Ali. He is known in 
Bengal by the name of Pir Ali, and was a brahmin who had adopted 
the Mussulman religion. His zeal for religion is celebrated to the 
present day, and he gives his name t6 a certain sect of Hindoos, though 
how ho does so I do not exactly know. 

15. The mosque and these two tombs are all that is within 
the inner quadrangle; but just west of it, and 
within the outer enelosure, is another building 

similar in structure to the mosque l^t smaller in dimensions. It is 
. said to have been used by Khanja Ali, when he dwelt here, as his 
^cook-house. 

16. All these buildings ore in good repair, except so far as the 

surface goes. They ore oil in charge of two 
faqirs, who keep up the worship at the mosques 
and who use the cook-house as such. They claim descent from Khanja 
Ali, but acknowledge they cannot !race it ; but the^* have rights in the 
place, for they hold some 368 beegahs of lokhiraj land, appropriated 
to the service of the place, and coming down from a very long time. 


Cook-house 
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There were larger lands once, and there were also lands attached to 
the Satgombai! ; but these were resumed by Oovemment while the 
368 beegalis were released. The tomb is also a great place of pilgrimage 
for devout Mdhomedans, and people come from a long distance to 
mak» their vows at Khanja Ali’s shrine. 

17.. Immediately to the south of the buildings I have described, 
and in front of the mosque, which faces south, 
is a very largo and very fine tank. Baboo Qour 
D osS Bysook measured its whter at the height of the dry season 1,560 
feet square. Its depth the faqirs could not tell me, for they say no boat 
ever goes on its surface. Near the edges it is' certainly very shallow, 
but the water is always gt.od. « , 

18. There are* in the tank eight tome alligators, of which one 

onfy is large. They come at th& fiiqir’s coll to 
Tame alligators. leads from the Water to the door 

of the mosque (a fine brood, gh&t, now somewhat dilapidated, but 
still the largest and widest by fiw in the whole district), and take food 
from the faqir; not from his hand however, for they might have 
some difficulty in regulating the fierce snap they make at 'their food, 
BO as to make it avoid taking also the feeder’s aim. It is chiefly by 
the offerings of pilgrims, or tho thanksgivings of those who have 
made a successful vow at the mosque, that those alligators are supported. 
They have a grand feed once a year at the fair time, but at other times 
are not so well off. They do not eat each other, but apparently do 
not live on very friendly terms, tind it seems to be one rule of their 
society that not more than one should grow big at one time. Tho present 
large one remained small for years, until the last king alligator was 
gathered to his fathers. 

19. The alligators of course are sacred, for .they are the descend- 
ants of Khanja AH’s, and it is through his sacred ibfiuonco that they 
obey the faqir’s calls. He had two alligators, who were called 
Kolapar and Dholapar (“black-side” and “white-side”), and when 
he called them by thpir names they would come to him from the 
remotest comer of the tank. So their descendants, the alligators of 
the present day, hear and obey the same call. 

20. The story of these buildings is this: Khanja Ali lived first 

* at the Satgumbaz, but when he was old and near 
Xegen of the tank. day»he asked God where he should , 

go to die and be buried. God pointed out to him ibis place, and so he 


Legend of the tank. 
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came here, ereoted the mosque and tomb for himself, ^ and dug a tank, 
as he always did. beside his buildings. It is said that in excavating 
this tank he had dug very deep indeed, and yet failed t8 find any 
virater. The diggers at last dug out a Hindoo temple, into which 
Khanja Ali entered and found a devotee sitting inside. Him he 
asked for water, and the devotee at once caused the fountains* of the 
deep to guifii forth in such abundance, that it was with difficulty that 
Khaiya Ali and the diggers escaped in time to the h^iik. The 
devotee’s temple is fabled still to exist fit the bottom «f the tank, but 
it has been seen only by one man. This was a man who one day, 
mounted on a tree op the edge of the tank, was cutting its branches. 
AU of a sudden ho cried out, “ Hallo ! there is the devotee waking !” 
and the moment he said V), the branch on \^ich he stood snapped, and 
he fell down^ond died. His body was b^ed close by, within the 
pre<v.ucts of the mosque. 

21. The legend of the tank is a curious one in one respect ; it is a 
Mahomedon fable, though its subject is*Hindoo divinity. 

32: The buildings described, though the most complete, are by no 

moans the only remains of Khauja Ali to be 
Numerous tuiaa n i 

found in this place; for a two or throe miles 

round about the country is full of ruins that date back to his time. In 

passing along the road I have described one sees several ruined 

mosques, some of them similar in structure to the mosque of the 

tomb, some simpler. The people who reside near them say that there 

are in all 360 mosques and 360 (anks, and that they were* called 

by the names of Khanja Ali’s leacQng men — Bakhtor Khan, Ikhtyar 

Khan, Alam Khan, Saadat Khan, Ahmad Khan, Deria Khan, and 

BO forth. 

23. The road which 1 have described is the one which shews most 
of its ori^al structure, but I saw two or three 

and roado* ” • i i 

others leading off from it at nght angles, and I 
am informed that Khanja Ali’s roads crop out all over the region roimd 
about. One of those I saw ran right through the village of Basabari, 
dose to Baghahat, being in &ot its principal road. This road, it is 
said, led right on to Ohittagong; and I was told, though I cannot say 
with what truth, that fragments of it were traceable oven at places for 
distant from Baghahat. Khanja Ali made this ro^ in order to go to i/ 
visit a great fitqir at Ohittagoi^, whose name was Bazid Boston. They 
say that he biidged the rivers and khals in the way, but probably they 
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mean only the smaller ones (for the Megna was, I should imagine, 
beyond even liis engineering skill), and that long after the Nawab 
Jangir Eliion, who used part of the rood in a journey fi.'om Doooa to 
Calcutta, broke ^own all tho bridges. 

24. Leading tho Eaghahat ruins for a while, let us describe . 

KuiiM «t Mftsjidkur. which exist at the other side of tho district. 

(Mate II.) V. 

25. |'''When, in the extension of cultivation into tho Sundorban forest, 
some people were clearing tho jungle along the bonks of the Kabadak 
river, at a point about six miles south of Ghondkhali, they came upon on 
ancient mosque, close by the river bonk, and they called the village by 
the namo of Masjidkur, “ tl^e digging out a mosque.” 

2G. The building th^ found proclaims at the first glance that it 
owes its origin to the some hand which built the 
Mosque. SatgumbazI j The principle of stmeture is tho 

same, only instead of a breadth* bf eleven domes and a depth of seven, 
wo liave hero a breadth and depth of three domes only, or nine in all. 
Those are tho same massive walls, for they are about six feet thick ; a 
large central doorway is beneath tho middle dome on each side, and 
two smaller doorways on each face, one on each side of the central one. 
But the building itself appears to the eye of so massive struotui'e, that 
tho doorways seem dwarfed out of all proportion to tho size of the face. 
As in the Satgumbaz, so here also there are four towers at tho four 
comer» of the buildings, but nong of them^ appear to be oscendible ; 
and tho walls shew in several places the same little cirdets traced on 
the face of the brick which ore used to ornament the larger structure 
near Boghahat. 

27. Inside we find of course only four pillars supporting tho roof, 
one at each of the four interior depending cusps of the arches which 
support tho nine domes. The west, or rather the north-west 'side, I 
should have mentioned, has no doorways like the other three sides ; but 
looking from tho inside, we find, at the places where the doorways should 
be, three “ bimbars” or nibhes, — ^the places towards which prayer was 
mode. The building is clean in tho inside, and is all in very good 
state. The tops of the comer towers are fallen away, but tho rest of 
the masonry looks^as if it could stand for ages yet. The roof, too, is 
kept dean, no jungle being allowed to grow, except a little grass only ; 
and thus we see not only the forms of the nine domes,, but the tracery 
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work along tho upper edge of the four faces. As in most of these ancient 
buildings, the middle port of each face stands higher than th^ sides. 

28. The pillars are made of stone — and here I come ,to a some- 
Mystory about the stone ^hat inexplicable part of the matter. Like tho 

Satgumbaz pillars, they are formed by placing two 
or three long stones perpendicularly in lino, but they show none of the 
same regularity. Instead of rising out of tho ground upon symmetrical 
bases, they rest upon one or two similar long stones laid horizontally upon 
the ground, without regularity, and not even at the same height : it is 
done as one would set up such stones roughly, and for a temporary 
purpose. Most of the stones arc of the same grey stone we saw at the 
Satgumbaz, but there wre one or two of a ^dder color, and one or two 
speckled stones among them. They are all cut in Some sort of pattern, 
either squarefor with a band, or with a ^oove upon one side. Two stones 
shew the same device, four tassels as it were dependent upon the fpur 
edges ; but these two stones are in two different piUars, and are reverse 
ways ; that is, the tassels hang up in one and hang down in the other. 

29. So far thereforo is clear : these stones were not brought there, 
and wcto not fashioned, for tho purpose they at present ftdfll. They 
belonged to some other structure, and they wore taken from it, or from 
its ruins, to fonn pillars in this mosque. 

30. Now, in the adjacent village of Amadi, where I shall presently 
describe some other remains of Khanja Ali’s, there lies, and has lain 
during all the memory of the present generation, a cylindrical piece of 
grey stone about two fcipt long. «Its ends are squared, and its circum- 
ference cut into twelve facets. Round tho middle of it is a high band, 
and at either tho bottom or the top (I can not say which) there is a 
device, alternate triangle and square, carried round tho twelve facets. 
This stone, whatever it was me^t for, came from a long distance away, 
for no such stone can be found for 150 miles round, and there is no 
other building near for which it could have been intended, except only 
the mosque I have ddSoribed. 

31. Two theories alone seem admissible to explain what I have 
stated. Either the builder of this mosque, finding some ancient 
structure in the place, and having no stone of his own to work with, 
built the mosque with temporary pillars taken from this more ancient 
structure, intending afteiwards 1;o procure andsfashion and substitute 
other stones, of wliich we find one now lying in Amadi ; or the build- 
ing being properly finished, some Vandals of later times took away its 
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pillaro for their o^m purposes or for some other temple, leaving behind 
them only^ the one tve now find in Amadi; and either they or the 
wordiippers at the mosque put up the pillars we now find, using for the 
puiporo the stones of the gateway, or of some similar erection dose by. 
The latter theory is the one I incline to. It seems to me impossible 
that a man building what must then have been so fine a mosque, and 
a man capable of building the Satgumhaz, would begin by laying down 
pillars thaf ^ mere patch-work compared with the rest of his building. 
It is also extredely improbablo that, audent as the mosque itself is, 
the builders of it should have found in such a place os the Simdarhons 
a still more andent structure, and should have used its elements in their 
own work. 

32. In favor df the eip>lanation I. give, it may bo mentioned that 
there are dear traces of a wall which once endosed the masque, and in 
which there must have been a gateway. The removal of the old 
pillars, and the substitution of new ones, is not so impossible a task as 
may at first sight appear, for the whole structure is so massive that it 
could easily support itself without the pillars. The present pillars 
indeed are so small, and so weak in construction (one being bctually 
bent in the middle like an elbow), that they can bear but a HTnn.n port 
of the weight of the roof. Still I am not content with the eTplanat inn, 
though the fiicts certainly demand ex^ilanation of some sort. 

33. Some of the faces, and some of the comers of the pillar stones, 
diew marks of considerable attrition ; and as in their present position 
they are'Uttle liable to attrition, or at^all evontg whatever attrition they 
now suffer would be distributed regularly, and not so oapridoudy as we 
find it the case, this is another evidence of their having once formed part 
of another stmcture. A fable has been invented to account for the 
wearing away of the comer of one pillar at a point ahuost out of reach 
08 it at present stands. — ^Thero is a fairy who comes at night and mbs 
herself upon the pillar, and it is riie who has polished away the comer. 
I cannot find that she has ever revealed herself in any other way. 

34. The mosque is stiU used as a place of worship by the residents 

in the vicinity. On the day of my visit there 

was a grand service there, for it wasthel'd-ul-fitr, 
the breaking of the Hamazon The muUa, who stood in front, read 
the service — apparently first prayoni^and then lesson — ^tp the crowd,, 
who remained in silence,- occasionally changing position , and iq.toning 
at the same time some response. There were viandfi presented at the 
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altar, and I was told that they were presented in the name of E[hanja 
Ali, to whom they attributed the ereoticm of the mosque. ^ 

35. Less than a mile down the stream, and on the same side of it, 

is the village of Amadi, where •there ore other 
Tomb at Amadi. TOlios of Khanja Ali. Close on the river bank 

are two tombs, placed lengthways, north and south ; they ore said to be 
the tombs of Burn Khan and Fatah Khan, father and son, followers of 
Khanja Ali. The tombs ore no doubt ancient; but at sight I 
would not have dated them bock 400 years. The nortUsm one .is now 
falling into the river. 

36. A little farther south is a raised piece of land with a brick 

foundation in it. Two or three small tanks and a 

CutcheiTj and tanka, • 

long artificial ts^enoh surround this elevation, and 
the place isostated to mark the outcherry ^of Bura and Fatah Khan. 
Farther south still is a very large tank, called the Kolki-diggi ; it; is 
now a moss of marshy jungle, but the surface included within its high 
embankments measured, I was told, 100 beegahs (a square of 1,200 
feet a' side). The tank has no masonry gh&t, but in the centre of each 
of the four sides rises a cluster of tamarind trees. Coming back to 
the river bonk at a point a little farther up than the tombs, wo 
pass another large tank whoso name is Hathi-bonda (“elephant- 
binding”) ; like the former, it is far on its way to ruin, but it still 
contains sweet water. The stone I have mentioned above lies not far 
from this tank. 

37. It is strange that theseftwo large tanks have their length 
north and south. This would be on argument for their Hindoo origin 
were not the tombs and the mosque, which are no doubt connected with 
them, BO distinctly Mahomedan. 

38. Close to the mosque there are two or three small tanks, but 
they deserve no desoription. 


39. I have described the above as the prindp^ traces of Khoqa 
Ali, but there are a few other marks of him' 
*^*^™™*’ scattered over the district. Of the connection., 

between Khanja Ali and the mins at Baghaiuit and nt Maqidkur, of - 
course no douU can exist ; 'bat in the othercai^ I have been tempt^ to 
' think that it aris^'fmly frbm a. d4hire to thing anoienii^ 

attachiiig it to t^^ most aasisnt.na&e Imoum .to ike 
district, It must be imembeTed, h^ 
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that strike an inquirer more thou the localization of traditions such os 
those I am narrating. Names and traditmns seem to be hardl}r. known 
beyond the circle where they sprung up; and when we find iChanja 
All’s name known so iar north os the town of Jessore, we may deem it 
pretty certain that the local tradition attached to his name arises firom 
some connection which he had with the place, and not ^m the 
arbitraiy approprhition of a hero who belongs to another port of the 
country. 


Bara Bazar. 


Jcssoro. 


40L It is 61so very mnoh«in favor of the reality of Khonja All’s 
connection with the places I am about to note, that all the places fall 
in one line, apparently the lino of march from the north-west of the 
district down to Baghohat.,. 

41. There is*fii‘st of all Bora Bqzor, ton miles north of Jessore. 

•• 

There are 'some ruins hero, but tLsy make no 
groat shew, and I have not had on opportunity to 
examine them in detail. There are also some tanks, one at least a very 
large one, and it is said that in and around Bara Bazar the whole 
number of tanks is six score and six. These are all put domx to 
Khanja Ali, and this place was one stage of his journey to Baghohat. 
This, however, is very doubtful. (See note to chapter XXXIX.) 

42. Next, in Jessore itself, we find the shrines of two old peers, 
or Mussulman sages, — Qhorib Shah and Bolmuu 
Shah. The shrine of the first is just beside the 

coUectorate, a place where Mussulmans moke a Balaam os they pass 
along the road ; the other’s shrine iq a little distance oiF, in the direc- 
tion of the cemetery. 0harib and Bohram Shah were companions of 
Khanja Ali, and it is said tliat when ho was coming this way ho sent 
them ahead to prepare food for him at Jessore. When he came up 
it was not ready, and ho therefore loft them behind when he went on. 
They remaining erected shrines ; and os they were, like Khanja AH, 
men of great piety and divine power, people resorted to them, and 
.even now resort to their shrines, to pay their vows and make known 
their wishes. 

43. There is a large tank at Bamnagar, four miles south-east 
of Jessore, which I have also heard oonneoted . 
with his name. But the people ^who Jive ndiur 

it ^ow nothing of jt, and the tank itself, being a north imd soidh-. 
^e, is tpo proubunoedly Hindoo. I do uot (hiuk it has auythingHn 
dp with Khanja 4Ji> 


Bamnagar, 
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44. In eeveral places along the hank of the Bhaiiah there are 

traces of an old road, raised upon a pretty high 
embankment, but not metalled or brit^-laid like 
those near Baghahat. Portions of this ro^ I have sesn in and near 
Nimai Bay’s bazar (Senhati) and Sen’s bazar (Khulna) ; in fact, both 
these bazars are partly built on the road in question; and beWeen 
Sen’s bazar and Sholepur, except urhere in some parts it is destroyed, 
it forms the current road. Three or four years ago, one Madait Bawali 
repaired that part of it above Nimai Bay’s bazar which oomjeoted 
that bazar with Digalia (his house) and Barakpur. At Sen’s bazar it 
apparently crossed the river, and then proceeded down towards Baghahat, 
and traces of it are found four miles down t^e river, opposite Alaipur. 
This road is known as KLanja J^’s road, and it is said to be the road 
by which Kh^ja Ali and his men came through the district on their 
Way to Baghahat, making the road as they went along. 

45. I have not myself seen any other traces of Khanja Ali, 
but I am informed that there exist su^ in Abhaynagar on the bank 
of the Bhairab, and in Subalhara in Naral. The first of these two 
places is on the line of march, the second is far firom it. 


46. Who was Khanja Ali, or, to use his full name, Khan Jahan 

Ali, the centre of all these traditions P The 
inscriptionB on his tomb tell us only these fimts 
about him, that he was a stranger in the land, and that he died in 
the Mahomedon year 8§3, t.e., A^D. 1458. The works he has left 
behind sufficiently shew that he must have been a ruler of many men. 
With these facts all the traditions agree; for he is represented as 
entering the district and marching through it with a large body of 
men, making his rood os he went along, and building mosques and tanks 
here and there. The Senhati people say he brought along with him 
sixty thousand diggers. 

47. The tradition tboth at Baghalwt and at Haqidkur is that he 

A rf aw Sun. reclaim anj^ oultiyate the lands in tbe 

SimdarbaoSi which ware at that time waste and 


oOYcr^ with forest. Be ohtamed. from the emperor, or from 
, king of Gaur, a jftghir of th^ imd in aoooidaiioe 

establidied Ihiwaiilf in them. The taeditioii of his o^tcdLcany site in 
places oorzespcmdfl wi^ yiew . pf his pocdtion, and the liG^ . bf v h^ 

imdertaldng^^ which inyolte thp zieoessiijr, of . 
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supporting quite on army of laborers — also points to His position os 
receiver of the rents, or chief of the cultivators of the soil.- Hia -works 
in their nature ooirrespond exactly -with those that a century or two later 
were underta^n by other great zemindars. 

48. The pergunnah near Baghabat, where all these works ore found, 
is named Khalifat-abad ; and this name is a very ancient one, for it 
is given as one of the assessment divisions in Todormal’s assessment of 
Bengal'in 1582. The meaning of the name is “ reclaimed on the part Of 
the qmp6ror,’**of “by the emperor’s command.” It seems to me that 
this name is no small corroboration of our view of Ehanja Air’s position. 
In 1578 £holifat-abad, with other thirty-four pergunnahs included 
-within its circle of assessment, was assessed at Bs. 1,35,053. But it 
seems to have extended north at least as far as Naldi pergunnah, and 
perhaps also stiU farther west and north-west. It does 4 iot argue that 
land worth Bs. 1,35,053 a year had been reclaimed &om what we' now 
regard as the Snndarbans. 

49. Another testimony regarding Khanja All’s position I find in 
the history I am about to norrato of Baja Pratapaditya. He 'oame to 
the country a century later, and it is stated that the land had, before 
him, been occupied by a Mussulman ruler of the Khan race. 

50. Such places as Mosjidkur were likely out-stations of Khai^ja 

All’s, where his lieutenants carried on the some work, and occupied the 
same position that he himself did in Khali&t-abad. Bura Khan and 
Fatah KbaTi were, as before said, the names of his lieutenants at 
Maqjidkiir. ^ 


A holy man. 


51. Khanja All was a very holy man, — what the natives call a 
“buzurgi;” that is, one who has, through his 
holiness, supernatural power. Mosques and tanks 

-without number are the testimony he has left behind him of his 
existence ; and tire Satgumbaz, whmre apparently he dwelt daring the 
period of his greatness, was both a place of worship and a place of 
business. Alter he had lived a long time as a great zemindar, he 
uathdrew himself from wor^y affairs and dwelt as a faqir in the place 
which, as before narrated, had been pointed out to him as the place 
where he should die. • 

52. As there seems to have been no one before Khoqja Alh so 

„ • there seems to have been no one after him. I 

No Buccesson. n t 'i.i- f 

' find no tradition evpn of his leaving an heir to his. 
greatness. I have mentioned that the faqirs at the moisqtie of the tomb 
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claim to be his desoendoats ; but they have no bistoiy of their tennre of 
office, and it is impossible to find out whether it has been co^tinuoas or not. 

53. It would seem, in fact, that when Ehanja Ali died, the work 

, TheoUitemtionof tradi. ^ ^ accomplish died also. The land 

he had reclaimed fell back into jnngle, to bo 
again reclaimed at some later date. It is to this that I attribute the 
firagmentoiy nature of the traditions regarding him. Had the ocoupo* 
tion of the lands he ruled over been continuous from his timey ho doubt 
we would find many more traditions ofi him. But when the jungle 
spread over the country, it buried most of his history ; and the new 
inhabitants, when they came, picked up and preserved only those 
fragments which were thr^ in their way. lilasjidkar, for example, has 
been reclaimed, and has relapsed ^oe or thrice within this last century, 
and its presev.t occupation dates only ’from 1253 (1846). Nothing 
tends to obliterate tradition so much as changes like these ; and even 
whore there is a continuous line of tradition, the absence among the ^ 
natives of any spirit of inquiry tends itself to bury in forgetfiilness 
the unwritten history of the post, f It is perfectly wonderM how a 
whole village can live under the shadow of some ancient building such 
as I have described, and never once trouble themselves to think or to 
ask how it come there, or who it was that built it. 

54. An annual m41a, or fair, is held on the grounds near the 

mosque of the tomb upon the supposed anniver- 

flap ! II , 

saiy of the death of Ehanja Ali, the full moon 
of Oheit (March- April). J?his fiur if the largest, or one of the llurgest, 

held in the Sundarbons. The mosque is also 

PugrimB. 

continually visited by Mussulman pilgrims, some 
of them ^m long distances; many of these are pilgrims making a 
round of such visits, who pass on firom this to the shrine in Chittagong, 
the place where Ehaqja Ali also is stated to have visited (para. 23). 


[NoTB.-*-In 1867, Baboo GMur DasB Bjiaok xead to the Asiatio Sodefy aa aoeount of the 
buUdinga near Baghahat; whidi 1 have deBcribod abore. are one or two pomte of difference 

between mj account and hie, which X notice here: 

(1) ' Whatthe Baboo ^eeribea aa Xhanja Ali’a pleaauie ground, a place in Baghahat itielf, 

. befonga, aa I bdiete, to a mudi later time than Bthmja Ali’a. 1 a^ deaoribe the thing aab<i - 
aequen:i% in ita proper plM» (duipter L{). » 

(8) The Bal^ nairatea aMqcwhat differentlj the fkbk of the lar|^ tank ; but ereiy audi/ 
ikble hfM two or tiiiiee to W v ^ ^ ^ , 

(8) Thm ia i^wiute nuwUe about the toml^nor*aie there any geldien letterar it ia a^^ 

: aton^, and tha ina^ptki^*^^^^ n^ljr iaaxilief. ^ Baboo haa niadc acto ntoke in 
'^'tion^luiKe.' . 
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(4) I did not obteire anything particularly artistic in the encaustic tiles, or in the t^unam 
work ; this, however, may be a matter of opinion. 

1 have Arrowed* ftom the Baboo’s account two or three of his measurements, which I have 
acknowledged in the text. I borrow from it also the inscriptions which he caused to be copied 
from the tomb, addiD|( to them a translation. 

A. 


• Vs J ji\ aUiaij ^jaLx^I 

^ LT^^f fji e^^*> j trir^ j 

• j viH^ J J 

f 

B.. 

• oLe JiS^Lu ct»Le 

"i * I 

c. 

alii alU (|ii4« jlj al<i (^ijf U3«x/l 


D. 

j j «&JiS «iM Ks'i crf.-r^ J </* !;< -;** ««!y« jJij 

• euiuS 

E. 

4>^ |2|LiiMi^ jdJt C.M«t 

Jl3 dl .»i^ ^ ^ aC nr ^ ^a ^i Aiv 

• Oy«a^f i— 


A. '^Ardbio .*— Hero died a poor slave of God, who prays for his mercy. He was a friend.of4he 
descendants of the chief of all the prophets, a sincere well-wisher to the learned, and a hater of the 
infidels. His name was Alagh Khan Johan Ali. (Peace to his memory.) He was a defender of 
Islamism. He left this world for abetter one on the night of TVednesday, 20th Ze’l Hijjah, and 
was buried on Thursday, 27th, 863 Hijra. 

B. — Ara3«c ; — ^A man who dies in a strange place is entitled to be considered a martyr. 

C. — Aiw&io The world is a place where a human being begins eiying, th^n he undergoes 

several hardriiips and trials, andat last he dies. 

D. ^Arabic : — ^This is the garden of heaven (l.a, tomb) fbr the great khan* Ehah Jahan AIL 
The peace of God be on him. Dated 26th Ze’l Hijjah 863* ' 

£.— Persian Bemember, O friends, there cfmes death in the end: death in the end*' 

' Itisafhom within the garden: death in the end: death in the end, ' 

Death is a great enemy to all living things. • 

Not merely like other enemies: death in the ends death in the en4] 
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IV . — Hwtory of Raja Pratapaditya — Origin of the mms Jeem'e . — 

A.B. 1580. 


An account of Jessore would not be complete without reference to 
TTiug Pratapaditya. Though the ruins of his buildings are ne^ wiibin 
the 24-Fergunnabs, I have not been able to visit thenl or to collect 
the traditions which hang about them. I note therefore only that 
which seems to be historical about Pratapaditya, and my information 
has been obtained in part by the aid of Baboo Pratap Chandra Q-hose,- 
who wrote a paper about this raja in the Asiatic Society’s proceedings 
of December ]|968. 

2. Eajah Vikramadiiya was one of the chief ministers at the court 

lUjaViimunaaitTafoimda 0^ 0*^“ during the time of King Baud, the last 
• dt/ called Jeaaon. Sovereign of Ben^, and also during one or two 
of the previous reigns. When Daud made rebellion against the emperor 
of Delhi, about 1573-74, Baja Yikramaditya, a prudent counsellor, was 
utterly opposed to the step, and knowing that ruin would shortly follow, 
determined to provide himself a city to which he might retire. He 
therefore obtained a raj in the Sundarbans, a place sufficiently remote 
and difficult of access, and he there established a city, to which he 
subsequently retired with his fiunily and his dependants., He had 
probably a very large following, fqjr shortly after we find his fiunily 
the masters of a large tract of country, and holding it by considerable 
miliinry force. 

3. To this new oily Vikramaditya gave the name “ Yasohara,” 


Origin of the name. 


which, the y being pronounced like a j, is the 
vernacular spelling of Jessore, ' The name means 


“ glory-depriving,” and I-ftnd it accounted for in the following way 


in a small book, a popular history of Pratapadiiya, which however 


is not, in its details at least, of any .Reliability. When things 
.were gomg againet King Daud, and Yiknanaditya was just about to 
proceed to the' diy whim he had prepared for his retirement, Daud 
thought it well -to idaove to a place of saldy his wealth and his jewds, 

. and asked' Yiknunadj.iya to take diein with hin^ to the new city.. 
Yikmin took with him so muqh of the wealth and admnmehts of OatuE. 
that the sptendtur of ^e royal 'oHy was transferred to Jessor^ whoao^ 
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name accordingly was called “the depriver of glory.” To me this 
deriyation seems somewhat strained, especially as the dty must hare 
had some name before it was finished; and I am inoliued to suggest 
another derivation, which, however, I have nowhere seen asorihed to the 
name. In the only ancient Hindu inscription which, so fiur as I know, 
now exists in the district, that on the temples at Elanhaynagar, which 
will he described in the next chapter, the Eaja Sitoram Eay applies 
to his city the epithet ruehirttymehi^ara, “depriving of beauty that 
which, is beaul^fol,” meaning pimply that beautiful things compared with 
it no longer had any beauty. I think it possible, if not likely, that 
Yasohara has a similar meaning and application,, and is intended merely 
to express the idea “ saprpmely glorious.” 

4. The city thus founded is not the Jessore of the present day, 
hut will he found on the map not far from Haliganj police station, in 
the 24-Fergnnnahs district. 

5. Yikramaditya hod a son whose name was FFatapaditya, and 

who was endowed with all the virtues under the 
sun, and this Fratapaditya succeeded him in the 
possession of the principality of Jessore. It is doubtful if Fratapaditya 
waited for his father’s death, for he appears to have set up a rival city 
at Dhtlmghat, close to the old Jessore, and to have taken possession a 
little time before his father’s death. His domioions, either those which 
he acquired by inheritance, or those which he obtained by extending his 
mheiitancej extended over all the deltaic land bordering on the Simdar- 
bans, embracing that port of the ^ 24-Fergugaaahs district which lies 
eart of the Ichomati river, and all but the northern and north-eastern 
port of the Jessore district. The raja of Kridinanagar (Nuddea) was 
apparently the owner of the lands which lay on the north-west of 
Fratapaditya’s. 

6. It is stated that at that time Bengal, or more likely only the 

His lerolt agiuiut the distributed among twelve 

Buch lords of prindpalities, who of course all paid 
rent and owed allegiance to the emperor of Delhi and- the governor 
under him of Bengal. Among these twelve lords Fratapaditya 
apparently gained the pre-eminence, ..and in time oonsidei^ himsdf 
strong enough to disclaim allegianoe and refiise to pay his revenues 
to the court of DeJ^. During the whole of that time Bengal was in ' 
a very disturbed state, full of quarrelling and of rebellion, so. that the 
opportuniiy.afforded to Fratapaditya was no doubt a good one. 
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7. The emperor several tunes sent armies to subdue this refractory 
vassal, but the Sundarbons gave Pratapaditya a strong position, and for 
a long time be bade defiance to the emperor. The bttle history referred 
to above makes him cany war into the open country, and fight the armies 
of Delhi in a place distant far from his own fortress. But this is not 
at all likely ; the war waged against him had nothing of the character 
of a general warfare, and the silence of the Mahomedan historians 
regarding it makes it likely that the efforts made to capture* Frata- 
paditya were little more than small ezpoditionB sent to* crush a local 
rebellion. 

8. From the family records of the rajas of Ghanchra, it appears 
that Khan Azim, who was one of Akbar’s great generals, deprived 
Pratapaditya of some of his porgui^ahs, for fo^ of them were bestowed 
upon the rajak ancestor. It is possible,* therefore, that Pratapaditya, 
though he was victorious over the imperial armies, and though they failed 
to fulfil their duty of capturing him, lost in the struggles port of his 
power and substance some time before he was finally reduced. 

9. ' Unsuccessful as yet, the emperor now sent Baja Mon Singh, 
Baja Man Singh cap. ^ general, with a large force, to capture 

turoa Piatapaditya. jjjiQ rebeUioufl Pratapaditya. With great difiicuUy 

he succeeded in storming his fortress and taking bim prisoner, and he 
conveyed him in on iron cage towards Delhi. The prisoner, however, 
died on the way, at Benares. 

10. The date of all these events may be gathered from the fact 
that Azim Khan was in power in 1^82-84, and Man Singh was leader 
of the Delhi armies in Bengal from 1589 till 1606. 

11. The name Jessore continued to attach itself to the estates.' 

Tranafer of the name Pratapaditya had possessed. The faujdar, 

or military governor, who had charge of them, 
and who, as we shall see, was located at Mirzanagor, on the Kabadak, 
was called the faujdar of Jessore; and when the head-quarters of the 
district, which stiU differed not much in its boundaries firom what it 
had been in Protapaditya’s time, were brought to MuraU, and thence to 
Kusba (where they now are), the name Jessore was applied to the town, 
where the.oourts and outohetiies thus were located, The district is now, . 
of course, istr from conterminous with Bqfa Praiapaditya’sjnnitaries; but 
that is only because since 1786, the dftte of its establidunent, it has. been 
made to elmges of boundary 'so violent, thatonly half of whUt^ 
then was JeeMm it witbhi the firoite of the distriot as it now si^dt* ' 
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V . — Hiattry of Etya Sitaram Bay — Buim at Muhammadpur.-^ 

A.D. 1700. 


Throo zemindoris 
Jessore. ** 


At tilie period to which belong the events about to he narrated, 
Jessore was at least to some extent a settled 
oountiy. The present area of the district was 
divided chiefly among three zomindaris. The raja of Jessore held all 
the south, the raja of Naldanga held the zemindari of Muhammad* 
shahi, and the third zemindari, the subject of this chapter, including 
all Naldi and the greater part of Fumedpore, was called the zemindari 
of Bhusna. These three zemindars collected the revenues of the tracts 
within their jurisdiction, and paid thorn over to the nawah of Bengal, 
whose capital was then at Dacca. The boundaries of the zemindaris 
probably had not much of definition, the country being less extensively 
cultivated, and having for less facility of communication than now; 
and it is likely that, so tar as the borders of their zemindaris went, the 
various rajas acted on the principle ‘*that he should take who has the 
power, and he should keep who can.” 

’ 2. The zemindari of Bhusna came, whether by hereditary descent 
or by some other means, into the hands of Baja 
Sitaram Bay. The zemindari he held for fourteen 
years^ during which time he b\ult Muhammadpur for his capital, 
and adorned it with many fine buildings and tanks, the remains of 
which I am, about to describe. Before bis time Muhammadpur was 
not in existence, and its site was a mere rice plain, the capital bemg then 
probably at Bhusna, on the other side of what is now the Madbumati, 
but what was then only a small khal, the Alang Ehalli. At the 
beginning of this century, Muhammadpur was one of the chief towiis in 
the district ; it is in fact only of late years, that is rince 1836, that it 
has follen firom its high estate. 

3. Of the origin of Sitaram Bay more than one. story is current. 

The first story I riiall narrate runs thus : — • 

4. On the other side the present Madhumati river there is ' a 
village, HariSiamagar. In this village Sitaram. 
had a talook. Hecheld also a jumma in another 

village, S£.yainnagar, dose to the present Muhommadpm. One day.he 


Haja Sitaram Baj. 


Stories of his origin. 
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was riding across from his village, Harihamagar, to see this jumma, 
when his horse’s foot so stuck in the mud that it could not be^ot out. 
So he made some men dig up the ground so as to extricate the horse’s 
foot, and in so doing they came upon a trishul, or Hindoo trident. 
Digging still further, they found it was the pinnacle of a temple, which 
they accordingly proceeded to dig up. Inside the temple they found 
the idol Lakehmi Narayn, which, belt observed, is not a carved stone in 
human image, but is merely a round stone of a certam shape. • 

5. Lakshmi Narayn is the god of good fortune ; and when Sitarom 
was, in the manner just described, proclaimed the favorite of the gods, 
he was not long in finding adherents. He was himself an uttor-r&ri 
kayath (an up-country l^yath by caste), and ever so many up- 
countrymen flocked to him. He either receive^ thus, or he previously 
had in his service a certain giant, a mighty man of valor, named 
Menahathi, from his elephantine strength ; and this Menahathi was, or 
became the leader of a troop of fighting men. 

6. Sitaram, strengthened by this accession, now planted himself 
at the place where Lakshmi Namyn had appeared. He founded a service 
which lasts 'to this day in the temple of Laksl uni Narayn, and he also built 
a house for himself close by. With the aid of his little army he 
commenced a war of aggression upon the possessors of the Bhusna 
zemindari, and having obtained the zemindari, fortified himself in it, 

’ refused to pay rents to the nawab, and lived in magnificence on the 
produce of his lands. 

7. . The story I have narrated J esteem to be a perversion df the 
true story (or the more authentic legend at least). The alleged origin 
from Harihamagar arises from the fact that some of his descendants 
being there, it is supposed that that was his home. The finding of the 
buried temple is absurd, for the temple (which is alleged to be the 
original one) is for too high, and it has a flat top without any trishul, or 
trident, and it bears, or bore, an inscription to the effect that Sitaram 
erected it. For these and other reasons I consider the above story a 
mere dilution of the original legend, which I am now about to relate, 
and which is probably nothing more than an embellishment of the 
truth. 

8. In this part of the oountiy there were twelve provinces, and 
the rajas of t^^se twelve provinces were (as wm 
More correct story. the^ custom in those days) rather remiss in 

sending to the emperor, or his nawab at Dacca, the levenuca^meecis^ 
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Upon tiiem. Sitaram uras accordingly deputed by the emperor of 
Delhi to “investigate” the matter by force of arms, and this duty 
he performed with such effect that he not only turned the twelve rajas 
out of possosaon, but installed himself as lord of their domains. The 
nawab now demanded from Sitaram the revenues due upon his lands, 
but Sitaram refiised to acknowledge his authority. He held his lands 
from the emperor alone, and to the emperor alone would he pay his 
rents. ‘ My informants, who were anxious that Sitaram’s justice should 
appear in all his transactions, declared he never absolutely reftu^ to 
pay his revenues ; he claimed merely to pay them to the emperor. It 
was admitted, however, that he collected a revenue of a few lakhs of 
rupees, and as a matter of fact never paid one pice of it to any one. 

9. Of Sitaram’s history after hjs acquisition of the zemindary, the 

legend has only one form. Th® nawab being 
refused his revenues, levied war against Sitaram ; 
but the latter, who had fortified himsolf in Muhammadpur, and gathered 
around him many soldiers and servants, chief of whom were Menahathi 
(mentioned before), Bokhtar Khan, Muchra Singh, and Q-h&bat Dalon, 
was able to hold his own against the nawab’s men. 

10. Then the nawab sent against him his son-in-law, Abu-t-tor&b, 

and he had a battle with Sitaram’s men ; but again 

E tionsagunstlimi. 

(dain Abu-t-tarftb with his own hand. 

11. So the nawab now sent a more formidable force under his 


great general Singhar&m Shah ; tgad he came to Bhusna and established 
his comp there. Profiting by the experience of his predecessors, he 
resolved to get Menahathi into his power first before making an attack. 
Watdung for his opportunity he at last captured him as he was passing 
the dhol mandir in the morning on his way to do what natives mostly 
do in the fields in the morning. Another account says, that, receiving 
information from a spy, he secretly crossed the river at night, and captured 
Menahathi sleeping at the “ lion gate,” which was, as will be presently 
described, the entrance to Sitaram’s dtadel, and dose to the dhol mandir. 

12 . Menahathi thus caught unarmed was bound by his capturers, 


Menaliatlii’s death. 


who kept him for seven days, belabouring him 
with sticks and hacking him with swmds. But 


Menahathi kept continually aboift him a wondrous drug, which was 


buried under the skin in front of his jight shotdder ; and its virtue 
was su(^, that though it could not prevent him from feeling the pain 
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His tombs. 


of the blows, it rendered his body impenetrable by either stick or sword. 
Wearied, however, with the continual assaults of his revengeful enemies, 
and willing rather to suffer death than a litb of such pain, he at lost 
confessed the secret of the drug. The influence of it could be got rid of 
only by taking him to the bank of the Ram Sagar (a huge tank about 
to be de^bed), plucking it out from his arm, and throwing it* into 
the water of the tank. So they did, and so Menohathi died. 

13. It is ' narrated that his head was sent to the naVab at 
Moorshedabad, and 4;hat the nawab, seeing the 
huge head, said — “A man like that you should have 

brought alive and not killed.” He directed the head to be taken bock 
to Muhammodpur, and it was there buried, smd a great tomb raised 
over it. The spot marked by the brick foundation of the tomb is still 
shown, close toifthe north-east comer of tte present bazar. 

14. When Sitoram heard of the capture and death of his faithM 
Capture ana death of general, he knew^that hie time too was come. 

Sitaiam. 2e accordingly wont and surrendered himself, 

or, morer likely, was carried captive, to the luiwab at Dacca, who looked 
him up in prison. He lingered there for a little time, but at last, when 
an oifioer of the uawab’s came to him and told him there was no hope, 
and he was sure to be hanged, he sucked poison from a ring which, 
Hannibal-like, he kept against such emergencies, and so he died. The 
nawab sent for Sitoram to his durbar, but found that he had placed 
himself beyond his power. 

15. There is some eonfiision Ijere between the nawab at Dacca 
and the nawab at Moorshedabad. It is however excusable, seeing that 
these events occurred, at the very latest, about 1712 or 1714 (A.D.), less 
than ten years after the transfer of the nawab’s capital ^m Dacca to 
Moorshedabad. 

16. The outlines of Sitoram’s story are given above : the details 
which are handed down respecting him attach themselves to various 
parts of the rains that are found in Muhammadpur, and will be most 
conveniently related in connection with them.' (See plate III.) 

. 17. There is first the large quadrangle which encloses most of his > 
buildings within which he kept his soldiers, and 
Quadrangular tot. mthin whioh was his own house* It measurea 

more than half a mile iii each direction, and is surroiinded on each skfo 
with an -excavated ditch, the earth of which, thrown inwards, is used to 
raise the level of the quadrangle, and especially of the edges of it, leaving 
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OB it were a romp round it. The ditch on the eastern and northern 
sides has gradually filled in, principally through the influence of the 
river; W that on the western side is stiU fdU of water. On the 
. southern 8ide> the ditch is of much more ample dimensions than on any 
other side ; both it is much broader, and it extends westward for beyond 
the western side of the quadrangle. It forms a flne sheet of water, a mile 
long, looking almost liko a river. By the earth obtained &om these 
excavalSous, and by that obtained firom tanks within its area, the level 
of almost the whole quadrangle has been considerably raised — a work 
which in itself represents on enormous amount of labor. 

18. It is to this quadrangle that the name Muhommadpur is more 
iawiwme«M«hiuiiinBd. P^'perly applied, for Muhammadpur is not the 

P”'*" 'name of any village or moiizoh. Bagjonoe is the 

name of the mouzah within \<rhioh the chief buildings arro, and the city 
which sprung up when Sitorom made this his capital spread over many 
others, as Naroynpuron the east, andXanhaynogarand Shyamnagor on 
the west. The name Muhammadpur therefore extends over all these lands. 

19. The origin of the name is this. At the place where' Sitorom 
desired to build his house, he found that an old Mahomedon faqir, named 
Muhammad Khan, hud established himself. Him Sitaram desired 
to leave the place, but ho declared that he would not, — ^he would sooner 
be killed. However, on being pressed, he consented to go, provided 
his name were left as the name of the place ; and therefore Sitaram 
gave his new city the name of Muhammadpur. 

iO. The chief entrance to within the q'lodrangle is, and probably 
was, at the south-east comer. Stationing ourselves here, we see, looking 
north'ward, the high and broad romp upon which stood the bazar, and 
at the southern end of which, dose to whore we stand, is the more 
meagre bazar of the present day. Looking westward, we look along 
the river-bke sheet of water which I have described as forming the 
southern side of the quadrangle ; and looking southward, we see, 
just outside the boundary of the quodpngle, 
Sitarom’s great tank, the Bam Sagar.^ j^ough 
now 170 years old, it is still the noblest reservoir of water in the district. 
Its area I would estimate by sight at 4d0 or 500 yards from north to 
south, and 150 to 200 yards from east to west ; and it contains rordy less 
than 18 to 20 feet sf water. It is the greatest single work that Sitaram 
has left behind him, — the only one to which he himself attached his own 
name “ Bam.” •, 


The Uam Sugar. 
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21. A tank like this has, of course, its plaoe in the legends current 
in the locality, and one episode connected with it, 
legona of its onjpn. death of Menahathi, we have already* related. 

Another story accounts for the making of the tank thus. , 

There was a woman— a widow — ^who lived close to where the tank 


now is, and she had a hoy whoso name was Sita. One day she was cfiUing 
for her boy by his name, “ Sita, Sita,” when Sitaram, who happened to 
be passing by, stepped up, and pretending to take tho call fojr himsd^ 
asked the woman what she wanted with him ; she of co&rse expjiainod 
that she was only calling for her son. 

22. Now, Sitaram had ono remwkablo characteristic, — ^wherever 
hidden treasure was, there his good fortune^ perpetually led him to 
And it. Pointing therefore to a lau tree which overhung the widow’s 
house, and under which his good spirit whispered to bim that treasure 
was buried, he asked tho widow for how much she would sell it to 
him. She said, “ You are the raja of the place, you may take it at 
once.” Alter a little resistance upon Iboth sides, he at length said 
he would take the tree and would do for her in retimi anything 
she would 'hke to have done. She replied she was badly off for water — 
would ho dig a well for her P 

23. So he took the tree, and digging at the foot of it found the 
treasure that was there buried. Ho handed it to Menahathi, who was 
standing by, and said to him,— “ Take this treasure, and with it dig 
a tank as long as the flight of an arrow.” The giant Menahathi 
placed himself where th^ north en|^ of the tank now is, and* drew 
his bow to shoot his arrow southward. The arrow sped away and 
lighted a thousand yards off, in the village of Noihati. 

24. For such a display of strength Sitaram himself was not 
prepared ; and as to out the tank so long the village of Naihati would 
itself have been dug away, and with it some brahmins’ lands which it 
included, he did not dig it so far, but restricted it to its present length. 

23. The story, perhaps, is one which has gathered round an 
account of the widow’s lands which Sitaram cut away, and the brahmins’ 
lauds which he did not. 


26. A quarter of a mile to the west of this, and outside the 


The Siikh Sagw. 


quadrangle, is another tank of Sitaram’s. It is 
not one of ufiusual dimensioBB. In the middle 


of it is an island on which iicbs once a house p* and this was a sort of 


Buhuner retreat of Sitaram’s— a place where, in the hot weather, he used 
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to, oome to seek the breezes blowing over the wide plain from the south. 
From this oirounistanoe he named the tank the Sukh Sagar, ‘*the 
lake of pleasure.’' 

27. Goifig northward &om the Bam Sagar, along the eastern 

ramp of the quadrangle, we are passing along 

what was Sitaram’s bazar, the ramp being made 
high and wide expressly for its accommodation. By “ bazar” I refer 
to the purely trading part of the town ; for, with the exception of it, 
Sitarain appailently did not permit any but his own dependants to Ure 
within the quadrangle. The artihoers, for example, all dwelt outside, 
on the east. The harlots were an exception ; their quarter was inside, 
near the middle of the pastern ramp, from which point a road leads 
off into the middle of the quadrang^ where Sitaram’s buildings are 
almost all aggregated. r 

28. At the comer of this road we find the ruins of a brick-built 

house, which is said to have been the old Kanungo 
Eanungo cutcheny. outcheny attached to the zemindarf. 

29. Proceeding along the road westward, towards the centre of the 
quadrangle, we pass between two tanks, now both decayed and become 
jungly marshes. The southern one is called the Padma or lotus 
tank,” and the northern one, the Chuna or “ lime tank,” because Sitaram 
prepared there the lime which he used in erecting his buildings. 

30. After passing these we enter the central space which contains 

the ruins of Sitaram’s greatness. The first 

Temple of Bamchandra. ^ i • • i j a 

* building we (prxie acrosij is, however, not one of 

Sitaram’s. It is the temple of the idol Bamohandra, which was 
erected about the year 1800 by the Nattore raja, whose family had 
obtained the zemindori after it passed out of Sitaram’s hands. It is a 
two-storied building, the upper story being smaller in extent than the 
lower, and eaeh story having an arched verandah in firont. The building, 
which is still in good order, contains notliing remarkable. It was 
endowed with certain rent-free lands, which included the jalkar of the 
Bam Sagar, but its endowments were resumed by Qovemment. The 
service is still carried on from the profits of these lands, and is managed 
by the same person who looks after the services in Sitaram’s old 
temples. 

31. The building just desmBsd is on the south eff the road, and 


Dhol mandir. 


on the north ride, ih firont of it, is an . open space, 
in which is the “ dhol mandir,” that ia, the plam 
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where drams ore beat at the poojah of the fiill moon of Falgoon (the 
dhol jattra). This is a building of Sitaram’s time, and it is ^^till in 
good order, the plaster work being oooasionally repaired. The form of 
the building is that of a magnified sentry>box, — a pointed arched roof, 
supported upon four columns placed square, these again elevated upon 
a pedestal of three tiers. 


Zemindflri bui1dingB< 


Next we pass between two buildings, the “ punyaghar” on the 
north, and the cutcherry of pergunnah Naldi on 
>uiidiDsi. south. Those d6 not date from Sitaram’s 


time, being buildings (now ruined) which belonged to the zemindari of 
pergunnah Naldi, when its coUeotions wore mode here, as they were 
up till thirty years since. , * 

33. The next building is one which extends some little distance 

Sit«ram’s cutcheify and the road we are passing along. 

The part of it nearest the road was the cutcherry 
where Sitoram made his collections and^ kept his zemindari accounts. 
The long exteniBon northward was his jail — ^the place where he used to 
confine, ** during pleasure,” those ryots who did not or could not pay up 
tlie demands on them. Of the cutcherry, the “ Ghakla,” as it is called 
(signifying a cutcherry for a circle of pergunnahs), the walls are still 
standing ; but of the jail it is possible only to trace the lines. 

34. Along the western side of this cutcherry and jaU-khana 


The trousuio-tatik. 


extends a tank, at the further side of which are 
the ruins of Sitaram’s own house. The tank runs 


up dose to the house, «nd a wall, the foundations of which are 
still easily traceable, ran round the tank on the east and north sides, 
endosing it so as to be within Sitaram’s private enclosure. This tank 
was used as a treasure-room. The wealth that Sitaram accumulated 


was thrown in here until it was wanted. It is said that great wealth 
even now remains buried at the bottom of the tank, beneath the grassy 
jungle which now fills it : and in modem days evidence of this wealth 
has been found. In 124d (1841) one Bam Krishna Ghokravorti, cook 
of the naib of Naldi, was lucky enough to find a box containing 
500 goldmohurs, which he sold at Bs. 20 a-pieoe; and about 1861, 
quite recently, a boy of the tdi caste found in the tank a goti (brass 
goblet) full of rupees. 

35. The Naral baboos, who for some time had* possession of the 
temple lands (debuttar) at libihammadpur, made, diligent searah- in 
the tank to find any stray ireuure whidi might be in it. . 
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The "lion gate.” 


to pump out the water, but there dwells, a genius in the tank who 
Austral^ their impious efforts. Every night the water rose os much 
as it^had gone down by the pumping during the day, and they hod 
to give up. ''‘Another tank, which is dose to these central buildings, 
and which has dso the reputation of containing much treasure, was 
similarly unsuccessfully searched by the some zemindars. It is not 
improbable that wealth still remains buried in these tanks, though, 
no doiibt, b;^ &r the greater part of their contents was carried off 
when *Sitaram was captured." 

36. Sitaram’s own house is unapproachable for the density of 

the iun^le, which has been allowed to spread over 
Sitevun’s hoiiso. ^ _ 

aLuost the whole quoflrangle. I cannot there- 

fore say what sort of structure it was, except that it was of brick and 

that it had a tower. 

37. The road, immediately after passing in front of the Chakla 
outcheny, passes under the “lion gate” (singh 
dorwaza), which admitted to Sitaram’s private 

buildings. This gate was once a large structure, but now only the arch 
of it renuuns. The top of the arch is in the shape of one-half ‘of a dome,' 
the hollow side facing outwards. 

38. Adjoining this gate on the north, and therefore dose to the 
cutcheiry house, is the “punyoghar,” that is, 
the place where the first coUectious of the year 

were made — a half-religious ceremony performed about Assor (June- 
July) in each year at the prindpal collecting place of the zemiudari. 
This punyaghar is now nothing but a mass of jungle and bricks. 

39. When we enter the “ lion gate,” we find ourselves in a little 
courtyard, with three biiildings, one on each side, 
not much larger than ordinary natives’ huts, but 

built of brick. That fadug us is the malkhana, or treasure ramn of 
Sitaram, and that on our left side is the guard-house. These two 
buildings were used for these purposes by the nyas of Nattore, when, 
after Sitaram’s time, they obtained the zemindari. When, however, 
their zemindari of Naldi was sold up (about 1800), the purchasers 
fordbly expelled the Nattore people from these houses, and they, obliged 
to erect a treasurerToom for themselves, built the little one oh the right 
hand side. All three ore now in joins. 

4Q.- Just south of the treasure-house there is a small gateway 
coming down firom Sitaram’s time, through which we pass into a sd^ 


Pimyagluir. 


Treasure-room. 
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Shib mandir. 


courtyard at the back of the treasure-house. The building which here 
faces us on the west is a common SMb mandir 
(place of worship of Shiba), prected by the 
Nattore rajas. It is much in the shape of a native hut, with its bent 
roof and verandah in front, opening outward by three archesp The 
plaster over the brick- work is sculptured, but much of it has fallen off. 

41. Pacing us, on the north, and built on the bank of the tank of 

. the treasure, which lies close to us in this direction, 
Temple of Kali, Smallest and the oldest .of Sitaram’s'three 

temples. In shape it resembles the newer structure just described — a 
masonry erection in the shape and size of a native hut, with a verandah 
in front. The arches opening out of the verandah have, however, fallen 
down, and an attempt has been made j:o repair it by masonry of such 
barbarian style^ that it would disgrace a cow-house. The deity wor- 
shipped here is a small idol, and is called Dasabhujfi, “ the ten-armed,”* 
an epithet of the goddess Kali. The temple once bore an inscription, 
which has either been stolen, or, more likely, lies among the dibrk of 
the broken arches. The inscription, which was in Sanscrit, ran thus 
Mahi,bhuja, rasa, kshauni, shake Dasabhuj,&layam 
Ak&ri Shri 8it&rama,rayena mandiram. 

In the year of the era called Shak, earth-arms-tastes-earth, this 
temple, the abode of Dasabhuj&, was built by Sitaram Bay.” 

42. The date here requires some explanation. The Shak era is a 

sort of formal or sacred era, and the year I Shak 

EnlMiation of date. , t -w^ m , • • • 

begaa 78 A.Dt The date la given m a sort of 
enigmatioal maimer, by the words “ earth-arms-tastes-earth,” and the 
' plan of the enigma will be seen from the explanation : — 

“ Earth” stands for one, for there is only one earth. 

“ Arms” means tm, for every one has two arms. 

‘Pastes.” — ^Hindoos ennmerate «tip tastes : they are pungent, sour, 
saUne, bitter, add, and^ sweet. 

“ Earth,” as above* represents one. 

The date is therefore 1 and 2 and 6 and 1 ; or, as we write it 
with the largest denomination first, 1621. 

This year began in April 1699. 

43. Passing on in the same ^direction westward, past^the Shil^ 

mandir jnst describ ed, aifother small^^^We,' 

also of the Nattore nyas, dpse to it, we find otir- . 

selves hi -^iher ooiiji^ard«. ; On the west and sputh.ndes it is olic^ 


Toahakbuuu 
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the “ toshakhana,” a long abed, fronted.'with andies, in whioh in Sitaram’a 
time all the Teesels were kept whioh had anything to do with the temple 
eerrioe, and probably profane Tessels also. This erection is in ruins. 

44. This opurt is separated firom Ibe treasure-tank, on whose south 
Tempb of T..V.W side we still are (for all these smaller buildings are 
Nartyn. olose together), by the temple of Lakshmi Narayu. 

It is an rootagonal structure with two stories, having a flat roof, and 
has no pretensions to arohiteotural form or beauty. In the upper story 
the god reposes at night, and for the day he is brought down to the 
lower story, where he remains upon a couch. In front of him, and upon 
the same couch, are two little idols of three or four inches high, Qobind 
and Lakshmi, who ore probably his attendants. <- When I saw the temple, 
*T saw placed in front of the oouph some gaily-decked vessels containing 
food and other offerings; for the service at these temples' is still kept up. 

46. It is agreed by everybody that Lakshmi Narayn (whioh, as 
I have said, appears to the profane eye very like 

Legend of hie finding. _ ii \ oii 

an ordinary round-shaped stone) was tound by 
Sitaram under ground. One legend of the flnding of the stone,' temple, 
and all, I have already narrated. Another relates that Sitaram, when 
one morning he went out to perform among the bushes matutinal 
functions, saw and picked up the stone. He brought it to the pundits, 
and they told him that it had all the marks of Lakshmi Narayn, and 
he therefore erected to it the temple we now see. Another story says 
that Lakshmi Narayn himself revealed to Sitaram in a vision where the 
“ Narayn” was to be found, and that, going to the place indicated, he 
extracted from the earth the buried god. 

46. There was a dedicatory stone upon this temple, whioh has been 
either stolen or lost. The inscription on it (whioh was furnished to me, like 
that of the Basabhujd, by the superintendent of the temples,) ran thus : — 
Lakshmi,nar&yana,6thityai tark,4kshi,raBa,bh6, shake, 
Nirmitam pitii,puny,4irtham Sit4r4mena mandiram. 

For the abode of Lakshmi Narayn, in the year of Shak Logio- 
eye-taste-earth, this temple was built by Sitaram for the sake of the 
beatitude of his father.” 

The date is thus read : — 

“Logic.” — ^There are i^stems of logic. 

“ Bye.”— ^yes always go Tby 

‘ ‘ “Taste.” — ^As explained befQre,*there ore aw tastes. 

“ Earth.” — ^As shewn above, stands for ofu. 
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Ail earthquake. 


Hindoo the&ry. 


60. Of these buildings, which are all Sitaram’s, the three-domed 
temple is almost tom asunder by the luxuriant peepul treed that have 
found root in it ; but the rest, though they suffer a little from this cause, 
are still in bur order. Their fall, however, is a mere matter of two 
or three decades ; disintegration is going on however slowly, and J had 
a curious example of it. 

61. For while I was within the square, and was striving; to make 
out the inscription, I suddenly Mt^iddy and saw 
some of the lime begin to stream down one'of the 

cracks in the face of the temple. The trees began to wave a little back- 
wards and forwards, until the group of natives who were with me began 
muttering to each other*that it was an eartnquake. This led to our 
talking about earthquakes, and. as I expressed my ignorance of their 
cause, a little *brahmin boy, who seemed very intelligent, and was 
certainly looked up to by his companions, began with great earnestness 
to explain their true theory. , 

62. It appears that the world is supported on the head of a serpent, 
who, in his turn, rests upon a tortoise. Now, this 
serpent has many heads — a thousand at least — 

and after a little time he naturally begins to have a headache in that 
head which is supporting the world. He relieves himself by transferring 
the weight from the sore head to the next one, and it is the motion of 
transference that causes the earthquake. Now, it is not the material 
weight of the earth that wearies the serpent, but it is the ^ight 
of the sin on it. In thei good days of old it took a long time- 
twelve years and more — ^to run up the amount of sin necessary to 
produce a headache. But in these degenerate days a year or two 
suffices, amd earthquakes are hence of more frequent oocunence than 
they were of old. 

63. I asked, if the serpent reated on the tortoise, on what did 

the tortoise rest, and wiu told that it rested on nothing. So I said 
that the agency of the tdrioise and the serpent seemed to me somewhat 
superfluous, since if the tortoise could rest upon nothing, the earth 
might equally rest upon nothing. But the little brahmin boy’s 
{dulosophy was deeper than that it should fail before so obvious an 
argtunent, and I waa told'that the earthj-being material, could not rest on 
nothing, but the tortoi^ .is an ayobar, and stood 4he!wfore in ne^ 
of no support. My - uubeliering ojt^ebtions were silenoed, and I 
accepted the reyelarion. . ^ ' t “ ^ ' ' : V - 
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' Sriahna Sagar. 


64. Apparently a ourious error has arisen among some of the 

(t dwellers in the place, for they talk of the temple 

Error of name. ^ Krishna as tlie temple of Harkrishna. By that 

name I heard it almost always called, but the inscription plainly shews 
it is a temple to Krishna. I think it possible the mistake may be 
derived from an ignorant reading of one part of the inscription — 

^ ruchirajni- 

« chi,hare Krishna 

Some have read rachira,ruclu” as a sort of reduplication of the same 
word, and left the “ hare” to be tacked on to “ Krishna.” Certainly the 
man who read it to me i]aade that mistake. 

An adjacent village Is called Harkrishnapur : no doubt &om this 
mistake. ^ % 

p 

65. A little to the west of the village of Kanhayifagar is another 

of Sitaram’s large tanks, the Krishna Sagar (or 

Knahna . agar. lake), so^named from the god of the temple. 

This tank is a fine large one, about half the size each way of the Bam 
Sagar, and it is still in good condition. This probably results from a 
peculiarity of construction, which might be with advantage copied in 
making tanks in the present day. The excavated earth is carried ten 
or twenty yards back from the edge of the excavation, so that there is 
a large wide berme between. 

66. Of Sitaram’s there remains nothing else to describe at Muham- 

madpur ; but in the vicinity there are some other 

RemainB in other places. . ij. n . a j. i- • x tt •!_ 

remams attributed to nun, viz. at Harihamagar 
on the other side of the river, at Suijyakunda near Muhammadpur, and 
at Shyamganj, a village a little distance off, on the road to Magurah. 
In each of these places he built a summer-house and dug a tank, and 
it is the remains of these that are to be seen. At Pighalia also, which 
is some distance off, near Lakshmipassa, some erections of his are pointed 
out ; but I have not visited that place, and cannot describe them. The 
people there say that Sitaram retired there one time when the pursuit 
of the nawab became too hot. 

67. When Sitaram was captured, his estates were all taken from 

him, and they were made over to the Bajshahye 

StoiT of Sitaram’s son. _ ,, -.A n . 

family and fonned part of the great Bmshanye 
estate. He h»l, diowever, a son named Pram NaniTn Bay, who lived 
In the ^nijyakunda house, hut was very poor. So he made a 'imh to 
God that he might get something, and God appeared to hi«* in 4 


Remains in other places. 


Btoiy of Sitaram’s son. 
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dream and told him he would find something in the tank, and whatever 
he first touched that he should get. When he. went to the edge of the 
tank, there rose to the surface two things, — ^a golden basin ^nd a large jar 
full of rupees. ‘ His fate was that he touch the basin first, and so he got 
it, while the richer treasure sank out of sight. « 

68. Sitaram’s posterity fell into obscurity, but they were recog- 
nized by, and received a pension from the Naldi zemindars, vfjiOy like 
them, were up-country Kayaths. Two persons now living, Adu &hose 
of Muhammadpur and Ghirudial Ghose of Harihamagar, have some 
connection with the family. 

[Notb. — In Stewart's History «of Bengal an account is giron from the Mussulman point of 
view of this Sitaram Ray. It is to this effect ; Sitaram was a 
Sitanun™^” account of refractory zemindar, who kept m his pay a band of robbers and 
used to plunder the country around. Abu Tarab, the faujdar of 
Bhusna, desiring to extirpate this robber band, and being unable to get any assistance from the 
nawab, engaged an Afghan officer, Pir Khan, and sent him with a force of 200 men to attack 
Sitaram. On this Sitaram withdrew into another part of the country, where his followers 
happened to Tome across the faujdar and killed him. 

This Abu Tarab was of illustrious family, and the nawab, afraid of having incurred the 
displeasure of 4he emperor by permitting his death, sent a large force, which effected the capture 
of Sitaram, his women and children, and his band of robbers. They wore sent in irons to 
Moorshedabad, where Sitaram and the rubbers were impaled alive, and the women and children 
sold as slaves. 

This account, I presume, is taken portly from the version the nawab himself wrote in order 
to represent his own conduct favorably to the emperor. It is probably quite as far from the truth 
in its depreciation of Sitaram as the legends of Muhammadpur are in his glorification. The 
tanks and temples and ruins at Muhammadpur mark the existence of something more than a 
mere robber chief, and consist far better with the local legends than with the Mahomedan account. 
As for the impaling, admitting even its truth, still it was little more than the punishment^which 
that particular nawab ordinarily inilftted on zemindars who had fallen in arreor with their rents.] 


VI . — Buim at Mirzattagar (Tritnohini)—The Faujdar of Jessore . — 

A.D. 1700. 

a mile from Trimohini, along the road whic^ now oonneots 
that plaoe with Eeshahpur, we pass the remiuns, 
The Kawtb-bon. ^ suffimently good state of preservation, • 

at an old brick building which in the vicinity goes by Uie name of the 
NawaVhari, or “ nawaVs house.” 

2. The building is composed of two square oour(yar& sqiarated 
by a high wall, and on the north of ^ northern one, and on the south - 
of the southern one, tiiace axe similar high walls! eastern dde 

of both the squares is a douhte nAv of little arched dvrellings, whiQh;^. 
.seem rather to be built in th0'iniside ol a masnve wall than tq 
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oonstruoted with referenoe to oonvenienoe of dwellmg. These were 
apparently the retamers’ houses, and the only entrance to the court-yards 
is through them. 

3. On the western side of the northern square is a three-domed 
structiue, which was the residence proper. The masonry is dilapidated, 
but the domed roof still remains. In front of this, and within the 
oourtyai^, is a large masonry reservoir, which is said to have been a 
bath. The water was brought in by being pumped over the top of 
what 1 have termed the retainers’ houses, and could be discharged by a 
subterranean channel. The source of the water was the river Bhadra, 
which, though now clo^d, was at the time when these buildings were 
occupied a flowing river, and flowed close beside. 

4. The southern csurtyqrd shews only a few Mussulman tombs, 
and there are some tombs outside the building also. 

5. About a nule due south of this is what is called the Kilaa- 


bari, or “<fort.” It is a large area raised some eight , 
or ten feet by earth excavated, in all probability, 
from a long and wide trench called the Moti Jhil, which bounds it on 
the south. This raised area was at one time, it is said, surrounded by 
a wall, but of that no traces now remain. Its length is east and west, 
and the principal entrance to it was upon the east. 

6. The entrance appears to have been fortified, for there used to 

^ be three cannon lying here. Two of them were 

• ' taken away by Mr. Beaufort, when he was 

magistrate (1854) ; and aocording«to the inhabitants, one of these was 
converted into fetters for prisoners and the other used as a roller on the 
roads. A native gentleman at Jessore, however, told me that he had 
purchased one of them for Bs. 3, and could, if I liked, let me have it. 
The third gun is stiU lying in a field dose by. There is, according to 
tile natives, some magic power in it which makes it refbse to be moved. 
Three hundred convicts and one dephant were at one time tried, but 
failed to raise it from its place. However, I s&ould think that a strong 
arm and a stout bamboo would overcome the magic of its inertia. It is 
an iron gun, about five feet long, and composed of three or four 
concentric layers of nvstal. 

7. dose outside the entrance is a low range of bride-built daric 
FrUon and irdu * chambers, said to have been tho prison-houso. Two 

w of the chambers have small w;eUs in them, and on 

..‘the outside of the building there is a large and deep well. Into thes^ 


Friacm and wella. 
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it is said, malefactors were oast, and the inside was smoothly plastered 
over, so that there might be no chance of the victims climbing up. 

8. Close to the Trimohini bazar is what is probably another 

' part of the same set of buildings — Hie im&mb&ra, 
Praying place. praying place.” It is doubtful if it was ever 

a roofed structure. The simplest form of im^bdra is a wall — ^usually 
of a certain ornamental structure — ^before which Mussulmans stand 
facing westward to make their prayers. This imambara ^was probably 
a wall of that sort, and had likely a platforfn upon which the worshippers 
might stand. There is not any trace of anything more than this, 
and the wall itself is in a tumble-down condition. The whole is raised 

I 

on the top of an artificial mound. 

9. It is plain that this place was the rej^idence of some man who 

Local traditi ^ military force ; and the local tradition is 

that it was some nawab of Moorshedabad who 
occasionally stayed here. That was all I could find out, and I could 
not find any trace of a name, except of one Kishor Khan ; and of him 
the people know nothing, except that he was a dreadful oppressor, and 
that they connect him in some way with the ruined buildings. 

10. So much I would have written had I derived my information 

only from the local tradition ; but I have been 
fortunate enough to come across some further 
information, which will shew distinctly what the ruins I have described 
are the remains of. 


■» 

11. The place whe?e these remains are found is the village of 
Mirzanagor, Trimohini being the name of a modem suburb which has 
outgrown the old village; for Mirzanagor is a small enough village 
now, though a coUeotor, writing in 1815 (0. 28-4-15), names it as one 
of the three largest towns in the district. 

12. I find that in 1798 two persons, named Hidayat-uUah and 
Bahmat-uUah, made a petition to the collector to this effect: — 

“Nur-ullah ^an, *our great grandfather, was foster-brother of 
Aurangjib (emperor of India), and was by him appointed nawab 
nazim of Bengal. He took up his residence in Mirzanagor, the seat 
of some former nazims. E[is sucoessor was Mir Ehalil, who had 
the chief command as nazim. He had two sons, Daim-ullah and 
Kaim-uUah, but as they were minors they were fixduded from the 
nawabship, whereupon they ^haneUed and killed eabK other. Thmt.,. 
Siiya £hai^- was ajqpointed nawab, and; he set jH.p his' throne 
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Moorshedabad, whither, by express order of the emperor, we were .sent 
for. Nothing, however, was done for us, and being left destitute 
we returned to Mirzanagar and sold all we had. We are now eighty 
years old, and up till now have been supported by the raja who got his 
zemindari from our great-grandfather. But he is now ruined, and 
we can look only to you. Like Joseph, people are now in a well and 
now on a throne.” 

13. ^ At ^the collector’s recommendation the Q-ovemment, on the 
faith 6f the collector’s statoitients as to the reliability of the petition, 
granted Hidayat and Eahmat a pension of Es. 100 each. But before 
the grant was made, “ Providence,” to use the pious words of the 
collector, “ had been pWsed to dispose of one of them,” and the other 
died four years after. (0.,12.6.98. G..11.7-98. 0. 24-7-98 ; 8-9-02.) 

14. Whether the two old men honestly believed \^at they wrote, 
I can’t say ; but their statement of their lineage was far from correct. 
It is true that Auraugjib once made his foster-brother nawab of 
Bengal ; but that man’s name was not Nur-ullah, but Fidai Khan, 
and his date was 1677-78. We find, however, that in 1.696, while 
Aurangjib was still emperor, a Hindoo Zemindar, Subha Singh, and 
an Afghan chief, Eahim Khan, organized a potty rebellion and 
plundered the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, and Moorshedabad ; and 
that the nawab, who was then resident at Dacca, ordered Nur^Tillah, the 
faujdor (or military commandant) of Jessore, to subdue the rebellion. 
Nur-ullah, taking a part of his force, which amomited to 3,000 horse, 
marched to Hooghly, and he shut himself up there when the rebels 
came to meet hiin. They attacked Hooghly, and Nur-ullah escaped 
at night by a boat and made his way back to Jessore. 

15. This is no doubt the Nur-ullah mentioned in the petition, 

and Mirzanagar was therefore the residence of 
Thefaujdaro ssore. faujdoT of Jessore, In the Nawab-bari he 

likely resided, and his military force dwelt in the Kilaa-bari. 

16. Suja Khan, referred to in the petition, was nawab from 1726 
to 1739, and the petitioner is right in stating that he had his capital at 
Moorshedabad ; and the office which the petitioner’s family desired and 
could not get was that of faujdar of Jessore, and not of nawab of Bengal. 

17. It is hardly a century since these military faujdars disappeared, 
and it is strange** that in so short a time all remembrance of them 
should vanish from a place like Mirzaitagar, where the traces of them 
were continually before the eyes of the people. It would appear that 
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even by 1798 tlio traditions of the place made Mirzanagar a seat of the 
nazim instead of the residence of the faujdor. 

18. The Kishor Khan of whom the villagers talk was apparently 
a petty zemindar, who, like many before and after him, was sold up 
by the civil courts ; at least so I gather from a petition that refers to 
him and is among the judge’s correspondence of April 1791. 

19. In a work written in Sanskrit, called “Khitisa Charita,” being 
a history of the rajas of Krishnanagar, I find Mirzanagar is mentioned 
as the, residence of the faujdar of Jessore. 


VII . — Ancient Haim at Kopilnmni^ on the Kahadak, 


Kopil, the sago. 


At Kopilmuni, on the banks of the Kahadak, a little below Talla, 
there are some ancient ruins which deserve description. 

2. There is first of all the abode of the sage (muni) Kopil. He 
established his abode here long long ago, when 
this place was likely still Sundarban forest. 

Beyond the fact that he was a devotee, and that he set up the idol 
Kopileshwari, who is stUl worshipped here, nothing is known of him. 
He of course had nothing to do with the great KopU, who, in Hindoo 
mythology, destroyed the sons of King Sagar. 

3. A large banyan tree, growing on the bank of the river, grasps by 
its roots what was once the house of the devotee; but one can only see 
the walls of the house by sailing in the river under the tree. The tree is 
one which began growing in the brick-work of the house and ended by 
tearing asunder the whole structure and binding together its broken parts. 

4. The old temple of Kopileshwari has long fallen down, and a 
newer temple, a modem stracture with a flat roof 
supported on beams, was built twenty-five years 

ago by the farmer of the place — ^Mr. Mackenzie of Jhingagachha. The 
oydone of 1867, which was very violent here, brought that down; and I 
believe the present zemindar is going to ereot a temple for the goddess, 
who at present has to put up with a mere thatched hut. 

5. In celebration of Kopileshwari a grand m41a is held at Kopil- 
muni every y^ on the B&rani day, t.e., the day 
^of the 13th mansion of the m<fon, in Cheit. To 

this m41a come people fi»m all*chreotions, as it is a very celebrated one. 
Recording to locpl belief the river Kabadak at tliis place acquires .for 


Kopileehwari’B tcmplo. 


Them^. 
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that day all the virtues of Gauges water ; and though the higher castes 
do not trust it, the lower castes all bathe in the sanctifying stream on 
the day in question. It is of course to the virtues of Kopilmuni, or of 
Kopileshwan, that this sanctifying influence of the river is due. 

6. More about Kopilmuni is not known, and the absence of tradi- 
tion is probably due to the fact noticed before, that these places have 
not been continuously inhabited except in modem times. When, a 
hundred yea^ ago, advancing cultivation reached this point, the place 
and the sage wer^new to thd new settlers, and they have handed down 
to their posterity only the little tradition they picked up themselves. 

7. In some other^ruins close to this place, -there is evidence of this 

w^t of continuity of habitation. At a place called 
The mounds at Agra. . m i 

Agra, a mile av^ay, there are two or three momids. 

One of these has been excavated, and it is found tha^ it covers some 

ancient brick houses, the walls and the windows of which are easily seen 

by descending into the excavation. There is not a doubt that the other 

mounds contain the same sort of ruins. I am informed that those mounds 

exist not only here, but occasionally all along the way between Talla on 

the north and Chandkhali on the south, a distance of some fourteen miles. 

8. How old these mounds are, and when the houses which they 

cover were inhabited, it is impossible to say. The house I saw was only 
about the size of a well-to-do lyot’s house ; but for all I know there may 
be some larger. There are some hollows, the apparent remains of tanks 
that once existed near the houses, but there is no mark of wall or ditch 
round the mounds that I examined. * 

9. Of the inhabitants of the dwellings which once existed here, 

. . , there is at present not even a tradition. They 

Ancient settlers* , 

were not unlikely some ancient settlers in the 

place, who had disappeared with all their work before the present race 

of settlers came into this part of the land. The present race dates from 

about a hundred years back, and the older race must therefore hare 

dwelt in the place and disappeared long beford that. 

VHI . — History of the Bqfos of Naldatiga. — From A.D. 1600. 

The oldest family in the district, or at least the one which traces 
its descent fortheSl back, is that of the nyas of Naldanga. They have 
ftamished me with an account of theii^ origin and family hii^ry, an 
account which I can supplement from other sources of info rmation 
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2. It must have been about four hundred years ago that there lived 
BiHhim D4. HrwM, the “ Bhabrasuba, a vUlage in the Dacca district, a 

hermit. iqiui named Haladhar Bhattachaij, whos^ profes* 

sion was religion. His descendant of the fifth generation, a'bian named 
Bishna Bfis Hasra, who had by practices of austerity acquired super- 
human powers, left the house of his fathers and occupied a lonely ^de 
at a place near Naldanga, then named Khattrasuni, but now named 
Hazrahati, which place was then all jungle. * 

3. One day the nawab, or other governor, whoever he was, 
returning from a visit to Dacca, passed by the river which was under the 
hermit’s abode. His supplies had run short, he was in the middle of an 
almost luiinhabited jungle,, and he and his men wore in groat straits. 
Accordingly he sent a party ashoro to see wjiother they could find 
anything. Thejr could find nothing, but at last came across the hermitage 
of Bishna D^ Hazra, a poor enough place, from whoso appearance they 
could hardly derive any hopes. The hermit, however, called them, and 
when he learnt their wants, he asked each person to name wliat he desired, 
and by the power of his devotion was able to produce all they wanted, 
causing it suddenly to appear out of the ground before them. The 
nawab, enabled thus to continue his journey, bestowed upon BishnaD^five 
adjacent villages, and these formed the first beginning of the zemindari. 

4. This man had a son named Srimanta Bay, who, from his great 

„ _ , prowess, obtained the name of Banabir Khan. 

Ranabir Khan s nrowess. 

One does not exactly see how, living alone as a 
hermit in the jungles, he oatdd well h^ve produced a son, unless, indeed, 
he used the same autochthonio process by which he supplied the 
nawab’s men with provisions; but the legend does not descend to 
particulars. This son, less distinguished for piety apparently lihan his 
father, set about aggrandizing himself from a worldly point of view. 
The lands in this part of the country were then in the possession of 
Afghan zemindars, of whom one family resided at Sarup-pur (near 
^ ^ Kotehandpur). Thisfamily Banabir exterminated 

by the power of his arm, possessing himself of all 
their lands. Their zemindari from this extended till it occupied the 
whole circle of Muhammadshahi. 

5. The legend just related probably has for its foundation the 

acquisition of the zemindari by BomcTmilitaiy. chief when the Afghans 
were driven out of t^ oounixy, an event whioh ooouixed about the middle 
of the rixteriith century. . 
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6. The title of “ raja ” was first possessed by Chandi Oharan Deb 
Titles of “laja” and "Deb ™ descent firom BanabirEhan; 

'** and the family name “ Deb Ray” appears to have 

been borne '^‘by every descendant since Ronabir’s time, Ranabir’s son 
being Gopinath Deb Ray. 

Y. Mindful of their brahminioal origin, tbia &mily has always 
been distinguished for its>liberality in erecting and endowing idols and 
in making grants of land to brahmins, and even to Mahomedan saints. 
Ram Deb ^ay, the fourth raja. Was especially celebrated for these 
virtuous acts. His date was 1106 to 1134 (1698 to 1727). 

8. His successor, Raghu Deb Ray, disobeyed a summons of the 

DepriyatUm and reati- M-wab of Moorshedabad, and the nawab, as a 
tutioa of the aemindari. punishment, deprived him of his zemindari, 

bestowing it upon Raja Ram Kant Ray, the then raja of 'Nattore. This 
occurred in 1144 (1737), but three years later the nawab restored it to 
the family. 

- 9. The next raja, Krishna Deb Ray, died in 1180 (1773), leaving 
Faiiitioii of the *’"^0 natural sons, Miahendra and Ram Sankor 

(who retained each two-fifths of the inheritance), 
and an adopted son, Gobinda (who held one-fifth of the inheritance). 
Gobinda got his share separated off shortly afterwards, and for a time 
was known os the “ Teani Raja,” that is, the three annas raja. The 
other two also, at a subsequent period, had their shares separated. 
The property of Mahendra chiefly lay on the western side, and 
was called the “western circle ;”<that of Ram Sankor being called the 
“ eastern circle.” 


10. In a subsequent chapter it is related how the estates become 

to a great extent lost to the family. The Teani 

Riun of the fionSy. ^ . , , .nr _i. 

Raj was taken possession of by a mortgagee, 
and remained in his md his purchaser’s hands firom 1800 till about 1840, 
when it was purchased by the Naral Baboos. The western omde, 
dmilarly, was sold up by the sheriff in 1796, l>ut the heirs of the Riya 
Miahendra brought a suit against the purchaser, which ended in their 
obtaining, by compromise, seven annas of the estate they had lost. 
About 1840 their seven annas was sold up, for arrears of revenue as 
I believe, and the Naral Baboos bought it in. They subsequently 
purchased also th% nine annas po^on of this oirole. 

11. Thus at the present day the*Naral family has suooeeded tb' 
tbs possesnon of the Teani, and of the western oirole portions of the 
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The present raja. 


ICuhammadshahi estates ; and the representatives of the two branches 
of the family to which they once belonged, live in comparative poverty 
in the old Naldanga family house, upon the proceeds of som^pension 
lands, which did not pass to the purchasers along with theii^ estates. 

12. The middle branch of the family are still in possession of the 
** eastern circle,’’ a result due in a great measure 
to the fact that their estates have repeatedly 

come under the court of wards. Afber Bam Sankar, Sasi Bhusah Deb 
Bay was proprietor ; after him his adopted son, Indu Bhusfln Deb Bay, 
who held by sannad the title of raja. He has now died (1870), and 
his adopted son, Pramoth Bhusan Deb Bay, is now proprietor. These 
three proprietors were miners when they succeedeld. 

13. The estate formed for a short time the nucleus of a separate 
coUectorate, which was m 1787 swallowed up in 
that of Jessore. The seat of the coUectorate was 

Jhenida, where the rajas appear to have had their cutcherries. At 
present the rajas’ port is managed from Naldanga, and the Naitd 
Baboos’ part is managed from their “ Chakla” cutcherry near Jhenida. 


Collcctorato of Muluun- 

mniialiRliiT 


IX . — History of the Bajas of Jessore (or of Chanchra). — From A.D. 1590. 

The histoiy of Bengal relates that in 1580 a rebellion broke out 
in Bengal, and that first Baja Todonnal, and afterwards Azim Khan, 
were sent by the Emperos Akbor to suppress it. Azim Khan arrive in 
1582 and had finished his work by 1583. 

2. One of the warriors who came with him was Bhabeshwor Bay, 

Biiabediwtt Ray, a wi- rewarded by being put in possession 

of the pergunnahs of Saydpur, Amidpur, Mura- 
gaohha, and Mallikpur — ^part of the territories which had been taken 
from Baja Fratapaditya. He enjoyed these possessions tiU 1588 (996 
B.S.), when he died. • 

3. BQs suocessor, Mutab Bam Bay, held possession of these 
pergihmahs from 995 till 1026 (1588 till 1619). Daring B^a Mon 
Singh’s war with l^tapaditya, he gave assistanoe to the former, and that 
being the successful side, he retained possession of the four pergunnahs. 
During the last seven yem of his ■tenure, it is recorded that he had 
to pay revenue on account ofrhis lands, which apparently had not bi^ore 
- be«i assessed. - 
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4. Tlie next suooessor was named Eandarpa Bay, and he held pos* 

Kandjura .TUy extends B®88ion from, 1026 to 1066 (1619 to 1649), during 
the xcminit'Ti. whioh time he acquired, by what means is not 

stated, tholollowing perg^unnahs : — ^D&tia, Ehaliakhali, Bagmara, Selim- 
abad, Shajialpui, extending his zemindari south-westward from Say dpur. 

' 6 . Manohar Bay was his suooessor, and he appears to have held 

ManoimrBay, the chief possession for a long time. He apparently obtained 
founder ff the ftmiiy. ^^e nawab an authority over all the sur- 

rounding estates, whioh ware to pay their revenue, not directly, but 
through him. Now, it is a foot that a large number of these estates began 
at once to defoult in revenue, and, in accordance with the then revenue 
system, Manohar Bay; by paying the arrearq due on them, and engaging 
for the future, obtained j^ssession of them as part of his own zemindari. 
I iTiinlr the oirouinstanoes are such as to mahe one suspe^ that Manohar 
Bay brought about the default in order to attain his own ends. However 
this may be, we'find that during his possession of the zemindari the 
following pergunnahs were acquired, mostly after this manner : — 


Bamohandrapur, in 1682. 
Hassenpur, in 1689. 

Bangdia and Bahimabad, in 1691. 
Chingutia, in 1690. 


Isa^ur, in 1696. 

Mallay, Sobnal, Sobna, in 1699. 
Sahos, in 1703. 


Some other smaller pergunnahs were acquired at the same time, namely 
Talla, Phalua, Sripadkabiraj, Bhatla, Calcutta, &o. 

* 6. I should mention that I ^d D&tia and Khaliskhali given in 
an ancient list of the acquisitions of Manohar, but in the lists recently 
put into my hands by the family, these two are, as already stated, 
enumerated among the acquisitions of Eandarpa. 

7. Manohar Bay may thus be regarded as the founder of the 
Old pergunnah family. The zemindari, when he obtained it, was 

dm only a moderate one, but when he left it, it was . 

by for the largest in the neighbourhood. The list, and the manner of 
his aoquisitioiis, drewthatat that time tiie pe^unnahswere for the most 
part in the possession of different persons ; and it is possible that these 
persons had acquired them in much the same way that Manohar’s 
ancestor had : namely, on account of military servioe. 'As to the names 
of these zemindam, I find Ealidfe Bay was the zemindar of Isa^uT 
pergunnah., I do not know any of the other names. WewQljmhsequently 
also find that there were a few pei^^unnahs which xemaiu^-anabsor^d 
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by fbese great estates (Hogla, for example, and Sultanpur), and that 
these were siinilarly each in the possession of different famiU^. The 
estate of the nyas of Jessore is therefore founded upon ^e gradual 
acquisition by the possessors of one of these estates of the pergunnahs 
belonging to their neighbours ; the aggrandizement, at the expense of 
the rest, of one out of several not unequal zemindar families. Their 
history differs in this respect from that of the Naldanga fiunily, who 
appear, from almost their earliest residence in the district, te have held, 
with respect to their neighbours, pretty much the some position of 
pre-eminence that they held at the time of the permanent settlement. 

8. The term “nya,” which both these families adopted, means 

nothing, and does not indicate any nobility of 

Tho tide “raja.” . . ° 

« origin. Every great zemindar assumed the title of 
raja ; and in the early correspondence of the district, the heads of the 
families of Jessore, Naldanga, and Nattore, are sometimes termed rajas 
and sometimes not. Their own petitions and representations as often 
omit as insert the appellation. 

9. Manohar Eay died in 1112 (1705) [I think that is the date], 

and was succeeded by his son, Krishna Bam, who 

TTwahviA. Ram Ray. 

ruDiu Kom K 7 . zemindari up till n36 (1729). During 

his time the pergunnahs of Maheshwarpassa and Baymongal were 
acquired in the some way as Monohor had acquired his neighbours’ 
estates, and some smaller and less known pergunnahs were added to the 
zemindari. Part of these, Bozitpur for example, were acquired, by 
purchase firom the raja of £lrishnana^ar (Nuddea). 

10. After him came Sukh Deb Bay, and kConohar’s widow 

l>wtitioii into twolvo ^ make over four annas duire in the 

umu and ftwii annat. estate to his brother, Syam Sundar, and thus the 

estate became divided into two parts, and so for a short time it 
oontinued to be held. In the twdve annas share Sukh Deb was succeeded 


Erulma Ram Ray. 


by his son, Nilkant, in 1152(1745) ; but the four annas share become 
nntenonted in 1163 or 11^ (1756 or 1758) ; Syam Sundar and his inftmt 
son both having died. 

.11. At that time the East India Oompony reomved from the 
Tho fljjdpm niftitir nawab a grant of certain land near Oaloutta, and 
pue of the zemipdars whom the namb dispossessed; 
in order to make this grant was named Salah-u-dm i^han.' This 
rppreseatiug i^t Syani Siindt^B propei^^ heirs, requesti^: its 

biiw^AW^y in for the l(XB. of ^ immuS zei^(^^ 
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and tlio nawab, not unwilling to give what was not his own, bestowed 
upon hi^ the four annas share of the raja’s estates. 

12. Iv/^nnot toll at what precise period the ^specific’ partition of 
these two shares was accomplished ; but it was probably soon after the 
division was made. Had Syam Suiidar not possessed a separate ^specific’ 
shore, a stnanger coidd never have come in to an'est possession. 

The four annas share lay mostly within the pergunnah of Sayd- 
pur, and was. therefore known as the four annas estate, or as the Saydpur 
estate, both of which names exist to this day. The twelve annas share 
used to be called the Isafpur estate, that being the chief pergunnah in it. 

14. In the possession of the Isafpur estate Srikont Bay succeeded 

Nilkant Bay in 1171 11764), and it was this man 

Srikant ruin, 

who had possession of it all througlj^ the permanent 
settlement time. We shall recount in connection with that settlement 
how he lost it pergunnah after pergunnah, until his family, having 
nothing left, lived upon the bounty of G-ovemment. 

15. Bajah Srikant died in 1803, and his son, Banikant, then became 

the head of the family, who were then, as iust 

The famUy Kcorer. .xi i • *0 x t 

stated, only pensioners of Government. In 

1808, by suit in the Supreme Court, Banikant Bay recovered, by 
having the sherifiTs sale cancelled, that part of his ancestral property 
wl^i^ lay within perg^nah Saydpur, and then he gave up the pension 
and once more became a zemindar. 

. 16. Banikant having died, Baradakant, then a minor, succeeded 
in 1817, and the estate was maftiagod by ‘the court of wards, who 
considerably increased the value of it. Moreover, the pergunnah Sahos, 
one of the ancient possessions of the family, was restored to the ftmily 
by Government, who had confiscated it in 1833, it' having been proved 
to have been bought under a false name at an auction sale for arrears. 

17. There are some other smaller estates in the family besides 
these two pergunnahs. 

18. Baja Baradakant Bay, the present representative of . the 

family, obtained from Government a sannad as 

Bwaddoat Bay. Bahadoor, in recognition of his position 

and of the assistance which he had rendered during the mutiny. His 
family residence, whence {dso his e|tates are managed, is dose to Jessore ; 
but he himself has-been of late years rather an absentee from the district. 

19; 'So much for the twdve annas share of: the IsaQpur estate; we 
must shew now what became of the four annas: . share which WM^ 
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bestowed on Salah-Urdin Khan. At the time of the permanent 
settlement it was in the possession of a Mussulman lady, Moui^Ian, his 
widow, and she is noted as having been a very good magii^r of her 
property. She brought it in safety through the critical time that 
succeeded the permanent settlement, and saved it &om the dangers 
which overwhelmed almost all the other zemindars. 


20. In 1814 we find the estate in the possession of Manu Jan^s 


The trust estate. 


half-brother, Haji Muhammad Mah«n, who in 
that year died. Having no heirs, he hy will 


made his estate over in trust for the benefit of the imambara at 


Hooghly, which has since that time enjoyed its revenues. A small part 
of the estate, namely Taraf Bobnol, had befere the permanent settlement 
been granted tc^this imambara. (See GoUeotor’tf 18-13-90). The estate 
now forms the Saydpur trust estate, and it will be noticed in a sepamte 
chapter. By the natives it is usually denominated the four annas estate. 


X . — Siatory of the of Nattore. — Frotn A.D. 1760. 


I HAVE not got firom the Nattore family any account of themselves, 
but I have collected some information regard- 
ing them &om tradition in those parts of the 
district which were once within their zemindari. Last century their 
estates formed the largest, or nearly the largest zemindari in ^he 
country, and tradition cads it an estate of fifty-two lakhs of rupees. 
The pergunnah of Sahujial, in the west of the district, the zemindari of 
Bhusna in the west, including the pergunnahs Naldi, Mokimpur, 
Sator, &o., were within this zemindari; the latter apparently having 
been bestowed upon the rajas of Nattore when Sitoram’s rebeUiousness 
caused it to be taken away from his family. 

2. In the last half of last century t^ Nattore zemindari was in 
posse^on of Maharani Bhabani, who was widow 
Bam Bhabam. ^ Eamkant Ray, son of Riya Ranyibpii 

Ray. This lady’s &me is f^read &r and wide, and especially is it noted 
that she was a mert pious lady, continuidly Epending her money in the 
endowinspt of idols. She established u^Benates alone 380 temples, guest* 
V houses (atithalay), and other relie^ous edifi^ 
some of .wliioh are still up ; but some ^ve 
<MifuMd to 1^ beoauw the &mily, by the loss of ito 


Rani BHabani 
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estates, became too poor to support them. Bdigious edifices were 
erected by ber also in other parts of tiie country, and endowed with 
money anuiawith land. There are many of these at Nattore, the seat of 
the family, and there is one well-known one at Moorshedabad, which is 
named Sham Hay. It is endowed with large lands, its principal endow- 
ment being Dihi (or “estate?’) Fhulbaria, which lies between Ohaugaohha 
and Ej^tliganj, and has its outchercy at Shibnagar, opposite Ealiganj. 

3. Either in consequence of her death, or in consequence of his 

coming of age, the zemindari was transferred firom 
Baja Ram Eridma Ray. uxto those of her adopted son, Baja 

Bom TTriabna. Bay. « He was also an exceedingly pious person, and 
spent his whole time in performing religious duties. Unlike his mother, 
he forsook all care of woi-ldly affiiirs, 'and left them to maiaage themselves 
as they best could, provided he only could carry on his religious duties. 
His zemindaris began to go to ruin, and his servants began to plunder 
him on every side, and to amass fortunes for 

ITis ruiiia . . 

themselves. Then came the permanent settlement. 
With the best management it became very difScult, as will be sub- 
sequently explained in detail, to meet the demands made upon the estate, 
and the bad management of the raja only precipitated him the sooner 
into min. His estates defaulted on every side, they began to be sold, 
and many of them were bought up by the servants, who should have 
looked after their due management with the very money which they 
had withdrawn from the coffers of the raja. 

4. Before the permanent ^ttlement had been ten years in force, 
the raja of Nattore had been stripped of his estates one after another ; and 
he who had obtained an inheritance of a zemindari of fifly-two lakhs, 
transmitted to his heir one which produced only three lakhs. Apparently, 
the only part of the once magnificent estate which the fiunily managed 
to retain was the part which had been devoted to the service of the 
many deities the fiunily had .set up. I do not know if the fiunily have 
any properly in the district now except the Dihi Phulbatia which has 
been mentioned above. 

6. Of the .estates of this once wealthy house, the Bhusna 
of tha portion was sold up, being divided into mmy 
large perggonnahs. One pnrohaaer got Nald^ 
GOfSi Bator, one ftokimpur, and so on ; each of the portions fiwming in 
itself a respectable landed estate. Sahqial was apparently broken up 
into dihis, or “ small estates,” each of whuh oomposei^,^^ 
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villages lying in the some tract of country and pa 3 dng revenue under 
one head. The largest of these was Dihi Arpara, which was purchased 
by Kelaram Mukhaijya of Ghobradanga, the grandfathei^f the late 
SaradR Prasanna. Two others, Dihi Kaneshpur and Dihi ISiurappur, were 
purchased by Ghopimohan Thakur, the ancestor of the great Thakur family. 

6. The largest purchasers of these estates were Kalisankar Bay, 

The Narai and Digha- ancestor of tho^Naral family, and Dayaram 
pati families. "Roj, the ancestor of the Dighapati family. The 

former was dewan of the Nattore raja, and it was partly ,*if not chiefly^ 
by unjust stewardship that he managed to acquire the estates which he 
ought to have managed for another. The latter was also dewan of the 
same family, and most of ];iis purchases aro near l^attore, in the Bajshahye 
part of the ancient zemindori. I have heard it stated, though I know 
not with whht truth, that the history of their acquisitions is similar to 
that of Ealisonkar Bay’s. 


PART III.— THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS OF 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION— 178M811, 

COMPILED C&IE7LY FBOAI THE DISTRICT RECORDS. 


XI . — State of the District prior to 1871. 


Before passing on to the narration of the establishment and progress . 
of local admmistration en the part of the British, it will be well to state ; 
some leading facts connected with the condition of the district at the > 
time when it passed out of Mahomedan into English hands. These* 
lURtters axe not categorically stated in any part of the records 6f Ihe 
dii^oty but ei^ooiaUy in the very early ones there are so mopy allwoiis 
to them, that it is not difficult from the perusal of the record to divine 
mu<^ of the d in which the first 
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3. The Muhammad 
■hahi estate. 


2 . The district, as we hare already seen, was divided chiefly among 

Gsbat Zemiitbabi#. zemindaris. Baja Srikant Bay 

1. The isofh^r lemin. 'W'as the zemindar of all that part of the country 
which lay between the Bhairab and Fasar on the 
east, almost up to the lohamati on the west. His northern limit, 
stated in the same general way, was the region through which the 
imperial road from Calcutta to Jessore and Dacca subsequently ran. 
This estate was .called the Isafpur estate. 

3. We liave also seen that this zemindari was only a twelve anims 

a. ThaSayapiirzenun- original zemindari, for four annas 

^ of it had been separated off and conferred upon a 

Mussulman zemindar. This separated port wns composed principally of 
lands in the pei^unnahs of Saydpur and Sahos, and the estate derived 
its name from Saydpur. * 

4. Beyond the boundaries just specified, and to the north of them, 

3 The estate of Muhammadshahi, which was at 

e®***®- that time possessed by the Noldanga family. Its 

boundaries may be described as coincident with those which ore now 
allotted on the map to pergunnah Muhommadshalii. 

5. The next great zemindari was that of Bhtisna, which was part 
4 . The ,emm. *^® territory of the raja of Nattore. It included 

dwi- not only the present district of Furreedpore, but 

A.1nn the pergunnah Naldi, which is at present the north-eastern quarter 
of the district, and which, in its most extensive meaning, includes such 
perguSmahs as Sator and Mokimpur^ Although Bhyana was only part 
of the domains of the raja of Nattore, yet it was a separate zemindari, 
and was all along treated as such. 

6. Besides these great zemindaris, there were a few others of less 

extent within the district. Fergunnahs Hogla 
A ftw minor zemindaris. Belftilia formed the largest of these minor 

zemindaris, and belonged to one Krishna Singh Bay, of whose family I 
know nothing, except that his heirs, at a subsequent period^ were for a 
long time engaged in disputing about their shares. 

7. Another minor zemindari which, along with the one just 

Katui* of mentioned, and with Selimabad, filled up the 

south-eastern comer of the district was pergunnah 
Sultanpur. Kasiimih Datt was thd zemindar of it, and he obtained 
the zemindari^'in a manner which is sufficient of itself to show how 
little the idea of proprietorship in the soil, which wiif^at the 


4. The Bhusna zemin< 
dori. 


A few minor zemindaris. 
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of the permanent settlement, originally entered into the oonoeption of a 
zemindar’s rights. In 1774 the committee of revenue reported to 
the president and oounoil that the then zemindars of Sultanwr \rere in 
orrear and would not pay up. They recommended that they should he 
turned out of possession, and stated that one Easinath Datt was ready 
to pay up the arrear, and to engage for the payment of the future 
revenue accroing on the estate, if it were transferred to him. The 
Governor General approved the proposal on 16th May 1774, and 
some days after the committee again wrote •stating that Elasiaath Datt 
had paid up the arrear and had entered into engagements for the 
future revenue. 

8. In consequence of«this ^ was put in posiMSsion of the estate, or 
rather of thirteen annas of it, for that was ^ that was affected by 
these proceedings. 

9. In the history of the fiunily of the raja of Chanchra, I have 
noted several instances where proprietorship of an estate was transferred 
by the ruling power from a defaulting zemindar to a stranger merely ol 
the latter’s undertaking to pay up arrears, hut the present is the only 
instance I have come across where the principle was adopted by the 
British Government. There ore no doubt other instances, os I met this 
one only because it was referred to in a letter of the judge’s of 19th 
October 1790, where he reports proceedings which had arisen out of it. 
Tho old zemindars had sued to have it dedorod that £asinath Datt was 
only a fbrmer for life, and not zemindar in his own right. They churned 
this, not by denying that jGovemmeiit had power to make such transfers 
as hod been made in this case, but by alleging that this was the 
intention of the Government, because, when it accepted the committee’s 
recommendation that Ka siaath Dat t should be admitted to engagements, 
it omitted to specifically declare that the old zemindars should be turned 
out of possession. What the decree in the suit was I do not know, 
but Eiasinath certainly retained the zemindori. 

10. The zemindaria I have mentioned included almost the entire 

but there were other smaller 
and petty lemindan. OBeB Scattered over the oountiy. The total num- 
ber of zemindaris at the time of the permanent settlement was just 
over 100 ; but the character of the large on^s, which I have noted 
in detail) and the position of the proprietors of thei^ were so different 
from what obtained in the cas^ of the smaller oneS) that one is alm^ 
led to infer that thisQ smaller zemindaris were rather firagmente of 
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the large ones which hod been separated off by ptunhase or grant of 
some sort, than estates which had always had a separate existence. 
The owh'Ts of the larger zemindaris hod a part in the administration 
of the country, to which these pettier zemindars were not admitted. 

11. That which I have just stated with respect to the origin of 

mere Kasinath Datt’s title affords a strong argument to 
eonttacton for tovenue. shew that the zemindars were rather in the position 
of oonfractors for land revenue, than of owners of landed estates paying 
revenue to ^verument. This view of their position is ftuther supported 
by a foot which appears in the history of the Chanohra family, namely, 
that lianohor Bay, one of the Chanohra line, not only engaged with the 
nawab to pay the revenue of his own estates; but also to collect and pay 
over the revenue aocrui;ag on the smaller estates in his neighbourhood, 
with which previously he had hod nothing to do. 

12. But the zemindars were contractors not only for land revenue. 

Their .j.n;n.-.«r at i Te other revenue also: in fact, contractors 

powwsandirre 8 poiuibUii 7 . tjjg general administration such as it then 
was. They paid, as we shall see, a certain sum by way of excise 
revenue, and managed excise within their limits just as they pleased. 
They also handed over to Government a certain sum as duties on 
internal trade, and were allowed in turn to make almost any exactions 
they pleased on traders. The duties of police were in their hands, and 
they had to keep up police establishments. They were also held liable 
to reimburse any one who had been despoiled by robbery within their 
liiSits; though it is doubtful whether, at the time at least when the 
British obtained possession, they were ever called on to fulfil this 
condition of their contract, or even whether the Mahomedan Government 
was strong enough to enforce it. We shall find also that the zemindars, 
or rather their subordinates, had a good deal to do with the adjudication 
'of petty disputes, whether of a criminal or of a civil nature. 

13. The daroga, as he was called, appears to have been almost the 

The aaioga the only ^^ommeut offio^ in the district who had 

OoTenunent offieef. anything to do with civil administration. It was 

his duty to receive irom the zemindars the daooits, robbers, and muiderets 
whom they had to apprehend, and to try them. He might also receive 
complaints direct from complainants. His authority was, however, 
very limited, fotf except perhaps*in petty oases, he had to submit his 
proceedings to the Government (the tudb nawab) in each case, and. 
to receive from the Goveininent the mrder passed oh ewsh individual 
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accused ; and neither in theory nor in practice had he any supervisional 
authority over the zemindars. 

14. In such a system it may be said that the only object of the 
Abuses resulting from Government was revenue. Almost all the funo- 

tbo system. administration were heaped upon the 

zemindars, and they might do pretty mudi as it pleased them so* long 
as they discharged their revenue. Supervision was a mere name, if 
it was even so much as that. * 

15. The consequences of such a state of things may be easily 
imagined. The best and most energetic men in the world would be 
sure to fail as administrators if they found themselves left, without 
control or supervision, to ndo over people whose interests in almost every 
matter were opposed to their own. How much^worse must it have been 
when the rulei3 were Bengali zemindars, a class notorious, at that time at 
least, for their habit of handing over all their duties to too often corrupt 
subordinates, and who even now, after nearly a century of enlightenment, 
are often apt to postpone the interests of justice to their own private 
ends ! The zemindars followed the example of Government and trans- 
ferred the task of administration to subordinates selected by themselves, 
not with reference to their ability or uprightness, but solely with 
reference to their readiness to secure their masters’ interests. The people 
were oppressed that the zemindar might have his rent, and they wore 
plundered in order that the zemindar’s servants might become rich. 
The zemindars, who performed all their police duties on contract, kept up 
the most wretchedly ineffiqient establiijhments for the purpose ; and da^oits 
and robbers , plied their profession with vigor, finding little hindrance 
&om the police, and often in league with them, and even with the 
zemindar himself, or his higher officers. 

16. Complaint against wrong was useless; the zemindar or his 
officer had it entirely in his own option whether he should listen to it 
or not : and the complainant had very little chance of relief, for the 
oppressor was often the •zemindar’s servant, and the plunderer, even 
if they took the trouble to trace him, would not find it difficult to make 
friends with his captors. 


17. The collection of revenue was at this time, and for long after, 
a matter entix^ly distinct from the rest of the 
CdUMhon of nTemm. administration. The first distriot officer 

came. administer the goyemmont and not .to ooUert the revenue^ and 
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for Beveral years the revenue of the districts which he administored was 
paid partly in Calcutta and partly in the Bajshahye district (Nattore). 

18. '(There had been a collector of Jessore for a year or two, from 
1772 to 1774, hut that was an experiment which Warren Hostiags tried 
in many districts of Bengal, and after a short time discontinued on the 
ground of expense. It was the first attempt at direct collection, hut 
was made to give way to a system much less expensive, hut mu<^ less 
efficieifi.. Had the English collectors been retained, and kept stationed 
at the many places in the interior where they were in 1772 to 1774, it 
is not unlikely that the British Government would sooner have had its 
eyes opened to the monstrous injustices of the Native Government 
through zemindars, and would long before 1781 have considered itself 
obliged to take a direct part in the intemal administration of the country. 
I am aware that the direct government is usually dated from 1772, but 
what the British did before 1781 can hardly be dignified by the name 
of intemal administration. The maintenaneo of half a dozen provincial 
civil courts in the whole of the wide territory of Bengal eon hardly be 
said to constitute an active government. 

19. The collection of the revenue had been in the hands of the 
company for some years before they undertook the administration 
proper of the eountiy; and when our history of the administration 
opens, the Mussulman system of collection had already given way to 
a more regular one. We con, however, see a little of its nature 
from the accoimts that have already been given of the old zemindars. 
These zemindars were a turbulenjb lot, much, too independent and not 
very punctual in the payment of their revenues. They might, however, 
fight among themselveB and swallow up their smaller neighbours, much 

, as they chose, so long as they paid their revenue ; 

The fhujdan. w * 

and to ensure their paying, the nawabs kept 
a military governor with a small force in each of the districts. This 
officer, the ffiujdar as he was called, retained on the part of the nawab 
sufficient appearance of power to make it th» interest of each zemindar 
to secure himself by continuing to pay his revenue, or as much of it 
as would satisfy the nawab. Beyond that point probably the fkigdars 
did not care to go, as the system of the nawabs was rather a military 
occupation of thee ountiy wheret he zemindars, th^ tribute beaters, were 
the potentates, then the administration of the country as their own. 

20. When the British undertook 4ihe coUeotiou of Gie revenues, 
however, the foipdarsapiKNir to have been chwged with duties somewhat 
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different to those they performed under the Mahomedon Government. 
The British idea of administration was not military occupation, and the 
&ujdars became puidyhigh officers of police. They form^ part of 
a police system established by Warren Hastings, and had under them 
thanadars, or officers in charge of smaller jurisdictions. As there had 
been under the Mahomedans two faujdaris, one at Bhusna and ohe at 
Mirzanagar, so both of these appear to have been retained in the first 

police system of Jessore. • 

* » » » . , * «'« 

21. Such, then, was the condition of tho district prior to 1781, when 
English administration was first established. More of the details will 
appear as wo go on ; but thetgeneral view given in Ihis chapter will aid 
materially in tho apprehension of what comes ^er. It is as it were 
the storting poiiSt in our history of tho administration of the district. 


XU . — The JEstabliishmnt of British Administrathn in the Bistrict, 1781. 


In April 1781 the Governor General increased very greatly tho number 
Court eatabiuOiod at of civil courts in Bengal. There were only half a 
dozen before, and now twice that number were 
added. One of the now adawluts (as they wore coUod) thus established 
was the adawlut at Moorly, and its jurisdiction included the whole of the 
present districts of Jessore and Fuireedpore, and that port of the 24- 
Fergunnahs which lies east qf the river ^diamati. Moorly was selected & 
the head-quarters of this district (or province, as it used then to be deno? 
minated), because it was thehead-quarters of the Mahomedan Government, 
such as it was. The proximity of Ghonoihra, the seat of the raja of Jessore, 
was probably the reason why Moorly originally had become the head- 
quarters of the district. The adawlut or civil court thus established was 
indifferently termed the adawlut at Moorly or the adawlut of Jessore. The 


latter name of course superseded the former when ten years later the head- 

I Hit - •_!. j ii-JL ir i_i.. XI _-.._xi.«iJ» 


2. The same Government order declared that the judges of these 
courts were to exercise also the powers vested in the 
The magiftMte, foiqdflrs ond thanadors, a system which was thus 

abolished all over Bengal. The &xydaiE were, as has been said, high 
officers of. p olice, and the thanadars were the police officers who had 
'charge of police stations. Their abuse of powei^, and the oppressionB 
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Thedaroga. 


they committed, hod become notorioiis ; and it was this chiefly that led 
to their abolition and the transference of their functions to an English 
ofScer located in the district. 

3. In respect of these police functions the judge was denominated 
also magistrate. He took the place of the faujdor, being a pure officer 
of police, and the thanadars who stUl remoinod in existence were made 
subordinate to him as magistrate. 

41 This origin of the district magistracy will account for the 
name of “ faujdari,” applied up to the present day . 
The faujdan. ^ magisterial jurisdiction. The functions of 

the “ faujdari court” have, however, entirely changed ; for whereas it is 
now an almost purely judicial institution, itiwas at its first establishment 
in 1781 a purely police jurisdiction. The duty of the magistrate was 
then only the management of the police : he had to apprehend offenders, 
but with their trial he had nothing to do. 

5. The duty of faying accused persons was performed by an officer 

called the “daroga;” and within the Moorly 
The daroga. jurisdiction there were two darogos, one at Jessore 

and one at Bhusna. The daroga was subordinate solely to the nazim 
of Moorshedabad, and the Government was very particular to instruct 
the magistrate that ho had over the daroga no authority whatever. 
The nazim had, in fact, never conceded to the British Government the 
power of trying and punishing criminals. (G. 3-7--81. M. 22-1-82.) 

6. The British Government also had no authority over the darogas, 
e&though, desirous to keep itself ocquointipd with the details of the 
administration of criminal justice, it induced the nazim to direct the 
darogas to submit to it through the magistrates a monthly statement of 
their criminal proceedings. (G. 9-10-81.) 

7. The daroga’s powers were exceedingly limited ; in fact, he was 
rather on officer who reported cases for the order of the nazim (or rather 
the naib nazim, an officer appointed for this and other duties), than a 
judge empowered himself to deed with ariminals. Petty oases he could 
deal with by inflicting small periods of imprisonment ; but these oases 
were very few compared with the number he had to refer for order to 
the nizamat. (M. 17-10-81.) 

8. The daroga also had charge of the jail and of the records. 

^ « So far a» regarded the execution of sentences 

pronounced by* the naib nazim, the rnagistrate 
had a certain supervision. We find the magistrate oooasionidly making 


The jail. 
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to the British Government proposals regarding the treatment of convicts, 
a subject on which more will be said hereafter. Also it was through 
the magistrate that the darogas received the orders pronoun^dd by the 
naib nazim, and the magistrate on one occasion submitted to Govern- 
ment a complaint that the daroga of Bhusna would not receive an 
officer whom he had sent to see the sentences carried into execution. In 
respect of the jail also we find that the daroga was obliged to get the 
magistrate’s approval of his estimates for repairs before he se:*it them up 
to the nizamat. ‘ (M. 8-3-84 ; 3-10-81 ; 31-l!;?-88.) 

9. Such then was the system of criminal administration when first 
established in 1781. The judicial port was performed by the daroga, a 
Mahomedmi officer acting iftider the Mahomedan Government, and the 
executive part was performed by the ipiagistrate, an English officer acting 
under the English Government. (Board’s Eeg. 6-4-81.) 

10. The Governor General, when he established the court at 

Mr. HcnckoU, judge. Moorly, appointed Mr. Tilman Henckell to be 

Mr. itocke, auiatant. judge and magistrate, and Mr. llicbard Eooke 

to be bis register. The judge got Es. 1,300 a mouth at first, but 
on 27th February 1784 his salary as judge was raised to Es. 2,000, 
and he got Es. 600 more as magistrate. A reduction was afterwards 
made, for on 9th May 1786 his pay os judge is stated at Es. 1,120. 
Besides pay he got also a proportion of the institution fees deposited 
with civil court plaints. The register’s salary was only Es. 300. 

11. These two men, Tilman Henckell and Eichard Eooke, remoinc)^ 

a long time connected withtJessore. They were both men of more than 
ordinary ability. Mr. HenokoU’s name is still remembered in some parts 
of the district, and we shall observe in the history of his administration 
how admirably he did his work His acquaintance with every subject 
affecting his district was most intimate ; and no vm>ng was too remote for 
his energy to grapple with, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of his administration vras, that it was the duty of Government to 
procure the peace and comfbrt of the mass of the inhabitants, though it 
might involve some harm in respect of the Company’s commercial 
interests. These views were a little too advanced for his age, for there 
was then too ' great an inclination on Gie port of GK)V6mment officials 
to look upon the natives as bom only to be a means of profit to the 
Company. IHenbkell vras never unmindftd of* his employers’ 

mercantile interests, but he alwdys set this befom him as his duty,— - 
to g^uard the then almost hdpless natives from the oppressions to which 
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tLej were subjected by the conunerdal officers of the company as well 
as by their own zemindars. 

13. ' Mir. Booke apparently began his serrice in 1781 in Jessore. 
While he was Mr. Hendrell’s subordinate, he always carried out 
Mr. , Henckell’s vi^ws, and when he succeeded him in his office, he 
continued his policy. In fact, the firuits of Mr. Henokell’s administration 
are for a long time risible in the history of the district ; and it is certain 
that its early records derive great interest from the fact that it was two 
such men os Henckell andBocke who were at the head of aifaurs, during 
the time which intervened between its first establishment in 1781, and 
the completion of Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, which by 1793 had dionged 
the first crude attempts at district government for a system substantially 
the same as that which ever since has prevailed. 


XIII. — 17{e Police Administration. — 1781-90. 


Police sjstcm refomed. 


Mr. Henckell arrived at Moorly in the middle of May 1781, and 
shortly afterwards submitted his proposals for the 
remodelling of the police force. The faujdars of 
course had already been recalled, to the great satisfaction of the peoxde 
whom they grievously oppressed. In fact, the whole police system 
appears to have been one of oppression and corruption. There hod been 
i^Qur thannahs — ^Bhusna, Mirzanogar (near Trimohini), Noabad (now 
Khulna), and Dhaimpur, and subordinate to these thannahs were several 
chaukieB. A thannah at Shahujial is also in one place referred to. There 
were paid .officers at the thannahs, but the ohaukies worked by means of 
gdindm or informers, who received no salary, and were, as a natural 
result, obliged to obtain a livelihood by capturing innocent persons 
and extorting money firom them — a i^rstem which the faujdars and 
thanadars, their superiors, oertfunly made no endeavour to prevent, and 
perhaps oven partook iit the guilt of. (M. 34-5-81 ; 18-6-81.) 

3. How &r these &ujdari police were a terror to evildoers, it is not 
ea^tosay. There were certainly a considerable number of people in jail, 
though one is disposed to think that the iimooent were hardly safe firom 
being mixed up with the guilty. Mr. Henokdl goes so fifff as to say 
that the establiHunent of the fofir thannahs above mentioned ** rendered 
it next- to impossible for dacoits and robbers to oommit depredation 
without meeting with their deserts.” But this is hardly consistent with ; 
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what he states about the oppressions of the &ujdars, and the collusion of 
their subordinates with robbers, or with the undoubted fact that at the 
time when he joined the district there were bands of robbers, fifty strong, 
roaming about it. The faujdars, no doubt, did something to check robbery 
and dacoity ; but people were contented in those days with results that 
would now be considered disgraceful. (M. 24-5-81; 18-6-81.) 

3. What Mr. Henckell proposed was rather a change of personnel 
than a change of system. Assuming himself the position an^ atfthority 
of the two abolished faujdars, he proposed td station at each of the four 
thannahs a girdwar, or head police officer, whose business it would be to 
apprehend dacoits and forward them for trial to Moorly. Their sub- 
ordinates were not to be informers, but to be foreign sepoys, as native 
barkandazes were so apt to collude with offendtjrs. His police were to 
possess more o/ the mUitary than of the detective bharaoter, and this 
seems to have suited the then work. For the aim then proposed was 
not the prosecution of minor offences, but the checking of great ones — 
dacoity and murder, and such like. When a dacoity oemured the 
investigation consisted chiefly in following up the gang to their homes ; 
and as the gang relied rather upon their strength than upon the secrecy 
of their proceedings, this was simply a jwm-military expedition. When 
the pursuing detachment reached the lair of the gang, the zemindar 
through his servants (who had always a semi-pohoe character) was 
expected, and usually compelled by pressure on the part of the Government 
officers to deliver up the men. 

4. The zemindars, it> should be aoted, are not talked of as having 

separate police establishments. They were ex- 
Zemmdan police. pected, by meaus of their ordinary servants, to 

protect property from plunder and hand over offenders to the authorities ; 
and when Mx. HenckeU’s girdwars and thanadars were appointed, they 
were to help in and to see to the performance of these duties, and could 
always claim co-operation on the part of the zemindar’s servants. 
Mir. Henckell in an early tetter complains that the zemindar’s naib at 
Bhusna had reftised to give paiks and nakdis (armed footmen) to assist 
the regular police. (M. 29-9-81.) 

5. It ^raU be observed that the establishment of a thaniuh at 
Moorly was no part either of the previously existing system of police 
or of Mx. Henbkell’s proposals. I presume Mx. i&enokell himself 
intended to do the work whfoh in other places was done by the 
thanadars; When his proposals were accepted by Government, . a 

* K 
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force of fifty sepoys was established at Moorly, besides thirty each at 
Mirzanagor and’ Bhusna, and four at Dharmpur, which was a small 
thannah. ^ Noabad is not mentioned as having any such force ; the force 
stationed at Khulna in connection with the salt department was probably 
considered to afford sufficient military strength. (M. 2-4-82.) 

6. This system of police, which cost perhaps Bs. 800 or 850 a month, 
„ , turned out far too expensive for the commercial 

PoliCG^ duties entirely o ^ 

transferred tq^ zemindars, ideas of the Government. The Government began 
by ordering, in opposition to Mr. HenckeU’s 
remonstrances, the substitution of barkandazes for sepoys ; and before 
this was carried out they ordered the entire abolition of the police 
establishment, except that the force at Moorly was to bo retained. 
(M. 2-4-82. G. 29-6-82.) 

7. The Government order which directed this step declared that 
all zemindars, chaudhris, and taluqdars, conformable to the original 

and fundamental tenure on which they hold their zemindaris and other 
lands, are to take effectual care that no robberies, burglaries, or murders, 
be committed within their districts.” They were to do their utmost 
to bring all offenders to justice ; they were to erect thannahs wherever 
the magistrate should direct, to appoint officers for them, and to be 
answerable for the good conduct of the people they stationed at them, 
and for their obeying the orders of the magistrate. Persons suffering 
from robbery were to be reimbursed for their losses by the zemindar of 
ttie lands where the robbers lived, or of the lands within which the 
robbery was committed ; and if any zemindaf committed or connived at 
murder, or robbery, or other breach of the peace, he was to be punished 
fcith death. He was liable also to punishment for other misconduct 
according to the nature of the case. (G. 29-6-82.) 

8. Under this tremendous order the zemindars were obliged to 
give recognizances to carry out the duties required of them, and the 
following places were selected for thannahs : — 

Mirzanagar, Moorly, Lakindi, Khajura, in the Isafpur and Saydpur 
zemindaris. 

Muhammadpur, Batiapara, and Talma, in the Bhusna estates. 

Kaliganj and Jkenida in the Muhammadshahi estate. (These and 
Batiapara had been chaukies under the Bhusna thannah.) 

Samarsdia in Shahujial. 

Noabad Haveli (pergunnah Hngla), Maheshpur (pergunnah 
Sultanpur). (M. 1-12-82.) 
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9. The number of thannahs was thus inoreased from five (including 
Moorly) to thirteen — ^a decentralization necessitated Jby the change of 
system. The zemindars naturally objected to having to bear all this 
expense, but I cannot find that any answer was vouchsafed to their 
remonstrances. 

10. The magistrate, as I noted above, was allowed to retain at 
head-quarters a certain force which was considered to be available for 
an expedition to any place whither the perpetration of any offenee might 
render it advisable to despatch them. • 

11. The number of thannahs appears to have been changed from 
time to time by the magistrate ; for in 1791 the magistrate gives the 
following Jist of then existing thannahs : — 

In charge of the zemindars : — ^Dharmpur, Ichakada (one of the old 
chaukies four iSiles west of Magurah), Jhenida, Taragonia, Maheshpur. 

In charge of Government : — Jhenida ^nd Noabad. 

This list (which by some error contains Jhenida twice) shows less 
ohange than at first sight might appear; for in 1787 Bhusna and 
Shahujial had been transferred to Bajshahye with all their thannahs, and 
there had been some rectification of boundaries also on the 24-Pergunnah8 
side. (M. 16-9-91. J. 6-9-87.) 

12. This system, by which the zemindars bore the burden of the 

police establishments, continued in force from 1782 
Not fully earned out. ^ when Lord Cornwallis reformed 

the administration. The ifiagistrates were however allowed, for temporary 
purposes, to employ gird^ors and thanadors; and under this permisifion 
the magistrate of Jessore managed practically to keep up two Govern- 
ment thannahs (Jhenida and Noabad) as noted above ; but with this 
exception the whole burden lay on the zemindars. With an active and 
energetic magistrate like Mr. Henckell, the evils that would naturally 
spring from such a police system had less chance of development ; but still 
the utmost that could be said for it, after some years of trial, was, that the 
police was better than it had been in the time of the faujdars, that is, before 
any European officer was stationed at Jessore. What there was of 
good in it, arose from the circumstance that the Government and its 
officers practically took upon themselves, and away from the zemindars, 
the supervision and management of the police work. (M. 16-9-91.) 

13. The peremptory dedarations of Jtine 1782 had, in fact, become 
a dead letter. The zemindars’ liability to give compensation for robbery 
was never enforced except in extreme cases. The . only part of the 
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order that remained in force was that which laid upon them the 
obligation to keep up and pay for thethannah establishments ; and even 
this port of the order was, as we have seen, not enforced in the case of 
Jhenida and Noabad. No other result was possible where a sort of joint 
rei^nsibility and authority was given to the magistrate — a Tnen of 
energy who entered on these matters firom motives of duty — and the 
zemindar, who no doubt did always as little as he could, and whose only 
motive 'Was the fear of consequences. 

14. ^he plan of managing the police through the zemindars had 
broken down. For the Mahomedan Government, careless of details, 
and desiring nothing but the most superficial results, it might answer ; 
but when English adhiinistration was canie(l into the districts, the new 
idea arose that the world was not made for the enjoyment of a few 
great fSunilies, who might manage 'everything as they chose. It was 
impossible to hope for the due performance of public duty from indivi- 
duals who had nothing to gain by doing their work, and little or 
nothing to lose by not doing it; and zemindars could hardly be 
expected to co-operate zealously with the magistrates, who had come to 
deprive them of their previously almost irresponsible authority. And 
thus the magistrates ignored the zemindars, who were little more fh^n 
obstructives, and expected fiom them only obedience to specific orders 
addressed to them. From that time till now the pubUc duties of 
zemindars have continually diminished, and their responsibilities are 
always changing from actual to nominal. 

15. A few words must be said here regarding the establishment 

of patrol boats in the Sun^ban rivers. The 

The BundarDaii police. 

route from the eastern distriots to Calcutta was 
very much what it is now ; boats entered at Edohua and passed along 
by Fahirhat^ Ehulna, across the Eabadah near Ghandkhali, and so on 
past Eflliganj. There was also, as there is now, an outer route; but 
this seems to have been used only when the inner one could not be, 
that is, by large boats of 1,500 to 2,000 maunds during the diy months. 
(M. 31-6.89.) 

16. These routes were naturally the resort of robbers ; and not 
only did people go there for the express purjpose of committing robbery, 
but many persons, pursuing ordinarily the occupation of fldiermen in 
the rivers, made cexpenments at daooity when a fitvorable opportunity 
occurred. Frequented thus by robber^ the rivers must have been 
exceedingly unsafe, for the route did not then lie, as it now lies, amid 
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ooltiyated lands and setlded villages, but the rivers then flowed 
through forest, and uninhabited jungle lay on both sides of them. 
(M. 31-9-89.) 

17. The Sundarbans were ^ways the resort of robbers and 
daooits, and their depredations at length attracted the attention of 
Ch)V6nmient, who called on the magistrate to propose ntoftTia fgr its 
prevention, and, adopting his recommendation, established siz guardboats 
to patrol the rivers and escort the diipa This was in 1788, andfa year 
did not pass before Government began to repent so lavish an expenditure, 
and to consider that, in accordance with the usual plan, the burden might 
be advantageously laid on the zemindars. There was at that tima stationed 
at Backerganj an officer tenned “ commissioher for the suppression of 
robberies in Backerganj,” and Government i^ought they could do 
through him an^the zemindars all they were bound to do. A gaiimt. this 
HenokeU remonstrated strongly, and in consequence of his r^resentation 
the force of guardboats was retained. (M. 18-6-81. G. 1-2-88. M. 1-5-88 ; 
31-5-89. G. 10-6-89.) 

**•**» 


Instances of crime. 


Hira Sirdar’s band. 


18. A few incidents, gathered from the correspondence of Mr. 

Hendkell, will serve the purpose of shewing the 
state of the district as regards (rime and as 
regards police. ' 

19. In the letter written immediately after his arrival in 1781, 
he states that a most noted dacoit, one BQra Sirdar, 
was at a place ^rty miles off; that he had often 

committed the ‘‘most horrid depredations on ryots.” The nawab of 
Moorshedabad had firequently sent orders to have him arrested, but the 
zemindars, to screen him, had always de<ilared he was dead. Five 
months after we hear of this Eira Sirdar in jail; but even there 
Mr. TT ftTinTrfln did not think bim saffi. Earing just been promised a 
military force, of whiiih, as narrated before, fifty sepoys were to be 
stationed for the protection of Moorly, he writes urging their being 
sent up quickly, because some 300 men had assembled at TGiulua with 
the intention of attempting to rescue Hira Sirdar firom (xmflnement. 
(M. 24-5-81; 30-9^1; ’2-4-82.) 

20. In January 1783' a body of daooits, about 3,0QP in nuniber, 

nuBtoof o.T«nuu«t «P<» “ 'CBOort-oonyeying" Es. 

*'***“**■ 40,0^0‘fiKnir Bhusna to Oaloatta. They murdered 

part of the eaoort and oanied off part of the treasure. • I do nbt tldnk 
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the daooits were captured ; fifty men were arrested at Tumlook (Midna- 
pore), but they turned out to be the wrong people. (G. 22-1*83 ; Salt 
Controller 25-3-83.) 

21. KaU Sankar Datt or Ray, the ancestor of the Naral family, 

KaU Bay, of ® whom we shall have more to do here- 

‘ after, makes his first appearance in Mr. HenckeU’s 

letters as “ a dacoit and a notorious disturber of the peace.” I repeat 
here simply what I find written in the letters, but Kali Sankar appears 
to have been much more ofr a ‘ lathial’ zemindar than a dacoit. 

22. On the night of 8th June 1784, Kali Sankar, with his brother, 
Nondu Datt, and an armed hand, attacked and plundered a rice boat 
and wounded the manjhi. To arrest the plunderers HenckpU sent out 
a band of sepoys und§r a girdwar, Kutbullali, who came up with the 
enemy at Naral. Kali Sankar, however, had 1,600 'men there, and 
prepared to give battle, forming hie men into four divisions. The fight 
lasted three hours, and Kali Sankar gained the day, having two 
and wounded fifteen of the magistrate’s force ; Kutbullah hiTwnAlf was 
among the wounded. 

23. On receiving tidings of this defeat, Henckell sent out 
reinforcements, and succeeded by their means in capturing Nandu Datt 
and other ringleaders, but Kali Sankar himself could not be foimd. He 
had fled to the protection of the zemindar of Nattore, who, when ordered 
to deliver him up, let him escape to Calcutta, where he was again 
concealed by the zemindar’s Calcutta agent. After much trouble and 
delay he was flnaUy apprehended and was»brought into Moorly under 
an escort of forty men, a measure which “ tended to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the province.” (M. 27-6-84 ; 19-7-84 ; 30-8-84 ; 4-1-86 ; 
13-4-86.) 

24. The case is not further noticed in the correspondence, but I 
am informed Kali Sankar was tried by the doroga and got ofll The 
particulars I do not know, but I was told that the offence he noTnitiifftal 
was not a dacoity properly speaking, but* a “lut-taraz” intended to 
annoy a wealthy mercantile family who had offended him. Still he 
surely ought to have been punished for his armed resistance to his appre- 
henders. 


26. The conduct of the raja of Nattore in this case is a flur 

Coiiudon of lomindan Specimen of the manner in which he performed 
enmnais. police fttfictions expected of him. Mr. 

Henckell complains, on 30th August 1784, that the «ya does not properly 
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keep up the Bhusna thannah, and certainly there was much dacoity going 
on in Bhusna. About the same time that Kali Sahkar’s ease occurred, an 
attack W6U9 made on the Bhusna thannah by a body of armed men, who 
rescued eight dacoits in confinement there ; and at the same time another 
body also was out in Bhusna, committing depredations. (M. 27-6-84.) 

26. The raja of Nattore was not the only zemindar who connived 

Increase of crime, and escape of great offenders. It aj^ears to 

Its remedy. hxiYe been far too common a practice; and the 

natural result was an increase of crime, wliich shewed itself markedly 
in 1785 and 1786. In the end of 1786 both the collector of Muham- 
madshahi and the resident of Sonabaria (cloth factory) wrote to the 
magistrate complaining o^ the frequent robberies and the numerous 
bands of dacoits^ and desiring the landholders to*be called on to do their 
duty. Mr. Henckell’s answer to the latter is noteworthy. He wrote 
that he had sent a force to seek out and apprehend the delinquents, and 
had warned the zemindars to give him information of all robberies ; and 
he sent to the resident a dacoit whose sentence of death had just 
arrived, requesting him to hang him in a conspicuous place near the 
factory, and thus “ strike terror into the dacoits.” (M. 6-3-85. 0. Muham. 
24-12-86. Ees. Son. 28-12-86. M. 4-1-87.) 

27. An event in 1788 will afford an example of the boldness of 
dacoits in those times. In October of that year a body of dacoits 
attacked a boat which contained eight sepoys, commanded by a naik, 
and of the sepoys three were thrown overboard and drowned. The 
dacoits for a time got clear off, but a pBrty was sent after them to capture 
them. They effected the capture of twenty-two, but only after two or 
three of their party were wounded. (M. 23-10-88.) 

28. More information under this head will be found when we 
notice the relations between the magistrate and the commercial depart- 
ments, and the fights between them. But it is necessary first to make 
some remarks on the judicial arrangements. 


XIV . — The Admini&traium of Criminal Justice. — 1781-90. 

We have already stated that the magistrate had no jjidicial criminal 
powers; all that he did was to receive cases from his police subordinates 
and send them on, if he thought fit, for trial before the daroga, an 
officer entirely subordinate to the nazim. 
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Great delays. 


2. In 1785 the Government empowered magistrates to hear 

Magutiate empowered P®% asBault, abuse, and pilfering, and to 

to hear petty CMOS. iuflict in them punishments not exceeding four 

days’ imprisonment or 15 stripes. Beyond this no interference was 
made, \vith the daroga’s authority until the establishment of Lord 
Cornwallis’ system. (G. 15-4-85).) 

3. The delay in the hearing of cases seems to have been very 
great. From the statements of 1790 it appears 
that the accused took, on an average, a month 

to pass out of the magistrate’s hands into the daroga’s, and there they 
remained for months:. The magistrate, reporting on the system after 
ton years’ trial, says that if confession is obtained from the accused, or 
if proofs are speedily produced, i^entencc may be proi^ouneed within 
seven or eight months ; and in cases whore there is no such jdaiii sailing, 
he gives instances whore tlio accused have remained under trial for four, 
and even for six years. It is certainly one small set-off against this that 
persons who had been tried and were waiting for the sentence to come 
from the nazim were sometimes let out on bail, and oven murderers 
and robbers were so treated. (M. 19-12-89.) 

4. For this tremendous delay there was no reason in the amount 
of work to be done, for the average was only about one case each day 
between the magistrate and the daroga. The reason lay in the absurd 
system by which almost every trial in Bengal had to be laid before the 
naib nazim for order, instead of being decided on the spot. 

5. It is impossible to judge now of the quality of the justice 

administered in the darogas’ courts. The darogas 
seem to have tended to lenity, for the magistrate 
complains in one place of the small sentences awarded in cases of robbery 
and murder, and suggests that the magistrate should be allowed to 
station a man in the darogas’ courts to see to the 'proper conducting of 
cases. In the return of April 1791 I find some cases of murder and 
robbery punished with 39 stripes, or with‘ four months’ or one year’s 
imprisonment. (M. 19-12-89.) 

6. The punishments awarded were death, imprisonment, stripes, 
or the loss of a limb. The imprisonment was 
often perpetual imprisonment; and frequently 

sentences of imprisonment were passed without specification of period, 
or during pleasure, or until the prisoner made reparation of the injury 
he had infiictod, or until he found security for good conduct. When the 


IHmishmentB 
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British Govemment assumed charge of the jails, in the beginning of 
1792, it was found that of 300 prisoners in the Jessore jail, there were- 
108 oases in whioh the imprisonment was thus unlimited. Some of 
these oases were of murder, but most of them were of robbery ; one 
case was a case of assault. There can be no doubt that the men so 
imprisoned were simply forgotten. (M. 11-2-92.) 

7. One peculiar proceeding deserves note. When a man was 
arrested his property was also at the same time seized. . Jf *he was 
finally condemned, his property was oonfiscaled ; if he was released, the 
property was returned to him, minus the deductions privately made by 
the police officials, whose duty it was to return it. ,It was certainly very 
imreasonal^e for the criminal courts in the same breath to confiscate 
a man’s prop^riy and sentence him, to make reparation for his offonoo 
and stay in prison till he did so. (M. 16-9-91.) 

8. The jails were in charge of the darogas, and not of the 
magistrates ; and the treatment of prisoners was a subject, that received 

no proper attention at the hands of ihe Mussulman 

Ti-catmcut of ' convicts. ^ i 

Government, so that the magistrates were always 
pointing out the insufficiency of the means adopted for punishmtint. The 
discipline enforced among convicts was so lax, that the prisoners were 
hardly debarred from free intercourse with outsiders. They remained 
perfectly idle, and in some cases at least, if not in all, were allowed to go 
to make bazar for themselves. Imprisonment could therefore hardly be 
very efficacious as a deterrent. Loss of a Hmb one would think to be, a 
deterrent punishment, but ’the magistrate says that prisoners are often 
brought up under new charges who have already lost one or even two 
limbs. Death itself oven had few terrors to men who were fatalists so far 
as they had any creed at aU, (M. 2-4-82, 0. 20-7-87. M. 19-12-89.) 

9. So early as 1782 Mr. Henckdl pointed out this, and suggested 
that notorious prisoners might be sent to sea, as so many captains of 
ships were then looking for native sailors and could not get them. 
The sending prisoners to' sea would make them lose their caste, and 
thus add a new and effective element to the punishment. The ordinary 
prisoners Mr. Henokell proposed to employ in such public works as 
were then going on at Budge-Budge. (M. 2-4-82.) 

10. Nothing come of this proposal, but Mr. HenckeU afterwards 

proposeid a new scheme, which for some time bore 
Convict ^lonyprppc^. the name of the ‘* 8undairban plan.’’ It was a 

^heme for the reclamation of the Sund^bahs partly by giving grmits to 
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zemiudars oud taluqdors, partly by meaus of convicts. We shidl treat 
of this plan subsequently, and notice it now only so &r as regards the 
proposal to establish a convict colony by fdlotting small grants of lands 
to all but the most atrocious offenders. With regard to these last, 
Mr. Henckell was consistent in his opinion that there was only one way 
with them — ^namdy, to send them out of the coimtry. (M. 4-4-84. 
0. 20-7-87.) 

ir. .The Board of Ilevenue, who were then the authorities also in 
criminal matters, approved the scheme, and Mr. llenckeU applied for long- 
term prisoners irom all the districts round about to be sent to him, that 
his convict colony might be commenced. Nothing, however, was done in 
the way of so disposing of prisoners. (Bd. *30-9-85. M. 22'-il-85.) 

12. Again Mr. .Uenckell submitted another p;e;yposal for the 

Transportation and treatment’ of convicts. It was that long-term 
forced labor proposed. prisoners should all be transported, and that those 

of shorter terms should be made to work on roods. This proposal was 
approved by the Governor General, who recommended its adoption to 
the naib nazim. I do not know if it was then carried into effect, but 
the system of employing prisoners in rood works was in operation shortly 
after the criminal administration was transferred from Mahomedan to 
British hands. (G. 21-5-88. 0. 7-2-98 ; 17-2-00 ; 21-9-00.) 


XV . — The Admini8tr(Uion <(f Civil Jmtice. — 1781-90. 


So for we have been writing solely of Mr. Henckell’s duties as magistrate ; 

but his principal designation and his principal 
Wrt judge. There is naturally 

very little of interest attaching to this branch of his duty, for almost all 
the correspondence refers to particular cases which have long ago lost 
all their interest. 

2. Of other and subordinate civil judgw ho mention is made till 
PeUT cue* rnivin n fl to ^ permitted the appointment 

**®*“^' of moonsifBs; but before that date a great deal of 

the petty work used to be done by the zemindars and naibsy tb whom 
the judge referred coses for diqtosaL He did not so ref«r cases abbve 
Bs. 100 in value, but such cases were very few. 

8. This system of reference did network weU. Almost all the 
suits were suits regarding land, or diq;>utes about hramhuttar ifxt 
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free) land, or claims in respect; of excessiye demand of rent. In 
all these matters the zemindars amd their naibs had a direct interest, 
opposed generally to the complainants, and reference usually meant 
denial of justice. Mr. Henckell was so well aware of this, that less * 
than half a year after his arrivad at Jessore he appointed ameens, 
or subordinate judges as it were, at Bhusna and at Shohujml, to 
whom cases might be referred. This however was, on grounds of 
economy, disapproved by the Qovemment. (J. 2>10-81. M. 18-6-81. 
S.D.A. 6-4-82.) 

4. We must not award to the judge of 1781 the same paramount 
Limited power of the jvmBdiotion wHch the judge of 1870 exorcises, 

judge, fQP tQ ggtg Qf other 

public offlcer&-.,^Eaoh department was, as it were, complete in itself; 
the judges woi-e, for example, prohibited entirely from interfering 
in questions about rent and revenue, these being solely within the 
collector’s jurisdiction. Their relations with the commercial depart- 
ments, which were similar, we shall presently discuss in fiilL So 
also, in matters entirely within their authority, they were to consult 
the convenience of other departments. Ryots engaged in the Oom- 
pony’s manufactures they could not summon otherwise than through 
the Company’s manufacturing officers ; and they were enjoined to be 
specially oarefhl in summoning any one during the season of heavy 
revenue collections, that is, the mouths immediately following the 
autumn .and cold-weather harvests. (d[ 5-12-81 ; 16-4-82 ; 26-7-82. 
J. 27-11-82.) . , 

5. The civil jurisdiction at ^at time was ruled rather by the 

. . . defendant’s residence than by any other consider- 

Inter-dutrict rolauoiiB. , v v 

ation : a complainant had to seek redress at the . 
hands of the judge to whom the defendant was subject. We consequently 
find oases of transfen of suits from one district to another; and sometimes, 
w^hen two or three zemindars having their -residenceB in different 
districts ore fighting about a piece of land, we find the judges of the 
different districts corresponding about the case. 

6. Similarly, we find the various magistrates treating each other 
somewhat like potentates of adjacent countries. The one tells the other 
of some offender takmi refuge in this other’s district, rad requests him 
to Oapture him ; the other having effected, the capture, calls on the first 
to gdyc evidence of the offrader’s giiife, in order that he might lumd 

■ Idm oyetf,. (M.;21-4-88.y^ 
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XVI . — The Salt Vepartttmii mtd it* Fights tcith the Magistrate. — 1781-90. 


The salt officers. 


The cloth factoiy. 


Besides the departments that had to do with the administration of justioe 
and the collection of revenue, there were the com- 
mercial departments. There was a salt department, 
whose jurisdiction extended all over the south of the district, and whose 
local chief, was a salt agent, a Mr. Ewart.. Mr. Ewart had two or three 
assistants, and an unlimited number of subordinates, including a small 
military force at Khidna. The head-quartoi% of the salt dep^ment were 
at Ehulna (for the so-called Eaymangal provision of sal^^nd Jaynagar. 

There was also a cloth factory at Sonabaria, and another at 
Buran, now both within the limits of the 24-Per- 
guniiahs. 

2. If the Government were now to establish any commercial 

transactions in the districts, -it would render ajl 
Their independence- servants and all their transactions amenable 

in the ordinary course to the established courts of judicature. But 
such was not the system in force in 1781. The judicial departments 
were expected to consult the convenience of the salt department, just as 
much as the salt department was expected to yield to that of the courts 
of judicature. Not only were disputes arising out of salt transactions 
declared to be decidable by the oalt officials, and not by the ordinary 
courts, but the courts were even to avoid sending for persons engaged in 
the Company’s salt manufactures during their working season. 

3. The salt officials were in the district long before there was 
any civil court established within it. They had therefore all along 
exercised uncontrolled authority in their own matters, and when a judge 
came to Jessore they were disposed to resent his interference. On the 
other hand, the judge, when he came to the district, came without any 
particular instructions as to his relations with the salt authorities, and 
was disposed to think he had jurisdiction in matters in which they w^. 
concerned as well as in other matters. 

4. There can be little doubt that the salt system was founded upon 
the most grievous oppression. The plan fbUowed 
in the manufacture was that the i^t agent, or biis 

assistants, ( 


Salt [^sten». 
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ment of people as salt-boilers. To these malanghies large advances were 
made, and they in their turn made advances to salt-boilers or moihaudars. 
The contract with these maihondors was that they were at a certain 
season of the year to proceed to specified places far south in the Sundor- 
*bans, ond there to give their personal labour in the manufacture of salt. 

5. Now, the malanghies w^e an unscrupulous race of men. Bound 
by their contracts to produce a certain number of salt-boilers, they 
cared little how it was done, and it was directly to their interest that 

•the maihandars should get as little as possible for their labour. The 
maOiondars were impressed and compelled by force to take advances. 
Having taken advances, they were compelled to leave their homes and 
go to woi\like slaves at the salt-pans. If they refused, the malanghies 
complained aj;ainst them to the salt officials, who„being directly interested 
in the extension of salt manufacture, were sure to find the maihandars 
to be in the wrong ; if they complained against the malanghies, they 
could complain only to the salt officials, who wore sm’e to side with their 
oppressors. The malanghies were vested also with certain powers to 
enable them to drive the maihandars to work, and to recover their 
advances firom them. These powers were dreadfully abused by the malan- 
ghies, who strove to make money by their exercise, sure always to come 
off best when any complaint was made against their doings. 

6. When, therefore, the judge came to the district, it was natural 
that the mailiandors should apply to him for protection, and he spent 
a great deal of trouble in a^'usting matters between the maihandars 
and the malanghies, who«were deteismined to receive back Es. 20 for 
every Es. 4 they had advanced. The deputy salt agent resented this as 
poaching upon his preserves, but Henckell responded by condemning the 
oppression of the malanghies, and the subordinate salt agents who were 
in collusion with them, and said he should provide against their repeating . 
their conduct. (J. 8-9-81.) 

7. This was only the first note in the war that broke out between 
between HenckeU Heubkell jotid the Salt officiols, who now for the 

tot «me iad m of fteir deeds, lb. 

Heniokeli oontiniied to hear and detennine dilutes arwng from sdt 
tiraiisaotiona, one day in 1784, when Mr, Qenokdl’s peonerhad gone . 
to axr^ ' and attach the property of a judgment>dehtor who owed somh 
money on aboount of e^t adiwoes, Idf. Swart, the salt agent, arieated , 
thn paonp diiiid .fj fwnplaitift d to* Oovernihmit ,again^ Mr.. Hend^’a 
intpftiEenee. it: siM^d time he did.ihe eanm ithingf^ aznajing. a ;i|f 
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peons sent by Henokell. The result of these proceedings was, that the 
Board of Bevenue directed the solt agent to withdraw his prdteotion 
from the judgment>debtor. Mr. Ewart did so, but took care first to let 
the debtor abscond. (J. 12-10-84 ; 29-10-84 ; 14-11-84 ; 6-3-85.) 

8. A diort time after this, Mr. Henshell submitted to Govenunent 
Oppr^Miim by Uie odt * Complaint regwding the proceedings of the salt 

offioen- agent and his subordinates, of whose conduct he 

gives seum examples. First he narrated the case of a i&on named 
John Peters, a subordinate of Mr. Ewart’s, who had impressed fifteen, 
boatmen who were quite unwilling to serve. To reduce them to obedience 
Peters employed such force that four of them disappeared, and were 
supposed to have lost their lives ; others of them were put in cjiafinement. 
Henokell receiving intelligence hod sent out men ^.)£'release these 
latter, but Mr. Ewart met them in person, and by force prevented their 
executing their intention. (M. 12-5-85.) 

9. Another cose he represented, where Mr. Ewart had sent on agent, 
one Jagmohon, to a viUago with an order upon the villagers to deliver 
up whatever moihaudars they had. If they did not obey, Mr. Ewart 
threatened to send a military foroo (which he had under him) to seize the 
first persons they come across. When the agent Jagmohan came with 
his escort, the people remonstrated with him, saying that they had never 
been subject to the salt monufooture; but this excuse he would not hear, 
and he seized and beat their headmen. This exatq>erated the villagers, 
who attempted a rescue, but four of them were shot down by the agent’s 
men. Mr. Henokell, when he yeoeived information of this outrage, 
issued a warrant to arrest the agent, but, m in the other case, Mr. Ewart 
had protected him, and would not let him be arrested. (M. 12-5-85 ; 

•23-6-86.) 

- 10. The Board called on Mr. Ewart for e^lanations in thete 
matters, and though these were not satisfootory, they merely, warned 
Mr. Ewart against them in future. The Board seem to have been aware 
that the salt manu&oture was not founded on the good will of the ryots 
engaged in it, but accepted this condition of aflVtiin as unavoidable. 
(B. 26-10-86.) 

11. The warning of the Board had little effect upon Mr. Ewart. 
^ Within a month after he received it, we ffnd hiin 
pursuing the same line of conduct : H was atot 
this time that Mr. Henokell had begfhn his Stmdarban plahj,. givi^ . 
grants of lands in the Sundarbaus to toluqdan who engaged te^ 
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them. Mr. Ewart saw danger in this, for it would create a competition 
on the port of the grantees for the labour of the ryots whom he sought to 
keep for salt manufacture* So one day, accompanied by an armed force, 
he went to call on a zemindar’s gomashta to produce those of his ryots 
who were subject to salt manufacture. He met with some resistance, 
tliat is, the gomashta decslined ta himself give up any ryots, and' upon 
this Ewart proceeded to seize some of them; at timt moment he saw 
some ryots who appeared to be coming in his direction, tsuA- TbiulriTig 
they were intending a rescue, he fired on them, hilling one and severely 
wounding another. (M. 20-11-85.) 

12. Within a month after this another prociscily wmilar ofi&ay took 
place, wh^ Mr. Ewart’s mdu proceeded to one of the Sundarbon grants 
to seize somo''t;'ots employed there,, whom theyoalleged to bo subject to 
salt manufacture. On this occasion one man was killed and two were 
wounded. (M. 15-12-85.) 

13. Jessore was not the only district where there was feud between 

„ „ ... the judicial and the- salt departments, for we find 

eta o Bit onty. controller, in April 1785, complaming to 

Government of the interference in salt matters exercised by the judges 
both of Moorly and of 24-Pergannabs. He proposed to Government 
certain rules of procedmo intended to prevent the clashing of authority. 
These rules, as was natural when they emanated from the salt depart- 
ment, were upon the basis of non-interference by the courts in questions 
arising out of salt proceedings ; the courts were to have no cognizance 
in oases of claims upon malanghira ^or moihandars. Mr. Henbkell 
objected to letting the salt authorities act without control in these 
matters, saying that not only the malanghies, but their sub-oontraotors 
(called ta&lis), were guilty of the greatest abuses of their authority, and 
continually seized men by force to make them work as salt-boilers : he 
alleged also that when complaints were made to the salt agent he refused 
to pay attention to them, and when people complained in the regular 
courts, the salt agent punished them for it. (G. 10-5-85. J. 31-5-85.) 

14. The rules of 1786 were, however, settled in nearly the some 

terms as they were proposed. The judge was to 
have no cognizance m purely salt disputes, and 
in- the base of daims of a different nature made agamst any. oife 


engaged in salt manufecture^ the judge was, if they were petiy, to 
z«f(» th^ for report to the a^t*; aud if they were not pdty, to decide > 
th^ himself summoning the parties through the salty: agdit - 
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adjourning the oases if they were brought at a time when this pretenoe 
of the defendant would cause inoonvenience in the ^t inanufie^ure. 
The agent was also to exeroLae oertain criminal powers, subject to a . 
report to the judge. These rules did not obviate the danger of collision 
l)etween &e departments; they rather put it in the power of the salt 
department at any time to delay proceedings to which they were 
opposed, by alleging them to interfere with their work. The Govemment, 

I mu a^ndd, was more oareftil of its salt manuiaoture than anxious that 
even-handed justice should be done to all persons connected with it. 
The rules made the salt officers etUl the arbiters of their own proceedings, 
and in no way contreUed them in their arbitrariness. 

15. The9e regulations were laid dovm during the qp^irrenoe of 

They foil to check the events, e;xamples of which I^difave just been 

opproaeioM. giving ; but as some of the incidents referred to 

occurred after the promulgation of the rules, it is pretty evident that the 
rules hod failed to attain their object. At length Mr. HenckeU’s repeated 
coniplamts induced the Govemment, in January 1786, to send down 
Mr. Evans, the deputy salt controller, to inquire regarding them, and he 
fixed his station and held his inquiries at Manirampur. I could not find 
whether the result of the inquiry was or was not favorable to the salt 
department. So for os I infer, the report was, as regards their conduct, 
rather apologetic than exculpatory, for the result was that the Board of 
Bevenue again desired the controller to propose rules that would prevent 
the claabing of authority. (M. 7-1-86. B. 30-3-86.) 

16. The authorities, however, had not'ceased to clash, for we find 

two notable instances in the same year. In the 
Further disputes. Ewort j suspecting One of his Euro- 

pean employes of committing embezzlement, held him in confinemsikt 
at Khulna. Mr. Henckell received information of it, and. released the 
man from confinement on the ground that the charge was not satisfrctoiily 
made out. llie second case was connected with the man John Peters, 
whom we have before mentioned, as guilty of using great barbarity - 
towards a boat’s crewwhom he had impressed! In October 1785 we find 
tMs same John Peters accused of vrontonly maltreating a miim sfrnply 
because his father had been guilty of the grievous oflbnoe of iNMiking 
redress at the jndge’s hands for some injury he had suffinred m mSpootof 
a salt matter. Now, he was accused by one Mrr Poyery^ apparently a 
trader at Ohupnagar, of committing assault upon him,, and MrC 
Henckell sent out a warrant to arrest him ; but Mr. Ewart mt ^ fbroe^cd 
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men, and prevented the warrant being executed. Subsequently, however, 
the Government compelled Ewart to deliver up Peters. (M. 27-9-86 ; 
25-10-86; 26-11-86; 19-12-86.) 

17. In the beginning ol* 1787 wo find Mr. Ilenekoll ronoAving 

his complaints against the salt subordinates, lie 
mp amts renewed. alleges that the molanghios extort money by 

seizing people’s children, and that the salt agent’s people commit extor- 
tion also by seizing boats on pretence of searching for salt and actaining 
them till payment is made. In the latter case Mr. Heuckell himself 
tested the truth of the statements made to him by hiring and sending a 
boat along the route where those depredations occurred, llis boat was 
seized ami" 'detained for throb months. (J. 4-2-87 ; 20-4-87.) 

18. At length, in 1787, Mr. Honckell submitted a proposal for the 

The salt ciepartnient re- reform of tho Salt department. Tracing most of 
foroicdon Heiickeii’s plan, omplojonont of malaiighios as 

go-betwoons, men' who had no interest in acting honestly, and who 
only abused their powers for purposes of extortion, ho proposed tliat 
they should bo abolished, and an attempt should be made to work by 
advancing direct to moihaudars. lie stated that there was no real 
unwillingness to work in the salt manufacture, provided the maihandars 
could be convinced they would receive just treatment. The advances 
ought to be made at an earlier season, zemindars should be informed of 
tho number of maihandars required of them, and {ilacos should be fixed 
for their assembling. Cutcherries should be established for tho regubir 
hearing of complaints, amf to ensure ’the maihandars receiving proper 
pay. Also that the stores should be provided by tho agent’s people. 
The manufacture required the maihandars to leave their homes to 
proceed far south of the inhabited parts of the distric*t; no food was 
of course obtainable there, and the ordinary plan of leaving tho 
maihandars to provide for their own food left them at the mercy of 
malanghies and others, who were able to import their supplies from 
the north. 

19. Above all, to give the system a fair trial, Mr. Henckell 
offered himself to undertake the duties of salt agent. The plan would, 
he said, have this advantage, that it would unite in the same individual, 
namely himself, the dealing with the claims for rent on the maihandars, 
and the dealing with the claims on them that arose out of salt trans- 
actions. The former was part of Ibis duty as collector, and Mr. Henckell 
had now been collector for a year, and in that capacity also had had 

M 
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difSculties with the salt deportment, who were too ready to protect from 
demands for rent maihandars engaged in salt manufacture. (0. 20-7-87.) 

20. The Governor General approved the proposals of Mr. Henckell, 
and directed him to take charge of the salt agency so far os regarded 
the Eaymangal division, Mr. Ewart having to confine himself to the 
Backerganj side. Mr. Henckell accordingly put out a proclamation 
inviting maihandars to offer themselves at certain specified places, 
assuring '*them that there would ho no impressing of labour, and that 
the former theory would-be abandoned, whereby a man engaging 
himself for one year was held liable to impressment every succeeding 
year. To this proclamation the Board expressly added a clause, stating 
that, if Government found that the salt manulacture could m?^be carried 
on on the basis of the good-will ,of the ryots, it w(yim abandon it 
altogether. (G. 3-9-87. B. 21-9-87.) 

21. This neAV policy probably entailed a little loss to begin with; 
and, in fact, we find Mr. Henckell anticipating some diminution in the 
salt provision for the first year. But the Government adhered to tho 
resolution they had adopted, to carry on their salt department without 
any system of impressment. Lord Comwallis^s salt department rules of 
December 1788, subsequently codified into the llegulation 29 of 1793, 
contain almost all the elements of reform proposed by Mr. Henckell. 
The salt-boilers were to be perfectly free to engage or not as they liked, 
and steps were taken to ensure liberty of action on their part and to 
secure them from ill-treatment. The salt agent, in fact, was made to be a 
protector to them instead of a slate-driver ; bud, wherever possible, the 
system of direct dealing with them was to be adopted instead of tlio 
system of intermediaries, from whom, as Mr. Henckell had pointed out, 
and as the regulation expressly admitted, the abuses which previously 
existed had chiefly originated. (0. 25-10-87.) 

22. These proceedings, being as they were an implied condem- 

The Balt officers refhae to “*^011 of tho salt depa^ent, Were not very well 
Buhmit. received by the salt officers. Mr. Ewart first 

objected to the proclamation, that it would prevent him getting men for 
his port of the work, which still proceeded on the old plan; but Govern- 
ment avoided this objection by specifying distinctly the limits within 
whidi the proclamation was to have validity. Mr. Ewart then trongressed 
those l^ts wd invaded HenckeU’s^ division, his malonghies threw 
advance-money into the maihandars’ houses and seized the maihandars 
on pretext that they had taken advances. He would not give oyer 
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charge, but had summoned the malanghies and was conducting his 
operations as before. Mr. Honokell naturally complained of all these 
proceedings as tending to impair all the good effect of his proclamation 
and ruining his scheme, and the controller in reply, while he made 
Ewart give over charge, directed that the advances already made should 
be worked out, a stipulation to which Henckell of course objected, 
insisting that the pergunnahs affected by the advances should be separated 
off from his division. The salt department got up also anothe^ o^uabble, 
for when Mr. Henckell, taking charge of the Eaymangal division, 
desired to occupy the offices and godowns at Khulna, Mr. Ewart 
objected to give them up, declaring that they wer^, in part at least, his 
own propS:;^, and desiring Mr. Henckell to occupy the houses at 
Jaynagar, wm^Jj, though sufficiently centrical for Mr. Ewart when he 
had charge of the salt agency as far east as Backerganj, was far from 
centrical so far as regarded the liaymangal division, of which alone 
Mr. Henckell had charge. The salt controller, wlio was biassed in favour 
of his own department, decided tliis point also against Mr. Henckell. 
(0. 30-10-87; 4-12-87; 13-12-87; 29-12-87.) 

23. However, the change was in the end effected, and it put an 
end for the time to the constant quarrels between the departments. 
The records say nothing for some years of salt matters, probably 
because all the books and papers bearing on salt were made over to tho 
salt department when the salt agency was re-transforrod. I cannot 
say therefore whether Henckell was or was not successfrd as saj^; 
agent ; and the fact of a re-transfer taking place, which it did about 
three years after, proves nothing, for it was far more likely attributable 
to Lord Cornwallis’s re-organization of all departments than to any 
bad success of the new system. Some time after tho re-transfer there 
again broke out quarrels between the* departments, the history of which 
we will see when the time comes. 


XVII .— CUh Factories.— 

The disagreements between the judge and the Company’s cloth 
establishments were similar in nature, but were 
®^*°**^ not so violent as those with the salt establishments. 

The system of the cloth manufEioture was, that the residento or superin* 
tei^dents of the frotoriesi of which there were two,- Sonabaria andf^Buran^ 
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'witliiu Jessore, made advances through their subordinates to the native 
weavers, who were bound to give their woven cloths to the factory. 

2. The judge began receiving and listening to complaints made 

The judge assorts his ^7 weavers against the commercial residents’ men, 
authority. tj^^t they made an excessive demand upon them 

and were forcing them against their will to receive advances ; and he 
enteiiiained also demands for sums duo from people engaged in the cloth 
manufat'toa'o. The superintendents of both the factories wrote to 
him in 1786, complaining of this as an infringement of their 
authority, saying that the matters were for them to decide and 
the judge had no business to summon persons engaged in their depart- 
ment. In Mr. Ilenckcll’s answer to these ^complaints, that ho 

had been in the habit of referring these matters for/disposal to the 
commercial officers, but he found that justice was not done, and he was 
obliged to decide the eases himself. There were apparently some cloths 
of which the Company had declared themselves to have a monopoly, 
for Mr. HcnckeU says in this letter that ho never interfered in cases 
where monopoly cloths were concerned, but only where the gomashtas 
had been making illegitimate demands on the weavers in respect of other 
cloths. He stated also that the gomashtas were using their authority 

( to commit oppressions on the ryots, and that they were not properly 
controlled by their own officers. (Superintendent, Buran, 22-7-86. 
Superintendent, Sonabaria, 14-9-86. M. 27-7-86 ; 31-8-86.) 

, 3. About the time that this correspondence was going on, the 

Rul f 1786 Government publislnSd certain regulations to 

prevent the clashing of authority between the civil 
and commercial authorities : probably the difficulty had arisen in other 
districts also. These regulations were to this effect. The resident was to 
keep a list of Company’s weavers, and he was empowered to summon any 
weaver he chose to ask him whether or not he would consent to weave 


for the Company. Zemindars were forbidden to imprison Company’s 
weavers in case of their defaulting in rent (a rule which assumes they 
hod the power of imprisonment in other cases), but they were bound to 
give them pottahs, and then if they defaulted, they were to apply to the 
commercial resident. When a criminal charge was made against fmy 
weaver, if it was not a serious one, it was to be referred to the resident 
for inquiry and report ; and in case of, a charge against an agent, redress 
was first to be sought from the resident, and if not satisfied with his 
judgment the complainant might apply to the collector. (14-9-86.), . 
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4. These rules still left the commercial department uncontrolled, 

^ ^ ^ and a year later we find Mr. Ilenckell complaining 

evii-iioinffs of tiic dopnrt- of the evil-doings of the gomaslitas or agents. 

He says, they impress weavers in all directions, 
even though they are not regular Company’s weavers ; that many of 
the latter had, since the establishment of the eourt in the district, sought 
redress from it, and had their engagements cancelled ; that the resident 
got his cloths cheaper than the men could sell in the market, by wliich 
I presume ho means that the weavers would not, unless compelled, 
sell to him ; and that he impresses all the weaving labour in the district on 
the plea that the Company’s investment requires it all. He argued that 
these questions of impressment should be decided before the civil court, 
and not befoifedhe resident, who was too apt to favoiu* liis own men ; and 
desired also that the weavers should bo under the same regulations as all 
others wore, so fai* as regarded realization of fUTears of rent. They 
wore so easily able to delay payment, when in case of their defaulting 
so many references were required, and other people could and did 
cause similar delays by falsely pleading the protection of the factory. 
(C. 27-6-87.) 

5. No change, however, appears to have been made in the regu- 
lations, for next year again Honckell repeats his complaint; this time 
addressing the residents themselves regarding tlie misbehaviour of their 
native agents. He says also that one man, not a regular agent, was 
following in their steps, and ho had had him strapped up and had given 
him a punishment of tenr shoes and^Bs. 3 fine — a punishment wliich, 
judicially at least, ho had no power to infiict. But those were times when 
people were not so bound by rule as now they are. (C. 2-G3-88.) 

6. The collector indeed, for many y^trs after, continued to refer to 
the residents complaints against the agents they employed. 

7. It must not be inferred from these proceedings that Mr. 
HenckeU set his face against the commercial part of the Company’s 
transactions. A single instance will prove the contrary. Beyond the 
north of the district was the silk factory of ComereoUy, which, however, 
made advances for silk within the district. In 1788 Mr. HenckeU, 
of his own motion, took steps to encourage the mulberry cultivation 
which the floods of previous years had much diminished. He proposed 
favorable terms of holding for ryots bringing lands under mulbeny 
cultivation, his position as coUector ^ving him much to do with the 
assessment of the lands. (0. 5-10*88. Bes. OomerooUy, '31-1Q-88.) 
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8. Mr. Ilenckell, therefore, did not oppose himself for any mere 
Subsequent carrying out Personal reasons to these commercial departments, 
of his vien-B. acting On the theory which ho set before 

himself, that the people of the district were under his protection, he was 
never tired of guarding them against the oppression which the practical 
irresponsibility of the departmental officers permitted to exist. He 
continued to urge upon Government the necessity of abolishing the 
system which made the heads of departments final judges in all matters 
aflecting themselves. It was one of the many matters in which he 
was in advance of his time ; and as it is plain from the correspondence 
that the Government alwaj^s listened to him as to one whoso opinions 
were of some authority, I have little doubt* that the facts ht brought 
forwiunl in his remonsitranees, and tho arguments ho^^vged for the 
subordination of departmental matters to the judicial authority, conduced 
in some measure to tho reforms which Lord Cornwallis in this respect 
carried into elfoct. 


XVIII. — EaiahUislutient of IM Colkctomte of Jessorc, — 1786. 

On 4th April 1786 Mr. HenckeU, writing to Government, pointed 

Mr. Henckcii proposcB a inconvenience which tho district, of which 

coiiectorateut Jessore. ^vas ludgo and magistrate, suffered in revenue 

matters from having its revenue head-quarters fixed at a place so 
remote as Calcutta. Not only had tho revenues of all the estates, 
except those which, being in Bhusna, were under the Eajshahyo colloc- 
torate, to be paid in Calcutta, but as tho civil court was prohibited from 
interference in revenue matters, all questions arising in connection with 
revenue (and these included demands by zemindars for arrears due from 
their ryots) had to be heard and decided in Calcutta. This caused so much 
inconvenience and dilHculty that the results were often unsatisfactory. ' 

2. Mr. HenckeU proposed, therefore, that the coUectorship should 
be added to the judgeship, and offered himself to undertake the duty 
without additional salary, ‘‘ actuated,” as he said, “ by motives of publibk 
good, and the enhancement of his own credit and reputation.” 

3. The Government responded at once by creating Jessore a cot- 

lectorship ; it was to comprise Isafpur and Saydpur 
And 18 made collector. j^^d apparently been under the collector of 

Bajshahyo and Bhusna), the estates lying between thelchamati and the 
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present Backerganj district (then part of Dacca), which had previously 
been paying revenue at Calcutta and at Ilooghly, and also some estates 
separated off from Moorshedabad. Muhammadshahi was at that time, 
or had before been, constituted a separate collectorate ; and Naldi and 
Furrecdporo (adopting the names at present applied), though witliin the 
judgcsliip of J ossore, remained attached to the collectorshii) of Eajshahye. 
The land revenue of the Jessore coUcctorship, thus defined, amounted to 
nearly six lahhs. (0. 7-5-86 ; 22-7-86 ; 27-12-86. M. 2-7-P;;:) 

4. The duties of a collector at that time were almost entirely 
confined to matters directly connected with land 

Collector’s duties. -rx i t 

revenue, lie had every yean to make setilemciits 
of all the ^ates within lus collectorship, and he had to realize as ho 
best could tlife>fovenues so settled. Ho liad also a judicial function, 
namely, the. decision of disputes about rent and about laud arising 
between zemindar and ryot. 

6. The whole district had been settled in 1178 (1772) by tlio com- 
Collection of land levc- of revenue, wlio had deputed to this district 

a Mr. Lane, in order, by extensive local inquiry, 
to reach a proper estimate of the zemindars’ assets. Tliis settlement was 
varied from time to time as circumstances rendered fit, but there liad 
been little change in the entire assessments since they were first made. 
The collector, in making his yearly assessment, had few regular 
principles and little detailed information to go upon. A sort of rough 
calculation was made, and the coUector got the zemindar to undertake 
to pay as much rent as he could be g?)t to consent to. If the collector 
and the zemindar could not come to terms, then the collector temporarily 
ousted the zemindar and tried, by direct collections, to get the revenue 
he had estimated for. (0, 15-12-86 ; 5-3-92.) 

6. This process was gone tlirough every year, and the settlements 
for each year appear never to have been completed till about Bhadoo or 
Assin, the fifth and sixth months of the year. 

7. To enforce the payment of revenue, the collector appears princi- 
pally to have used strong pressure. Continual demands were made upon 
defaulters, and these had some weight, since the collector had power to 
use harsher means. He had a defaulter’s jail, into which recusants 
might be made to go, and he might also attach and realize directly 
the rents of any estate. This attachment involved to the zemindar a 
greater penalty than at first sight appears ; for, as we shaU see, a zemin- 
dar’s demands upon his ryots were by no means confined to what was 
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justly realizable, and the oolleotor’s demands being thus so mucJi loss 
than the zemindar’s, a zemindar could not but lose when he ^d 
nothing placed to his credit but what the collector realized. Sales of 
zemindaris for arrears of rent do not appear to have been thought of at 
that time, and I find only one reference oven to the theory that the 
zemindars hod sdleablo rights ; for, as I have shewed before, they were 
rather regarded os contractors for the collection &om the ryots of the 
revenuoB"belonging to Government. The reference is contained in 
Board’s 27-7-87, and referred rather to future plans than to existing 
relations. 

8. The collector had also the management of the treasury, that is, 

he hod to make a monthly remittanoQ,.tb Calcutta 
of oU.tho sums he collected; onl^lfe was allowed 
to send, in lieu of cosh, bills ibr the fixed allowances, such as his own 
and his establishment’s pay, and for contingencies. In the matter of 
expenditiure, he was treated rather hardly, being occasionally called on 
to refund certain expenses which were no doubt both legitimate and 
necessary, though incurred without previous sanction ; on one occasion, 
too, he was fined Its. 300 ibr not having sent in his accounts within 
the prescribed limit of time. 

9. These are the matters which fill up the bulk of the collectorate 
correspondence about 1787, and might have filled it up for some years 
had it not been that the permanent settlement was being brought on,' 
and was the cause of mudi correspondence of the most intorosting nature. 


XTX . — The Pennatient Settlement Proposed. — 1788. 

When Lord Oomwallis came out from England, instructed by the 
Court of Directors to effect a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
of Bengal, he set about collecting information from the local officers, 
who were naturally best able to give it. ifr. Henbkell was one of the 
more prominent of these, and the information which he and his suocesror 
have placed on record in their reports regarding the permanent settle- 
ment afford most valuable indications of the then position of afifoirs. 

2. In writing about these matters, one thing above all is neoessaiy ; 

Ignoranoo of exact V® m«8t seporai^ ouTselves from the ideas which 
' subsequent legislation has engrafted upon the 

country. We have now given the zemindar a certain position as own^ 
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of fhe Boil, and we have laid down exactly the status of the lyot; know 
when to oall him a tenant-at>will, and when to look on him as having 
joint interests in the proprietorship. In 1787 these were still undecided 
questions, and they were also rather obscure ones. Indeed, it is exceed* 
ingly doubtful whether the permanent settlement did not prooeed>upon 
a mistake when it regarded zemindars as being proprietors of the limda 
whose revenues they ooUected &om the ryots and paid to Government. 

3. The first question which the Govegnment referred for report 
_ ^ regarded the assets of the zemindars ; the collectors 

Ceases on Tjots* 

were asked whether the zemindars realized &om 


the ryots ^y sums over and above the nominal ient (jumma) which 
they paid, a5^ on what principle the zemindars acted in the im poHitio n 
of these adchti^tial demands. Senckell answered that the zemindars 
were in the habit of constantly imposing cesses upon the ryots. There 
was a cess for collection expenses, a cess for “fimjdari,” a cess to be p^ ld 
on tdl occasions of maniage, birth or death, which, from being a casual 
cess, had become a regular one, and a tax had to be paid upon all things 
taken to the h&t for sale. Zemindars had to give security for the 
revenue they undertook to pay until the Board abolished it in 1787, 
and this securiiy formed another excuse for a cess upon ryots. These 
and other less definite cesses added to the ryot’s jumma usually about 60 
per cent., but sometimes as much as 90 or even 120. Henckell reoom* 
mended that all these cesses should be consolidated with the jumma, by 
increasing the latter SO per cent, and securing the ryots from futui^ 
increment by giving them vmtten pottkhs. (C. 14-3*87. B. 13*7*87.) 

4. According to our present notions, these are matters which the 
ot ryot *0 authorities should leave to be regulated by the 
Goyenunmit. zemindar and the ryot themselves. But it was 

otherwise then : the ryots had no permanent fixed tenure, and when the 
collector settled what the zemindar should pay to Government, he 
settled also what the ryot should pay to the zemindar. True to the 
dontractor theory of the zmnindar’s position, the collector, as we shall 
see throughout the ooneqiondenoe of the permanent settlement period, 
atoted as if he had all right to impose upon the mutual relations of 
»!<wwiod«r and ryot saoh oondilaons as he thought fit. The abolition and 
(xmMlidation of the oesBes won (^y ootiying odt on a larger scale what 
he had aizea^ done when he a|||olidted the orie*anna seourify oess in 
t^ Isfi^pur wwiftiiidiwi f . 4ndl fliid other rimilar mi^no es , as . iiw. 
.,p^os^'':^.14,3-^*);-'w- . 
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5. In this report the ooUeotor points out a fruitful source of evil in 
the gftTtiindnr having uncontrolled liberty to appoint as naib, or as &nner, 
of any pergunnah, any one whom he thought fit. The zemindar did not 
seek for such appointments the people who would best discharge their 
duties towards the ryots, or towards the estate ; and Henckell urged that 
the ooUector should have a distinct power of interference in these matters. 

6. ^ In the year after these matters were under discussion, the 
•f]fHTrnirm to bo iritii Government called upon the collectors to submit 

lenindan or with ryoto. opinions as to the possibility of a settlement ‘ 

of the estates for a period of years, and directed them also to report 
upon the question Tfith whom, ryot or zemmdor, such settlement ought 
to be made. It should be stated Hiat throughout all these^scussions no 
permanent settlement was talked of, but only a settlemfght f6r a period 
of years. The settlement, as finally concluded, was nominally one for 
ten years, and it was only when everything was settled for ten years 
that the Government proclaimed the ten years’ settlement perpetual. 

7. At that time the idea of settlement which the Board had before 
them, and the idea which Mr. HenckeU also had, was that settlement 
should be made with the ryots, and arrangements mode for the collection, 
through the zemindars, of the rents settled with them. Mr. Henckell, 
in his answer, avoided entering into the question of the exact status of 
the zemindar, passing it over with an acknowledgment that the zemindar 
had some right, though he could not say what it was. The zemindar of 
course had s<nm right since he was entitled to have, in preference to 
others, the settlement of his own'zemindori,' but Henckell regarded bim 
rather as a servant of the State, employed to collect the rents from the 
ryots and rewarded for his trouble by a grant of rent-free lands. 
All zemindars, he said, had these rent-free lands, but as they were not 
sufficient to satisfy their requirements, they made up the deficiency 

“Chmti” ienittM-tiisir ^7 making a profit out of the collections. The 
ryots had some of them tenures at low rates, 
such as gantidars and jotedors; but others had tenures of less profitable 
nature. The Board entertained the idea of inoreasmg the rates in these 
low-rated tenures, esteeming that the zemindar had no business to grant 
them; but Mr. Henckell pointed out that these tenures did not; 
as a rule, d i minis h from the revenue of the estate, because the gantutar 
or jotedor was usually also the faxmqr of the lands' a^joining'Us owii 
holding;’ and having a profitable tenure in his own lands was .6q)eoted 
to remit to the zemindar the entire realizations of his ffiim.. The - 
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abolition of (be system might increase the zevenue 0 / the ganti lands, 
but would diminish the revenue of the rest by adding to the expense of 
oolleotion. (0.25-6-88.) 

8. Whether the origin of the tenure called ganti was or was not 
that indicated by Mr. Henckell in this report, namely, the giving certain 
lands on a low rent to an individual who undertook to collect and pay 
in, as farmer, the revenues of other lands adjaoent, it is oertoin that in 
many places this sort of oonneetion still exists between . gsnti and 

. farming. In many places the gantidor of the whole or part of a village 
is stilled looked upon as the person who naturally occupies the position 
of farmer in some adjacent lands. The theory of this connection is 
supported *by the terms whiiih Mr. HencbeU’s successor uses in a letter 
(12-1-93), wlicre ho says that almost all the cultivating lyots pay rent 
either to a farmer or a gantidar. 

9. Of course it ia not meant that this theory is applicable to all 
gantis at present existing, for many, if not most, of these date their 
origin from periods subsequent to the date of which I am writing, and 
have more to do with the zemindar’s desire to fill his purse than with 
the land system indicated above. The raja of Chanchra, for example, 
when in 1796 he was getting into difiicalties, created in the Isofpur 
estate a large number of ganti tenures, receiving of course a premium 
fr'om the tenant. (0. 12-1-93 ; 8-6-96.) 

10. Continuing his report, Mr. Henckell writes that it might be 

Can th« be possible to increase the revenues of the land, 

incteaaodP but it,would require extensive local inquiries, as 

the settlements then made from year to year were mode upon very 
imperfect data ; even the zemindars and their officers remained ignorant 
of the actual resources of their estates. The ryots nominally held a 
few biggahs at a very high rate, but actually cultivated an area twice, or 
even three times, as large os their nominal holding, the excess land 
enabling them to bear the very high rates. But this position of a&irs 
gave rise to continual bickering between the zemindars and the ryots. 
The Isitter were continually. striving to conceal their actual holdings, 
wd the former, aware that excess existed, continually attempted to 
enhance the rent, and imposed upon the ryots all sorts of cesses, which, 
as their imposition assumed what was fiir firom being the &ot, namely,, 
that the inddencd 'Of tiie original rent or jumma was equal upon all 
the . lyots, were the sou]^ of glreat oppression and h a rdship . Mr. 
HendM^ thought that the ryots would be willing to aoo^t'pottahs for 
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thdx holdings, even at an inoieased rpnt, if these pottahs seonred to 
them the whole, of their lands, and granted inununity from additional 
demands by way of oess on the part of the zemindars. (0. 25-6-88.) 

11. Another matter to which the CbTerxunent directed their 

QuMtian' of attention with referenoe to the proposed settle- 

ment was the question of lakhirsg or rent-free 
tenures: how &r they were to he.reoognized, and how frv they should he 
disregai^il^ The Gbyemment proposed to resume aU tenures which 
had not been granted, and possessed by the grantees before the cession 
of the Dewany (1765), and no grant was to be considered hereditary 
which was not distinotly so created. Eent-free grants had been directly 
prohibited only in 1178 (1772), when the British undertook' the direct 
management of the .coUeotionB, and therefore all ii^yalid grantees 
of an earlier date were to be permitted during Iheir lifetime to retain 
half of their grants. Native officers were to be appointed to hunt out 
invalid grants, and were to be rewarded by obtainmg the first year’s 
assessment, and to be punii^ed, if they concealed invalid grants, by a fine 
of three times the amount of the assessment. (B. 5-9-88.) 

12. Mr. Henckell, while admitting the extent of the evil which the 

Government sought to suppress, conindered it 

of zosmuptuiiii* . ^ ^ 

almost impossible to move m the matter without 
inflicting great injustice. There was no doubt that immense amounts of 
land had been alienated by zemindars giving rent-free tenures, and Mr. 


About a twentieth or more of the whole area,..cultivated and uncultivated, 
of the lands within the district ; and of this he considered two-thirds 
would be resumable if the orders of Government were carried into efiEbot. 
The grants made before the British possession were to be respected, but 
the carelessness of natives in preserving documentary evidence, and the 
imposfflbility after a lapse of time of procuring oral evidence of any 
rehabiliiy, would place insuperable obstacles in the way of valid grantees 
proving their title and possession as frurbadk as 1766. As for the grants 
between that date and 1772, Mr. Henckell stated that the zemmdars 
had so long eigoyed, by custom, the right of creating lakhiny tenures} 
that it was hardship by a retrospective role to declare thmn iiuralid ; 
and as to disallowance of hereditary right to ordinary giants, he urged 
that pre<dsion of language was not customary in such granttf, and that 
many grants intended to be hereditai*^ were not distinotly dedared so.: 
The prohibitioh to zemindars to create rent-free tenures, had not mada; 
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ihem cease from giving grants, but only made them antedate the 
s ann ads they gave ; and forgery and fraud had been so rife in the die* 
triot, that it would be impossible to avoid confounding the genuine with 
the false. As for the proposed establidiment it would be useless, for it 
would only give the proposed native office a grmd opportunity for 
extortion and bribeiy. No doubt native officers have, in point of official 
moralily, immensely improv^ since Mr. Henckell’s time, but lean 
hardly acc^ his wholesale condemnation of them when he says, 
rapacity and oppression are, I believe, the Vuling passion of the gener- 
ality of natives, and very few of them hare sufficient fortitude to resist the 
temptation of a bribe.” (G. 5-12-88.) , 

13. The above disoussibn contains the nucleus of the resumption 
Eiua iwump^n provi- provisions of the code of 1793. In their ultimate 
“““• form they were a little more favorable to the 

grantees than the first proposals of Government. It was not till long 
after that they were to any considerable extent brought into operation, and 
we shall subsequently see the beginning of the agitation about them. 
But when the resumptions were effected, I am afraid Mr. Hendkell’s 
fears were realised; and though perhaps the strictness of the law 
prevented many fraudulent grants from escaping, still the difficulty 
throvm on grantees caused the non-acceptance of many grants which no 
doubt were valid according to the standard the Government laid down. 


TCTC. — State of Things Prior to the ^ennanent Settlement. — 1786-90. 

In 1787 the ooUectorship of Muhommadiffiahi, whose head-quarters were 
Tbs at Jhenida, was abolished, and the Muhammad- 

MiBiiidaii,anextmpi8. ehaM zemindori, and the few others that were 

attached to that district, were transferred to the collector of Jessore. 
Of the state of this zemindari before and up till the time of the 
permanent settlement wA have abundant information ; and with this 
reservation that it was in rathSr worse oiroumstanoes than the other 
zemindaiis, 1 set it forth as an example of how matters were managed 
under the temporaty settlement system. (0. 8-10-94.) 

2. This estate was settled in 1178 (1772) upon ^ bans of a local 
inquiry mudA by MrMione, and at the same time it was divided into 
two aJuj]^ of fbdivflfiihs and d^fifth lespeotivdy, the fixet instance of 

a29^8-91.) 
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3< Shorllj after this settleiHent, the proprietor of the four^fifths ehare 
. being considered, either on aooonnt of his minority 

Fanned out. ^ 

or for some other reason, incapable of undertaking 
the settlement, the estate was given in form to one Pran Bose, who held 
it in 1186-87-88 (1779-80-81), and after him his son (which of course 
only iheant himself in the name of his son) had it for 1189-90-91 
(1782-83-84). (0. 12-3-90; 13-12-90.) 

4. «Now the estate had already been asses&dd to the veiy utmost ; 

The estate WH. orcr^. ^®®“ W high, and the 

margin allowed to the zemindar was very small. 
The assessment of 1178 was, for the whole estate, Bs. 2,87,614, and the 
zemindar’s allowance was Bs. 18,000, besides his briti or stipendiary 
lands, which were very small, only about Bs. 1,800. There were several 
eirotunstances which rendered the estate incapable of yidding the revenue 
imposed upon it. First of all the fundamental rate was assumed at too 
high a figure ; secondly, the estate was liable to continual inundation from 
the big rivers which then fiowed through it ; and thirdly, the zemindar 
had already granted away huge amounts of land either rent-free or 
on almost quit-rent tenures, called taluqs. These taluqs require to be 
^ explained. They were of two sorts : pattai, t.c., 

foimded upon a lease or pottah, and kharida, that 
is, purchased. They wore created by the zemindar, who, on receiving 
sufiicient present consideration, made over to the taluqdar almost his 
entire rights in a small portion of his estate, subject to the payment to 
the zemindar of an 'annual rent. «The creation of taluqs was therefore 
a very easy way of realizing money at present by dratring upon 
future resources. The distinction of “ leased” and “ purchased” taluqs 
was probably rather one of name than of substance, as they all, no 
doubt, involved to some extent both present payments and future rent. 
Now, between taluqs and rent-free tenures, half of Huhammadshahi 

310,000 out of 700,000 biggahs) had been partially alienated by 
the zemindar and rendered incapable of contributing to him the revenue 
aasesged upon it by the Government. (B. 4-5-86 ; 22-5-87. 0. 13-12-90 ; 
25-2-91 ; 12-5-91 ; 6-8-90.) . , 

5. Bran Bose had, however, undertaken the farm with the inten- 

. tion of making it pay, and a system of oppression 

XoO liimiOF 0 ■ _ - . " 

and exaction followed. The ryots were made to 
pay numberless cesses imd imposts, and were so reduced in ciroum- 
stanoes that they gave up extending their cultivation, and sometimes 


The fonner’e exactionB. 
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fled altogether. The taluqdars, too, were ordered to pay an moreaae of 
vent, and: turned out of possession until they did; many of them 
abandoned th^ taluqs altogether, leaving their lyots the altemative of 
quitting their lands or paying the farmer his exorbitant demands. The 
farmer flnding, in oonsequenoe of his own oppression, greater and greater 
diffioulty in realizing the revenue, imposed upon those who remained 
that part of the assessmont which had been previoudy paid by those 
who hod fled and given up their lands. (B. 22-5-87. G. £8-4-89 ; 
12-3-99; 13-12-90 ; 25-2-91 ; 12-5-91.) ‘ • 

6. The oonsequenoo of all this was that a large amount of land 

fell out of cultivation, and the estate became 
imporerHji the estate. impt^eiished. The Government had so for to 

participate m the loss, that when in 1192 (1785) they settled the four- 
fifths share with the zemindar himself, they reduced the assessment to 
Us. 2,44,223 (on the whole estate), whereas in 1178 (1772) it had 
been Its. 2,87,614. (0.5-10-91. B. 4-6-86.) 

7. -But even this reduced assessment was an exorbitantly rated one. 
Thfl fiiila into Thebosisof itwasabiggah rate of Rs. l-8for ordi- 

nary land, and Es. 3 for homestead or garden land. 
There was also consolidated eess (ooUed tax) at 5 annas per rupee, andnewly 
reclaimed land even had to pay 12 annas per biggah. Mr. Eocke writes 
of these rates that they are a third more than those prevailing in the rest 
of Jessore, and that the land upon whidi' they are assessed is not nearly 
so fertile as the rest of the distriet. It was no wonder therefore that 
the zemindar of the fouivfifths portion^after holding his estate for the two 
years 1192-93 (1785-86) found himself hopelessly in orrear. Hia 
B.Tnmn.1 payment was Es. 1,85,000, and he was Es. 27,000 in orrear the 
first year and Es. 1,06,000 the next. (0. 12-3-90 B. ,22-6-87.) 

8. Fort of this was of course owing to bad management ; the 

was young and inexperienced, and in the hands of rapacious 
ftTnla:. He had received £n>m ilie ryots in 1193 Es. 32,000 more than 
he had paid into Gbvenunent, a greater amotmt than was neoessaiy fbr 
his expenses of ooUeotion and his allowances. Still, even with ps^fing 
oyer this Its. 32,000, he would have fallen fax behind the Qoyeniment 
demand. (0.12-3-90. B.27-r!.87.) ' 

9. The estate being therefore hopelessly insolvent, the Board 
ihe Bond out tba directed the collector to tahe it out of the zemin- 

dor’s hands and to settle and manage it directly. 
They liad already, when they consented to reduce the assessment. 
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oanoelled the zfflniudar’B proprisliiiry allowance, and demanded^ on ihe 
part of Government the entire revenue realized from the ryots, giving 
the zemindar only his very meagre stipendiary lands to support himseU 
with, ^ey now threatened him that unless he paid up the Bs. 32,000, 
referred to in the last paragraph, they would take from him also these ■ 
stipendiary lands. (B. 4-6-86 ; 27-7-87.) 

10. The Board’s instructions to the collector were these : He was 
to aholish the numerous cesses levied on the ryots and re-settle their 
Undn on the basis laid dowfl in 1178. He was to inquire into the large 
alienations of land by way of rent-firee or taluq; and where he found 
taluqs had been giv^n at a very small rent, or that they included more 
Und than the taluqdar nominally paid rent for, he was to re-assess and 
re-settle them at a fairer rent. The taluqs, as I have stated, had fisUen 
fearfully in arrear, and many of them were ruined ; but the collector 
was to turn out the taluqdars and coUcot direct firom their ryots unless 
they paid up the arrears they owed. (B. 22-5-87.) 

11. The collector entered upon these inquiries and meantime 

The wtate w-aetfled in *^® *^1® 7®“ (1787), wMoh 

had just commenced. He divided the whole 
. estate into parts, and gave each part in farm, the aggregate assessment 
being Bs. 1,65,390, being about Bs. 20,000 less than last year. Even 
this could not be collected ; the farmers found great difficulty in getting in 
their rents ,and after they had paid Bs. 9,000 out of their own pockets, 
they were still Bs. 7,200 in arrear. This arrear the zemindars were held 
responsible for, albeit they had had conneetion with the estate during 
the year ; and the Government reserved to itself the option of collecting 
the arrear from the zemindars or collecting it from the fanners and 
leaving them to recover firom the zemindars. This was a particularly 
hardi order, as the estate during the year had suffered severely from an 
inundation and a (ydone. (G. 5-7-78; 16-6-88. B. 12-9-88. 0.25-6-88.) 

12. The collector was not successfiil in tracing the alienffted UT»ln , 
The ooUeetor’i naiiege- ^a^naers and taluqdaiB colluded to conceal the 

tenures which were in danger of being re-assessed : 
the zemrndati papers were unreliable, and exhibited rather the 
state of things that exited before 1178 (1772) tbim the position of 
matters in 1788. He pointed out, however, the causes of the insolvency . 
of the estate, and proposed its re-settlement at somewha tlower rates; 
that is, instead of Bs. 1-8 and 7| annas “tax,” it was to bo 1-6 
and 6 annae tax. The rent of the ryots he did not propose to xeduooy 
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but intended to give them new landito reclaim, within their old rent. 
He proposed also favorable terms for lyots bringing new land under 
cultivation. The amount of uncultivated land appears to have been 
enormous. The collector, estimating it apparently from figures in the 
zemindari office, gives the following as the amount of cultivated and 
uncultivated land in the alienated taluqs : cultivated, 76,558 biggahs ; 
uncultivated, 140,611. (0. 28-4-89; 12-3-90. B. 22-3-90.) 

13. The above terms were not successful in causing reclamation 
of land, and in 1791 the collector (then Mr. Eocke) proposed still more 
favorable terms, namely, three years’ rent-free and then increasing rent. 
But by this time the permanent settlement had been effected, and the 
Board therefore, while approving Mr. Eocke’s proposals, pointed out 
that by the terms of the settlement it was for the zemindar to arrange 
such matters. (C. 6-10-91. 8.17-10-91.) 

14. So for as we have gone, we have been referring almost entirely 
Ti>.otl>erduM.]«>oror. ^ fouT-fifths share of Muhammadshohi, and 

"**"***• have not dealt with the one-fifth share. This 

estate, however, suffered to a certain extent from excessive assessment ; 
but being in the hands of its zemindar, and not in the hands of a 
man like Fran Bose, it did not suffer nearly so much. As in the case 
of the larger estate, the assessment of the smaller one had also to be 
reduced about 1192 or 1193 (1785-86), and the zemindar even then 
refused to undertake the settlement, as he considered it excessive. It was 
given out in &nn, but the farmer fell in atrear by Bs. 9,000 ; and tb^ 
Board refused, as in the case of the huger estate, to give the zemindar 
that part of the farmer’s payments which represented his proprietary 
allowance. At the time of the permanent settlement the assessments 
on both the estates were, temporarily at least, farther reduced. 
(B. 4-6-86 ; 27-7-87 ; 21-9-87.) 

15. Although of course the estates of Muhammadshahi come 
othwertatM alw ia ..fl Under tfpeoisl notice, because they were exception- 

ally badly dreumstshced, still almosfi every estate 
undeor the tempraaiy settldbent system diewed the same features to a 
greater <» less extent. We have seen Mr. Henokell reportiag it m 
almod; impraotioable to obtain from the zemindaiis greater revenue 
than f^y. paid; and his sneoessor based the permanent settlement 
oaioidations ^oh those of 1179 (1772), on the express ground that 
tlwre Jiad- IBtle or no progress sinoe that time. The aemindats, he 

said, weM #en asse^ and had so little to spare for 
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themselres, that they eked out their revenue by oppreecdon and exaction 
on their lyote, and caused loss to tbeir estates. Of the extent of 
jungle we have seen one instance; and a letter of Mr. HenokeU’s 
mentions, as existing in many estates, “ gurkati!’ chaukies established 
for the collection of forest revenue. In another letter, too, the collector 
states'it as a weU-known fact that “ cultivation everywhere, in every 
district, had decreased sinoe. 1179 (1772), and there was a difficulty 
then (1T90), which there was not before, in collecting the rents from 
the ryots.” (0. 13-12-90 ;*27-12-86 ; 26-3-90 ; 6-3-92.), 

16. There is, I think, no doubt that aU this was the direct and 
The result of necessary result of the annual wttlement 

tlements. system. To make ftU inquiry each 'year was 

impossible, and the settlements were made on admittedly imperfect data. 
The power was on the side of the collector, and where the data were 
imperfect, he was too apt to interpret them in his own ffivour.’ The 
zemindar not only began in 1179 (1772) with a very high assessment, 
but we can easily understand that the collector would only on the 
strongest grounds ever admit a decrease, and always was ready, where 
he had only slight grounds, to demand an increase. The annual revenue 
being, in fact, fixed on each zemindar without any detailed assessment, 
but rather by a sort of haggling between the collector and the 
zemindars, the latter must go to the wall. That the zemindars did go 
to the wall, and that they were irretrievably plunged in debt, is a &ot, 
^ we shall see hereafter. 

17. It might be thought th|it the zemindar, if he found his assess- 
ment too high, could simply refuse to settle and allow the collector to 
settle with a farmer. Apart firom the consideration that this would not 
remedy matters so far as regarded the ryot, I have to observe that the 
zemindar could hardly, without incurring great loss, refuse the settle- 
ment, however high it was ; for, by being ousted, he parted with one 
great source of his profit — ^irregular collections. We have seen, too, in 
the case of Muhammadshahi, that the zemindar, even after being ousted, 
was held reqwnsible for the diortoomings of the farmer, and was called 
op to pay up the latter’s arrears ; and this, though perhaps an extreme 
instance, shews the ideas according to whi(ffi matters were then mapaged. 
Besides this, a zemindar would always rather incur a loss than see his 
zemindari in another’s hands; and this taidency, observed even now* 
must have been still more strong befo^ the permanent settlement, when, . 
according to native ideas, a zemindar was held in very high hppoqr, epd ' 
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yet in law hadamostindetenninate position — a position whioli might be 
endangered by an act resembling relinquishment. 

18. The unsettled state of affeurs must have produced, and did pro- 
Waot of aeouriiy, and duoe, the worst oonsequenoes. Neither zemindar 

itonsulu. jmy. position. The aot of a 

ooUeotor, or the order of Government, could entirely change the positiou 
of afibirs ; no standard had been established, but, as miist have been seen 
firom instances that have come under our observation, the (pinion of 
Government was the chief source of oxeoutiv& action. And Gh)vemment 
had, it must be acknowledged, given the zemindars little encouragement 
to rely on' its generosity : it had acted for too muqh in the character of 
a londloiS determined to g4t the utmost out of his lands. 

19. The zemindars, therefore, uncertoia of,to>moiTOw, and having 
little enough for to-day, fell back on the ryots and determined to get the 
utmost out of them ; they were pinched in their turn, and progress of 
any sort was rendered impossible. No ryot would improve his land or 
extend his cultivation when he knew that the zemindar would at once 
demand all the advanti^ that might accrue ; and no zemindar would 
attempt improvement of his estatiB when he knew the certain result 
would be on increased demand, and an indeterminately increased demand, 
on the part of the collector. Hie mutual distrust between Government, 
zemindu, and ryot — ^the natural consequence of on annual settlement 
system, espedally where no principles were laid down as a basis to 
work upon — barred all progress, and a remedy was loudly called for. 

20. It may be said thut the system was no new one introduced by 
How ftr the Bngiw. English, but one handed down from gener- 

■jntemwuneponaibie atiou to generation. But the truth is that the 
English added to the native system precisely those elements which 
produced all the evil ; namely, watchfulness to seize any opportunity for 
new demands and power to enforce the demands they made. Under the 
native Government the power was in the zemindar’s hands, and he no 
doubt easily retained sufficient for himsdf : and.when a zemindar is his 
own master, he usually places somewhere a limit to his oppressions on 
his lyots. But when the British come, they began by increasing the 
revenue by the 1772 assessment; and whole they made the zemindar 
more lhan ever dependent for his revenue upon the excessive exercise 
of: hju |K>wer, .they set it before them as one of the olgeots of their 
jsdminhrfaution to limit .and contfol that vei^ exercise of power on which 
the had to depwi (0., 18^1-90.) ^ 
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XXI . — The Penmmitt Settlement. — 1790. 

It may appear strange that 'sSter so many years of settlements it 
Settiemeiit with ryot or stiU have remained in doubt whether the 

with foithooming dct^niiial settlement ought to he made 

with the lyots or with thb zemindars. But really the question had 
never yet come up for decision. For each previous settlement the assets 
of the estate were estimated, and the zemindar, retaining as his reward 
the produce of his rent-free lands, and a “t^tahle” hut not acouratdy 
defined allowance, handed over the whole to the Gloverument. There 
was no maigiu to he distributed, as the assets were estimated year hy 
year, and it was only when a settlement for a period of years was about, 
as it was hoped, to create an excess of assets over- the Government 
demand, that it became necessary to consider beforehand whether this 
margin should be considered the property of the ryot or of the zemindar. 

2. In the end it was decided riiat the settlement should be made 

A mised plan ad ted Zemindars, they being bound in their 

turn to make a rimilar settlement with their then 
existing ryots. Thus the profits from extension of cultivation and 
from the settlement of new ryots would fall to the zemin^, while the 
profits from the improvement of each ryot’s holding would be obtained 
by the ryot himself. The detailed orders for the settlement were issued 
in 1790, and are now grouped together in Begulaiion YIII, 1793. 
(G. 10-2-90; 25-6-90.) 

3. A year before the settlement came on, viz. on the 14th October 

„ - . „ 1789, Mr. Henckell had left the district to become 

coUector, judge, and magistrate of the larger dis- 
trict of Bajshahye, and Mr. Itichard Bocke, his assistant, was his successor. 
On him therefore fell the duty of making the settlements. 

4. The permanent settlement involved a good deal more than a 

allowance settlement of the revenue to be paid 

zemindars. First of all the zemindar’s allowance 
was settled. It had heen indeterminate hefore— a “suitable compe- 
tency and now it was decided to give them ten per cent., that is, not 
ten per cent, of the assets, but only ihn per cent, of the Qovemnlent 
share, whidi left them only one-eleventh in all. The first orders hsA' 
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directed five per cent., and when Mr. Booke submitted his first settlement 
proposition, he allowed only fire per cent. “ He was reluctant,” he said, 

** to spend so much revenue on them,” as the later orders required ; biit of 
course the Board directed him to give the ten per cent. (G. 0. 10-2-90 ; 
25-6-90. B. 31-1-91. 0. 26-2-91.) 

5. Before this ten per cent, was calculated, however, all those 
stipendimy lands non-revenue-paying lands the profits of which 

under the old system were enjoyed by the zemin- 
dars were resumed and grouped up with the rest of the estate. A 
reservation was made in favour of lands dedicated solely to religious 
purposes, but this reservation was very natrowly construed. For example, 
one of the ranis of Muhammadshahi had devoted one of these religious 
grants to the payment of her debts, and so the Board directed its- 
indusiou in the ordinary assets, though they awarded her a little 
compensation by giving her Es. 3,000 a year with which to maintam her 
position. So also there was a long correspondence between the collector 
and the Board about the revenue to be fixed on the Isa^ur estate ; the 
question being simply whether certain lands and allowances given by 
the raja for the worship of idols should or should not be included within 
the assets of the estate. The raja’s assessment, as it was finally made, 
included as assets Bs. 13,674, which the raja spent on temple service. 
This was included because it was a money grant; but had the nya 
devoted to the temples, not that sum of money, but lands yidding as 
much in the form of revenue, the grant would not have been considered 
an asset in the calculation cf the assesmient. (C. 12-5-91. B. 24-6-91.) 

6. Whether the zemindare,~under this new plan, got allowances as 
great as those they enjoyed under the old system, depends very much 
upon the extent of the stipendiary lands resumed. The resunaptions do 
not appear to have been very small ; and it must be remembered that it 
was the practice among great femilies (as indeed it even now is) to retain 
certain lands as stipendiary lands, not only for the zemindar himself, but 
alsQ for some of his closest connections : for example, his mother and his 
wife. These stipendiary lands were now also for the first time included 
as assets of the zemindars’ estates: for example, the calculation of the 
Isa^ur assessment inohides Bs. 6,043, the rani’s lands. (B. 24-6-91.) 


Another important change of system coxudsted in the s^- 
. . ' 'ration of dependent taluqdars. These,' as before 

' ez|>lainedi'^rera a dasl-r^nlinor 
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them had obtained their taluqs by purchase from the zemindars, and 
thus held them at a somewhat low rent, and some of them also appear 
to have done something in the way of improving their lands. Being, 
therefore, many of them men of some little substance, they were grand 
objects^ for the extortions of the zemindar; and as either the zemindar 
or some of his ancestors had granted to them rights which, so for as they 
went, were in opposition to the zemindar’s own rights, they were parti- 
cularly (Hinoxious to the zemindars. We have already, in the case of 
Muhammadriiahi, seen instances of the manner in which the taluqdors 
were treated by the zemindars ; and in consequence of the bad treatment 
thqr received generally, the Government o^ered that they ^ould be 
separated; that is, instead of paying their revenue to the zemindar, 
to be included in thebssets of his estate, they should pay it direct 
to Government, and be placed on the footing of other zemindars. 
(G. 6-7-90. 0. 13-12-90.) 

8. A number of taluqdors were bound by their engagements to 
pay revenue through the zemindars only, and these, it was held, were not 
entitled to separation. But it was directed that their rent, and its 
future increase, should be accurately laid down, so that exaction in future 
might be prevented. (B. 6-8-90.) 

9. These orders were received with great joy by the taluqdar^ and 
not only were many separated taluqs settled along with the decennial 
settlement of the rest of the district, but even after that the taluqdars 
frequently came forward and got the collector to s^orate their taluqs. 
The zemindars opposed the separation as for as they could, and occasion- 
ally (especially about 1802-03) made complaints against the collector 
when he granted it. It must be said, however, that, apart from the 
lost opportuniiy of exaction, the zemindars suffered a direct loss by the 
separations, as they ceased to obtain from the taluqdars such items as 
khareha (expenditure cess) and salfoni (the present a dejpendent makes 
to his superior). (C. 13-12-90 ; 5-7-91 ; 7-9-91.) 

10. The abolition of the sayor dutied was andther great change 

effected at the isame time. These were duties 
AkoKtoiofBaywdutkw. ^ markets upon the goodb brought 

there for sale. The duties were of two sorts : first, “ chandni,’^ which 
meant the sum paid for the occupation of a place in the h&t ; and second, ' 
“tolahs,” or rates paid upon the various .^des, partly going to the 
proprietor, partly to the maintenance of the daroga or keeper of the h&t, 
the jaiubkash” or sweeper, and the caller of the hit. These taxes the 
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Goveroment determined to abolish as prejudicial to the interests of trade ; 
payments for permanent occupation of land on the h&ts, being of 
a different nature, were alone to be retained. (G. 28-7-90 ; 6-8-90. 
0. 24-6-90.) 

11. These sayar collections were just as much part of the revenue 
of the zemindars as their rent collections from their ryots ; and upon 
the principle which Government laid down for itself, one-eleventh port 
of them was the property of the zemindar and ten-elevenths iras what 
he had to pay to the State as its shore. * 

The Government therefore reduced their demand upon the zemindar 
by the ten-elevenths of the sayor collectious which otherwise would 
have fonfied part of it ; and, by way of compensating the zemindars for 
the one-eleventh which they were prohibited frgm collecting for them- 
selves, they mode a further deduction equal to this one-eleventh, a 
procedure which of course was tantamount to putting the sum into the 
zemindars’ pocket and reimbursing to them the whole loss they sustained. 

12. The zemindars of course consented to receiving these deductions, 

ThB.emii>d<mooiitiiiu«d not, for oU that, cease to collect the 

to collect it. sayar duties. The policy of Government was not 

carried out, and the result was not an abolition of the sayar duties, 
but simply a handing over to the zemindars of the entire amount of 
them? They continued to collect them, and appropriated not only 
their own share (for the loss of which they had received compensation 
from Government), but also the idiare which belonged to Government. 
The collector reported in 1798 that ihe sellers in the h&ts still volun- 
tarily paid it, and it is notorious that now-a-days the coUeotions .in the 
h&ts form a most valuable part of the zemindar’s revenue, albeit th^ 
are not only not included in their settlements, but expressly against 
the conditions of them. (G. 22-9-98.) 

13. The amount of revenue in Jessore which was thus lost to 
Government without any advantage was about Bs. 10,000 or Bs. 12,000. 
In Muhammadshahi alone there was a net collection of Bs. 4,371, and 
in tile Isa^ur zemindari there was Bs. 4,493. (G. 13-12^90.) 

14. Apart from these and a few other modificatory cfroumstances 
to be presently notioqd, the basis of the settlement was the settlement 
of the foevious year. In all but the largest estates the collector’s calqi^- 

- " -.--p- , lations, so foamed, were aocqtted. In the case of 

***** the largest* estates th^ Board went into details 

somewhat modified them That the terms were not very fovorable 
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to the zemindars, will be seen from the figures of the settlements of the 
large estates. Isa^ur was settled at Bs. 3,02,372, about Bs. 5,000 
more than the demand of the previous year (taking sayar deduotions 
into account). The Saydpur estate was made to pay Bs. 90,583, 
or Bs. 2,000 more than the previous year. Muhammadshahi, four-fifths 
share, *au estate which had been almost ruined, as before described, 
had its revenue increased from Bs. 1,34,665 to Bs. 1,37,697, and a 
further increase of Bs. 12,634 in five yearly additions was to accrue- 
to this demand. The one-fifth share obtained better terms, for whereas 
its revenue in 1789-90 was Bs. 50,737, that for 1790-91 was to be 
Bs. 46,642, and Bs. 1,750 was to be added by increments extending 
over five years. (0.' 13-12-90. B. 10-10-91.) 

15. Some of theczcmindars fought hard for a reduction of the 
terms first proposed, the zemindar of Isa^ur especially ; but finally 
almost every one of thorn accepted the ter m s which the ooUoctor and 
the Board in the end determined upon. They appear to have had 
little idea of the rigour Avith which the terms were to be enforced, 
and probably thought that the old hand-to-mouth system, by which 
they paid up only when the collector’s dunning drove them to it, and 
in which it was a matter of no great consequence to be half a year in 
arrear, would still apply to the new settlement. Such was not, however, 
the system now to be introduced ; and the zemindars, as we shall see, in 
accepting the settlements, set the seal to their own ruin. 

^ 16. The permanent settlement, it will be observed, was based 

Kraungoei. and their partly upon, knowledge of the details of the zemin- 
aiiowoncee. jjuri accounts. This knowledge was preserved by 

the kanungo officers. These kanungoes were officers deputed on the 
part of the ruling power to the offices of the zemindaris. Their duty 
was to authenticate transfers and leases, and to see that the zemindari 
accounts (the basis of the various seMlements) were truly and properly 
kept. According to a very ancient custom, they were paid by a sort of 
cess called “ nim-taki” or pao-taM,” according as it was half or quarter 
per cent, of the collections. Besides the kanungoes at the sudder office 
of the zemindari, there were similar subordinate officers at the mofiuBil 
cutcherries, but these were paid either in cash or by a piece of Imd by 
the zemindars. Some of the zemindars did not like this supervision, 
and did what they could to oppose the kanungoes; but some of th^, 
for their own sakes, liked to have one as a check upon their own amla, 
The raja zemindar of Isai^ur, for example, actually ai^[tlied that a 
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kanungo might be appointed to watch over the transactions in his 
own office, so little confidence had he in his serrants. (G. 15-12-90; 
13-12-90.) 

17. ' When the settlement was made, the kanungoes’ aUowanoes were 
induded in the assets of the estate, and they were in fiituxe to he paid 
from the Government revenue office. After a short time, however, the 
kanungo intern either died away or was formally abolished — ^the natural 
consequence of the relinquishment by Government of all interference in 
details, and the creation, by the terms of the^)ermanent settlement, of an 
absolute proprietorship in the zemindars. (G. 15-12-90.) 

18. One other mi^r peculiar to Jessore hgd to he dealt with. 

The Boho Begam’e Durifig the Mussulman rule the Nawab had 

•**“^*“’ granted to the Boho Begam, one of the Moor- 

shedabad family, the right to levy certain allowances from some of the 
estates in Jessore. It was partly an allowance in money, and partly an 
allowance of g^uards, which had been 'Commuted for a money payment, 
and the whole amounted to Bs. 6,300, as admitted by those who had to 
pay it, besides Bs. 2,900 which was disputed by them. The Begam had 
to ooUeot these amounts by her own officers, and both in consequence of 
its interference with the regular revenue demands, and in consequence 
of the misconduct of the officers employed to collect it, the levying of 
it was the cause of great trouble and disquiet. When the permanent 
settlement was made, it was ordered that the amount so paid to the 
Boho Begam should he added to the revenue leviable from the estates, 
and the Government should hand ovpr the amount, by way of pension, 
to the Begam. This was done for a few years ; hut the Begam died in 
January 1794, and the pension accordingly lapsed to Government. 
(G. 15-12-86; 13-12-90; 31-7-91; 5-3-92; 30-8-94.) 

19. There were certain other allowances that were similarly dealt 

with, namely, certain pensionary allowances grant- 

Znoiiidni penaiana ^ zemindar. These had formerly been 

deducted firom the assets, 4mt now the deduction was disallowed, and 
Gkrvemment took over the burden of the pensions, instituting, however, 
an inquiry regarding them. (B. 24-8-91. G. 15-5-92.) 

20t I oome now to the last feature of the permanent settlement — 

Fwmiiiimtaetdamentof <»*idition imposed Upon zemindars ofgrant- 

boUingt, jjjg to their ryots, that is, of making a 

permanent settlement with them. This is a condition which seeihs to 
have been entirely forgotten by the zemindars of the prei^t day, who 
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doom it hardship that they should not he allowed to enhance the rent 
of lyots dating from the pennanent settlement ; yet the condition is one 
that is distinctly laid down in - the regulations, though it is not said in 
so many words that the rent fixed ))y the pottas was to he unalterable. 
We have seen, however, how the eondition arose, namely,- that the 
Government at first half-intended to make a permanent settlement direct 
with the ryots, but subsequently altered its intention and devolved this 
duty upon the zemindars. And to enable them to carry it out on the 
same terms as the Govenment itself acted upon in dealing with the 
zemindars, the regulations gave to the zemindars the liberty of revising 
thdr rent-roll, even in respect of persons holding on fixed terms, i.e., 
mukararidars and others. (Beg. VIII, 1793. G. 23-11-91. B. 23-7-92.) 

21. That this wes the intended interpretation of the then rules, 
I shall further shew by quoting certain declarations of Government. On 
17th September 1792, a date subsequent to the promulgation of the 
settlement, a general order of Government encouraged the ryots to 
undertake the cultivation of sugarcane. Very high prices were then 
ruling, and Government impressed upon the ryots the profit they might 
make from it. The order distinctly declared that the profits that arose from 
the introduction of this cultivation should go to the ryots, and the zemindars 
were not permitted to enhance the rents on account of it. Again, 
when in 1804 several zemindars were desiiouB of revisLog the holdings 
of their ryots, and making new contracts -with them, they were informed 
l)y the coUector that they could not annul the previous settlement 
unless they could shew that it war brought about by frnud, or was made 
at rates which were improperly low according to the then standard. 
The very object of the regulations was, as the collector said, to guard the 
ryots from demands of this nature. Again, when a dispute arose 
between the collector and the judge, whether the former had liberty, 
under the regulations, to ro-settle, at new rates, the lands of fixed tenure- 
holders in Bhusna, the Government, to whom the matter was referred 
by the collector, declared that the collector hid that power, and that fixed 
tenures were, under the regulations, revisable. The Board had declared 
a somewhat similar opinion at on earlier date. (G. 6-5-04. G. 3-11-97, 
B. 17-10-91.) 

22. The ordor was that the pottas should be given before the end 

Potta..l«a to bo gkoa.* ^ ^ "P 

the Board called for a report as to whether their 

intentions had been carried out or not. Mr. Itodke. said that 1^ugh 
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many •zemindars had given pottas to their lyots, there Were some, 

^ • ©specially the larger zemindars, who found it 

impossible to carry out the order in consequence 
of the peculiar system on which they managed their lands. The ryots 
mostly held under a farmer or gantidar, who was bound to pay a fixed 
sum to the zemindar, and it was the farmer or gantidar, and not the 
ryot, who was borne upon the zemindar's books. 

23. Now, the fanner or gantidar had no regular rates, and no 
regular amount of land under cultivation, so that he could not get a 
potta specifying his rate.s or his quantity of land. The farmer collected 
the rents^rom the ryots ^ho remained (hazira), and re-settled the lands 
of such as ran away (ferari), and it was the farmer also who disposed of 
unappropriated lands. The zemindar had nothing to do with the ryots' 
contracts, but always, whatever the actual state of the land, or whatever 
the amount paid by the ryots, shewed an unvarying sum, viz. the farmer's 
rent, in his books. In these cases it was clearly impossible for the 
zemindar to give pottas to the ryots. There were also, however, upon 
these estates, ryots who paid their rents direct to the zemindar, and it 
does not appear from Mr. Biooke’s report that they got pottas. Of the 
ancient ryots — the persons whose tenure it was the chief object of this 
port of the regulationa to revise and permanently settle — ^Mr. Bocke 
remarks that they do not hold upon a potta, but get an adjustment 
paper at the end of the year. His meaning I conceive to be that their 
not getting pottas under the new regulations was of less consequence qp 
that account. (B. 23-7-92? 0. 12-1»93.) 

24. The Board, in their orders upon this report, directed that in 

cases where the ryots paid through a farmer, the 

Not actually carried out. • i i i i aU 

tanner and the zemindar should measure the 
ryots' lands, and that according to tliat measurement the farmer should 
give a potta to the lyot, valid for the period during which he should 
retain the form. It is extremely doubtful whether this was ever carried 
out. When the collector, h few years later, took charge of the Bhusna 
estate, he found that no re-settlement had been made with the lyots ; 
and he found idso that the ryots were unwilling to receive pottas, as they 
Qonsidejbd they thereby lowered the nature of their tenures, which were 
founded, not upon document, but upon ancient custom. I conceive that 
a ryot would stiU more strongly object to receive a potta valid for 
a period only from a frimer. No attention was paid to the subject 
after this last-quoted*, order of the Board ; and from this fact, imd'.from 
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the fsust that no notice is anywhere taken of the diffioultieB and diq>ateB 
•which would have attended a general re-settlement with the ryots (except 
in the case of Bhusna, where the collector himself imdertook the re-settle- 
ment), I condude that the provisions of the permanent settlement code, 
so fiw as they regarded settlement between zemindar and ryot, remained 
almost' a dead letter. (B. 19-6-93. Com., Bhusna, 16-10-97. C. 21-1-99.) 


XXII . — State of Things Following the Permanent Settlement. — 1791-1802. 


Bhusna an example. 


It falls in arrear. 


I TOOK Muhommadshahi as a type of the evils which had tp he dealt 
with prior to the permanent settlement, and I 
n^w take Bhusna as the typo of the evils that 
had to he dealt with after it. This estate was a large part of the great 
zemindari of Bajshahye, and though not in Jessore at the time of the 
settlement, was added to it in the beginning of 1793. It comprised 
the- greater part of the present Eurreedpore district, together with 
pergunnah Naldi (mcluding Satpr), in Jessore. Its assessment, apart 
from -separated taluqs, was Bs. 3,20,000 or 3,30,000. (O'. 11-1-93. 
0. 21-5-93 ; — 1-96.) 

2. Two years after this the estate was very seriously in arrear, so 
that the Board placed the whole estate imder 
attachment, with a view to its sale, and appointed 

a special officer, with collector’s powers, to manage the matter. This 
arrangement, however, was set abide for soVne reason or other after a 
very short time, and nothing was then sold of the estate. (B. 14-4-95 ; 
17-4-95; 22-8-95.) 

3. The arrear was partly the result of had management, hut for 
the most part it arose from the opposition made 
hy the ryots to the zemindar and his farmer. 

The greater port of Bhusna was held hy a class of ryots called jotdars, 
who occupied pretty much the same position 'that gontidars did on the 
west of the district. They had obtained their tenures on very inade^ 
quate rents, partly, no doubt, from having received the land at a time 
when, hy inundation or through oppression, it was very much dl{ffeoiiat- 
ed in value, hut mostly through the collusion of the zemindar’s amla' 
wd the farmers. Acquiring, through their wealth, a certain amount df 
power, they could easily obtain the rents due to them hy tiie ryots who 
were settled within their tenures ; hut they seized upon any ezonze 


Recuaani^ of the jotdan. 
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not discharging their own rents (a recusancy for which they are still 
notorious), and, above all, they made the most strenuous objections to 
having their rental revised and increased under the terms of the perma- 
nent settlement. (Com., Bhusna, 21-6-97 ; 16-10-97 ; 16-1-98.) 

4. Trn.1iiM.Ti1rH.T Eay, the ancestor of the Naral family, whom we 
have seen, ten years before, involved in proceedings on the crimmal side, 
had purchased from the raja of Nattore the pergunnah TeliMti, and 
was former under the raja of the rest of Bhiuna. His form commenced 
with 1200 (April 1793), and he proceeded at once to enhance the rents of 
the tenures. The rent-roll was at first Bs. 3,24,000, hardly sufficient to 
meotthe^ssessment (whi^ had, of course, been calculated on the theory 
that the. rental could be and would be increased). Kalisankar increased 
it the first year to Bs. 3,48,000, and, by toMn^ very stixong measures 
(violence and oppression, as they were called by the commissioner), he 
Bucceeded in realizing it in spite of the opposition mode by the jotdars. 
Next year, 1201 (1794-95), his demand was Bs. 3,88,000; but the 
opposition had now become too strong for him. Some ryots led the way 
by making formal complaint of excess demand, and obtained in the court 
a decree authorizing them to a refund of three times the amount taken, 
and this success greatly encouraged the opposition. Then a charge of 
murder — apparently an ill-founded one — ^was brought against the farmer, 
■and though he got off in the end, he had been four months in confinement, 
during which time all operations upon his side irere stopped. When 
he came out of jail, about April or May 1795, the opposition had become 
so, strong that he hardly gof in any ooBections. (Com,, Bhusna, 21-6-97 ; 
16-10-97; 16-1-98. 0.10-3-95.) 

5. It is at this time (April 1795) that, as just stated, the estate was 

Derioes to icTe the heavily in airear, and it will be seen it had 

*■*•**• very little chance of recovery. The raja had, no 

doubt, made over the estate in ffiim to Elaluankar, in the hope that he 
would he able by strong management to preserve it ; but his power was 
now broken, and nothing ww to be hoped for in this way. The nga was 
himself a thoronghly bad manager ; he dissipated his whole wealth and 
qtent £is wdiole time in religious exercues, and let pec^le do what tl^y 
liked wi^ his estates so long as he could get money for his dsfvotioiuu 
Such at least is his ohax&oter as it is htmded down in the district. 
Apart from Ealisankor’s manageiuent, therefine, he had no resonice ; and 
unless jCalisankar managed to cqUeot the revenue and pay up the assess- 
nlwV the astate must goi. But one devioe was left; ahd that was triad. 
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About December 1795 the raja transferred his property in Bhusna to 
his minor son, Bishnanatli, and the estate, becoming thus the property 
of a minor, had to come under the management of the court of wards, 
and would therefore, according to law, be ordinarily exempted from sale 
for arrears. Bhusna was not the only instance where this trick was 
brought into operation. (Cunningham, collector, charge letter, 2-7-96.) 

6. At the same time that this transfer was made, a secret deed 
was executed by the raja to Kalisankar, by wliich the raja suspended, 
till Jeyt 1203 (June 1796), the demand upon Kalisankar for Rs. 50,000 
of the rent then due by the latter. The object of this was, no doubt, to 
enable Kalisankar to keep the collector for sfx months from^realizing 
that amount of money, though it was already due from the estate; 
for the collector, now that tlie estate was brought under the court of 
wards, collected the revenue of the estate from the farmer, and met 
the Government demand out of his collections. As it turned out, 
however, Kalisankar was able by this document to gain even greater 
advantage than this. 

7. The above deed was not yet known, and the collector had not 

Estate under court of 7®* aoquain^ with Kftlisaiikar. So 

when he had to appoint a manager for the estate 
jnst come under the court of wards, he appointed Earn Narayn Eay, 
Kalisankar’s son. This was an injudicious appointment ; for, as Kali* 
sankar still remained fanner, it was not likely that Bam Nairayn would 
{ksrform with zeal his duty of demanding from hiS own &ther punctual 
payment of his rent, now so muck in aneair. When, therefore. Kali* 
sankar’s payments were Mling still more behindhand, the collector 
proposed to imprison him as a defaulter, but Bam Narayn managed to 
throw obstades in the way, and this was not done. Bam Narayn also 
helped to conceal the secret deed, the ignorance of which led the coUector 
to believe that the zemindar had already collected the money before he 
transferred the estate. Fiaally, he was suspected of misappropriating 
money belonging to the estate, and was rembved &om the managership 
in April or May 1796, only two or three months after he got it, bei^ 
superseded by a man whose chief recommendation was that he was a 
deadly enemy to Kalisankar. (0. 18*1*96 ; 9*4*96 24*6*96. . B; 1*4*96.) 

8'. For tile year 1202, expiring in April 1796, Kalisankar owed 
^ the estate Bs. fid, 000, and after two dr three' 

bmeriiupiiMiud. months he had run up an additional debt of 

Bs. 43,000 for the year 1203. The coUeotor therefore imprison^ him af 
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a defaulter, oud the Board subsequently oanoelled his lei^, appointing a 
sazawol or manager to oolleot the revenues from the ryots and under- 
farmers. -The eoUeotor attributed Kolisankar’s failure to thorough 
dishonesty, and he applies some very bod language to him. But what 
the commissioner of Bhusna subsequently found, proves that there was 
much truth in Ealisankar’s own plea, that the ryots would not pay him. 
(C. 13-8-96; 50-8-96; 7-9-96. B. 4-11-96. 0.23-12-96.) 

9. It must be remembered that thero were two totally distract 
Difficulties in collecting debts now Under management by the collector; 

namely, the debt due to Qovemment by the estate 
on acooqpt of its assessi^nt, and the debt due t» the estate by Eali- 
saukar, and, after the concelment of his &rm, by the ryots. That port 
of the first debt (that due to Qovemment on 'account of assessment) 
which had accrued before the transfer of the estate to the minor and 
the interference of the court of words was realizable by sale of the 
zemindar’s property, and it was partly recovered by sale held in Jui^e 
1796; but that part of the Qovemment demand which acemed after 
the estate came under the court of wards could be realized only by 
recovering &om Kolisankar and the ryots the rent they owed to the 
estate. This it was found most difficult — almost impossible — ^to realize. 
TfftliHiLTikftr made away with, or concealed, his movable property, and 
certain forms had to be gone through before his immovable could be 
brought to sale ; not^g therefore could in the meantime be get out 
of him : and as for the ryots, wo shall presently see what it was that 
prevented collections being faiade ftonr them. (C. 7-6-96.) 

10. Besides this, the Qovemment were guilty of a piece of great 
mismanagement in adjusting the demands upon the estate and upon the 
fiomer. They declared that the zemindar would be held responsible, 
not for the whole amount of the asBemnent due up to the date of the 
transfer, but for the amount of his collections up to that date less 
expenses and proprietary allowance. From that date up till 27th Jigie 
1796,whentheeale had changed the (uroomstanoesof hisfisuiniEalieankar 
was to be liable according to the conditions of his &nn, and after that 
date ITaliHaTilfar was to be liable for his gross collections less reasonable 
eiqpenses. This would have suited very well hid the first part of the 

viz., that upon the zemindar, produced a sum equal- to the 
- assessment upon his estate; but,^anfortanately, his qolleotions were so 
fbr helundhaad, that a demand' calculated upon the basis of these colleo- : 
tijisig oould hot produce an amount approaqtui^ that of the Government 
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revenue due upon the estate. The collector pointed out to the Board . 
the deficiency that would result from their method of calculation, 
but the Board did not see it, and reprimanded him for objecting. The 
commissioner of Bhusna also urged the same points, but was told by the 
Governor General thatliis views were ** obviously objectionable.” The 
Board Ifound out the mistake soon enough, when they came to put their 
demands in force, and found themselves, as shall presently be described, 
checkmated by the 50,000 rupees document already alluded to. 
(G. 29-7-96; 2-12-96. 0. fe. 21-6-97; 16-7-97. B. 13-1-97.) 

11. When Kalisankar’s farm was cancelled, and the court of 

Failure of attempt to • Undertook direct *oollections from the ryots 

collect direct. through a sazawal or collector, they might have 

realized part of the debt due from Kalisankar by collecting the 
accumulated arrears due by the lyots to Kalisankar. But in this also the 
collector altogether failed ; no papers could be got from Kalisankar and 
the under-farmers, and the collector was quite at sea, knowing neither 
the demand nor the arrear. 

12. At last, in May 1797, after nearly a year had passed without 

A .I 5 .ecua commurioner ™ *“7 money, Mr. Emst was appointed 

apptmted. oommissioner of Bhusna (a new and special office), 

with powers to settle and act in the whole matter. He began by 
restoring the old amla, whose knowledge of affiurs enabled him to work 
on some basis, and he put out a proclamation stating that he woidd 
abolish the whole of Ehlisankar’s second increase of rent and half of 
his first. Even then the jotdars would not* come forward to settle ; but 
by dispossessing a few of the refractory chief ones, and by a general 
distribution of threats and entreaties, he succeeded in settling the 
pergpmnah. But with aU his tact the opposition very nearly overcame 
him too. His strongest means of compulsion was threat of disposses- 
sion, and this worked very well until, in November 1797, some of the 
ryots brought it to the test in the civil court, and found tbaf. the judge 
held the ryots could not be dispossessed b/ Mr. Ernst unless he first 
shewed his title to do so in each case. With 2,000 jotdars to deal 
with, this simply forbade dispossession. Mr. Ernst held that he was 
entitled to revise the settlements of the jotdars, and that involved 
dispossessing them when they refrised fair terms ; and in this opinioh the 
Board and the Government uphdd Jiim. But the judge, Mr. Parr, 
practically held that the jotdars were entitled to hold on at their old ratef 
Then the ryots naturally had no otgection to 'pontinue the previoios 
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disordered state of things, since it saved them the trouble of paying rent. 
They heat llir. Ernst’s peons when they went to collect rent ; they 
refused rent as long as they could ; they brought firivolous oases against 
Hr. Ernst’s amla, and were continually citing them as witnesses to the 
courts. However, i^r some time, and with much trouble, Mr. Ernst 
managed to settle everything, and the jotdars consented to tKe slight 
increase he demanded, merely stipulating that it should be entered 
separately in their pottas. The whole revenue as fixed in this settlement 
was Bs. 3,27,800, allowing a Qovemment assessment of Bs. 2,84,118, 
and a zemindar’s allowance — j^rovided he could collect it all— of Bs. 26,654. 
(Commi^ioiler, Bhusna,’«l-6-97; 16-10-97; 16-1-98. G. 3-11-97.) 

13. We have now to see what was done about collecting the 

Great ditRcuity in reco- ; and first those dtle by Kalisankar. First 

vcnng by legal means. ^ Summary inquiry was held under Begu- 

lation XXXV of 1795, while Kalisankar was yet in custody. In this 
he first brought forward the 50,000 rupees document, and obtained a 
deduction to that extent from the calculated debt. For the Bs. 50,000 
remission hod been granted by changing it into the form of a personal 
debt due by Kalisankar to the zemindar, and therefore it could not be 
realized from Kalisankar by the Board, who succeeded to the possession 
of the estate only after the debt had accrued to the zemindar. The 
Board therefore found themselves by their own mismanagement cheated 
out of Bs. 50,000. They could not get it firom the farmer, and they 
had already determined to hold the zemindar responsible only so far 
as he had actually made'ooUectione, so that they could not get it 
fixim him either. (B. 26-9-97.) 

14. The rest of the arrear was however decreed against Kalisan- 
kar, but he appealed the case to the judge, and the judge ordered his 
release from confinement on security (the raja of Nattore becoming his 
security) pending decision. There was something wrong in the form of 
the case which led the Boa^ to imagine the appeal would go against 
them ; and, besides, the cads was only a summary one; which enabled the 
debtor to he imprisoned, but did not help the Board towards selling his 
^property. They therefore determined to withdraw the case andinstitute 
a regular suit ; but befine they did ao, the judge had rqected the 

aa insiidniisaible. Kalisankar, meantime, released by the judge, went off. 
to Oaleutto, to be out <ff the jprisdiotion, and ma^ away with - Ms ' 
'property, trursCbn^ TelihAti to his son and concealing the lei^ When; 
prooess was sent out to obtain his refarrest, he had gone to Serauipate, 
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and it was found that process under Begolation XXX V of 1795 could 
not be served there. A short time after also Baja Bam Krishna, his 
security, died ; that Kalisankor iras practically free, and the ooUector 
was not a hit nearer realization than before. (0. 17-9-97 ; 16-3-98.) 

15. The collector had meantime attached Kalisankar’s prc^erty, 
TeUh&ti, refiiring to recognize the fraudulent transfer he had made to 
his son. The son had been trying to entrap the coUector into a reoog^ 
nition by giving in accounts and paying in arrears in his own name, but 
had ftriled to gain his object." (C. 9-2-98.) 

16. A regular suit was now brought against Kalisonkar by the 
Board, but the suit w|is dismissed, on the ground that the min^ zemin- 
dar hod attained his majority, and though he had not taken over charge 
of the estate, he alone was competent to sue for arrears of rent ; so a 
suit was again brought, this time making the zemindar a party, and 
at length, in September 1799, a decree was obtained for Bs. 62,000 and 
costs. The zemindar hod caused much delay by refusing to act in the 
matter with the Government. (Commissioner, Bhusna, 8-4-98. G. 11-6-98. 
0. 17-7-99 ; 26-9-99.) 

17. Some difficulty was experienced 'in getting hold of Kalisankar, 

The c„--L after some arrested about the middle of 1800 and 

yearn’ liUgation, ia im- put in Confinement imdoT the decree. He made 

pnsoned and made to pay ^ ^ 

up. several petitions from the jail, alleging his inability 

to meet the debt and offering partial payment. TelMti was either 
siiffered to fitil in arroar and be sold up, or, at all events, the collector 
was afraid to, or did not sell it to pay Kalisankaris debt. He made 
occasional inquiries about Kalisankar’s alleged benami .property, but 
come to the condusion that he had not any. The Government, however, 
refused for a long time to remit, as Kalisankar desired, either interest or 
costs, but finally, after Kalisankar had been imprisoned for more thim 
four years, allowed him to be released on his paying down Bs. 10,000 end 
engaging with five securities to pay the rest of the principal (Bs. 35,450) 
by instalments. The interest was remitted, but Govemment apparently 
still held Kalisankar responsible for the costs. The instalment bond 
appears to have been honestly discharged. (C. 22-8-02. B. 16-11-02. 
0. 4.8-03; 6-7-04; 22-10-04; 22-11-04. B. 3-12-04. 0. L-12-08.) 

' 18. We come tosee what means were taken to realize the rmits 
TheiyotiTeftiw topuy, due and accruing Jo the estate frwn the ryots.. Mr. 
and cuupti.em.de to. Enigt settled Bhusnft, in that he had given 
the ryots and jotdars pottos specifying their rent ; but he appaufent]^ found- 
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the greatest difSoulty in induoing the ryots to pay their rents. A few 
months after the settlement he had already suits for Bs. 1,00,000 of 
arrears due by yarious ryots, who, as wo have said, avoided by every 
means in their power the payment of their debts. He had power 
under the law to distrain, but that was usdess, as he could never 
anything to distrain, and he was met by forcible opposition. TThe law 
was, in fact, quite inadequate. AH that the zemindar could do — all that 
even the coUector could do—was to bring suits against the ryots, and 
these suits were so numerous that great delay occurred in dispo^g of 
them. But what sort of remedy was a suit P The zemindar had to pay 
much iqpney to carry it da, and it was a chance if he got the money back ; 
the suits naturally took some tune and the ryot gained his object by gain- 
ing delay. And it was one thing to get a decree, another to execute it. 
The ryot got out of the way, removed his property, and even combined 
with others to forcibly resist the execution. In short, if the ryots 
banded together to keep the zemindar out of his money, forcing bim to 
bring suits against thorn by hundreds as his only remedy, they could 
postpone almost indefinitely the payment of their rent. (C. B. 14-4-98; 
13-6-98. 0.21-1-99 ; 2-4-98.) 

19. Mr. Ernst accordingly found himself laden with a mass of 
suits against his ryots. The ryots, bent on opposition, denied their 
engagements, and Mr. Ernst had to prove them — a task of great diffi- 
culty when there were so many ; and even then he did not gain his ftill 
object, for the judge held the increase, which was separately i^dfied,on 
the jotdar's engagements; to be an “ abwab” or cess, and refused to 
decree it. The witnesses also could not be got at — another difficulty. 
Mr. Ernst, however, obtamed in the end a lot of de(»?ees ; but the delay 
in obtaining them, and the difficulty in executing them, were ruinous 
to the estate. When, in Februaiy 1799, he handed over the manage- 
ment to the ooUeotor, he handed over decrees aggregating Bs. 84,000, 
and about a hundred ourrent suits, aggregating Bs. 45,000 more ; but 
the collector declared thdt the decrees were of no use, and could not be 
enforced, (J. 3-11-97. 0. 6-6-99; 16-4-00.) 

20. . Ihe judge (Mir. Melvill) had, at Mr. Ernst’s r^uest, put out 
^ a sort of . proclamation that he would .execute decrees against de&ulters 

in Bbniina 1^ dispossessing them oflheir tenures. The .sudder oourl^ 
wlunn he mfi^imed of it, told h|jm his law was bad wd ihe jqtdars adtild 
nqt^^^l^ diqpcwsessed. M they ooidd, on the^ 
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might he dispossessed in case of non-payment, yet such was the law as 
to zemindars, and the oostom of the country applied it to ryots also : 
moreover, the laws specially q)oke of their retaining possession so long 
as iliey paid rent. But dispossession even was not a sufficient means of 
‘ execution, for the lands in the various tenures were so scattered, that none 
but the lyots themselves knew them, and though the first tenant might 
be formally dispossessed, a second tenant could not be put in possession. 
(J. 30-7-98; 31-8-98. Sud. Ot. 22-8-98.) 

21. We therefore find these ryots’ and jotdars’ arrears outstanding 
for a very long time. In February 1799, we have already said, there 
were Bs. 1,29,000 outstanding, decreed or being sued for. Jn 1804 
the coUector writes of several of the Bhusna defaulters of 1797-98 being 
still in jail, though many had been arranged with. There were 3,471 
de&ulters in all, and very little was realizable. In 1809 there were still 
Bs. 92,701 of the arrears of llr. Ernst’s time due, most of it perfectly 
unrealizable. (C. 20-6-04 ; 3-12-04 ; 15-8-09. B. 2-3-11.) ' 

22. The zemindar had come of age in the latter half of 1797, but. 

The «<mind<ir TefoKs to “ then engaged in settUngthe estate, 

receive bock the cetato. Government continued, with the zemindar’s con- 

sent, to manage till the end of the year (*.c., till April 1798). But when 
that time came, the zemindar refiised to receive the estate, as the Govern- 
ment had themselves proved it to be impossible to realize from it anything 
equal to the assessment. I do not find, in fiact, any notice of his having 
reopived back ohaige of the estate at all ; but as the Board held the estate 
to be responsible for its revenue, whether he took charge of it or not, 
h ey proceeded to sel l it up piecem eal for the arrears that had aeorued 
ncMtateic completely " througfi their being themselves unable, 

“P- by realization from the ryots, to meet the assess- 

ment. One large slice of it had already gone in June 1796, a sale on 
account of arrears which had accrued before the transfer to the minor, 
and Telih&ti h^ been already privately sold. 

The following sales for arrears due on Bhusna took place in 1799 : 


Pergunnah. 

AsMssment 

Bs. 

Date of sale. 

Furdiaser. 

Haveli 

32,613 ... 

16-2-1799 

Bam Nath Bay ' 

Mokimpur ... 

26,347 ... 

26-2-1799 

Ditto . . 

Naabdiahi ... 

16,937 ... 

25 - 2-1799 

... Bhairabnath Bay 

Sator. ■ 

39,968 ... 

28-2-1799 

... Shil^Mrasad B(^ 

Naldi 

66,760 ... 

23-3-1799 

... Bhaizal^thj^y 
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and smaller parts of it were abnost oil sold away also in 1799. 
(G. 13-10-97. Commr., Bhusna, 30-4-98. C. 6-5-99; and toivjee books.) 

23. The Bhairabnath Bay who bought Naldi was 'really a 
Again in anoaia and pBeudonym for Boni Bhawaui, the grandmother of 

“***• the zemindar, who apparently strove in this way to 

save the humly estate, to some small extent at least. Her endeavours 
were, however, fruitlesB. Two years later, in March 1801, the pei^^unnah 
was again deep in arrears, and was again sold up for arrears and bought 
by Bran Kishto Singh. (0. 21-3-01 ; 17-5-02 ; 9-1-02.) 

24. The case of Sator was similar. It was found to be really the 

property^of the zeminda* Bishnanath Bay, who Jiad bought it in in 
another’s name. So the fioord in 1803 ordered it to be sold up for 
arrears still due by him. (G. 27-5-03.) * 

25. Some others of the purchasers fell in arrears and hod their 
estates put up for sale. It was apparently very difficult to find new 
purchasers, for no one would bid for estates that were such sure sources 
of ruin ; the law being utterly inadequate to enable zemindars to get 
in their rents and so discharge the Government revenue due on their 
estates. (0. 18-6-99 ; 9-7-99.) 


XXm. — The Ruin of the Old Z&amdars. — 1795-1802. 

We have now seen one of the great zemindar families of the district 
<rf tlio ruin of estates one after another, through 

eotutM. 00 foult of their own, but from causes direct^ 

referablq to the action of Government. First of all, the assessment 
fixed at 'the permanent settlement was too high; it assumed as its 
basis less the rate which aotually existed than fhe rate up to which 
the zemindars might increase. But when the zemindars tried to 
increase, they found the lyots too strong and the law too weak to help 
them. Next, it assumed the realizability of the entire assets, but the 
zemindars found it impossible to realize without a system of oppression 
and violence which not only- rained the estate, but drove the ryots into 
opposition and made them speedily discover how weak the law was 
against them* Next, while the law insisted upon tlm immediate 
payment Off all assessments dpe by the zemindo^ it placed in thefr 

jfiy ^ a sB c iilifrjiint^ 
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lyot failed to pay him, he had to go throrigh a d ilatory , expe nsiTe, a nd 
by no means oertain prooess of suing the ryot in oourt and executing a 
decree against him — ^that is, if the ryot had not meantime taken advan> 
tage of the delay and run away with his money in his pocket. 

2. AH this we have seen in the history of the Bhusna estate ; hut 
it was ^lain also wherever the collector had to ooUeot £rom ryots direct. 
The collector complains on 2nd April 1798 that he finds it most difficult 
to collect in Government estates ; and again, on 21st January 1799, he 
writes that the ryots refuse to pay and utterly disregard his orders. 
Suing them is useless, as the expense does not pay ; and he urges that 
he should be vested with powers to imprison defaulters in Government 
estates. In the same year (13th March) he writes that people are 
actually refusing to pizrohase estates when put up for sale, so great is 
their feat of ruin through the contumacy of the ryots. 

3. But besides the contumacy of the ryots, there was >enother, 
though a less effective, cause operating to procure the ruin of the old 
zemindars. The permanent settlement, in declaring the lands to be the 
property transferable by sale of the zemindars, had made them available 
to the creditors of the zemindars for the resfiization of their claims. The 


zemindars before the settlement were many of them in debt, and now they 
had occasionally to part with their lands to meet their creditors’ demands. 

4. We will trace the ruin of some of the fomilies, and first the raja 

the zemindar of Isafour. The Baja Srikant Bay 
• had been greatly in debt long before the settlement 

and the committee of revenue intei^fered in his affairs in 1784. His debts 
are thus enumerated in a letter of the judge’s : Bs. 9,979 due to his 
household servants, Bs. 17,376 due on bonds, and Bs. 3,101 miscella- 
neous ; about Bs. 30,000 in all. That the committee of revenue thought 
fit to interfere in the case of such a small debt, shews how little margin 
they knew had been allowed to a zemindar whose estates paid a revenue 
of tluee lakhs. Three years after this the ooUeotor describes the nya 
as having been reduced “throi^h bad management” to ** beggary.” 
]^m all this it u (dear that the raja did not exactly start upon &ir terms - 
at the time of the permanent settlement, and could do little to hear up. 
under the hard terms then imposed upon him. (J, 16-7-84. 0. 6-1 t87.) 

5. The raja’s zemindari appeared in the sale list in 1796, bat sa 

fbe debt was somehow paid up in time, the sale 
did not take place. Again, in February nekty^, 
it was in arrear, and in May it was placed under aftacihmaat.'^ 


It told up. 
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Kemindar himself applied for permission to sell part of his estate 
privately and thus liquidate the demand, hut the Board refhsed to do 
that, ordered sale of part, and released the rest from the attachment. 
Fergimnah hlallai (Assessment 22741) liras accordingly sold inNovemher. 
(B. 14-4-96. 0. 10-2-96 ; 10-6-96. B. 6-7-96.) 

6. In the commencement of next year (1797) the raja petitioned 
the Board, that as some of his property was edready gone by sale 
(Basulpur Assessment 27649 — Shaving been sold by the dvil court in 
1796 also), and as the rest of it was under attachment by the sheriff 
at the instance of his creditors, the whole might be sold by the Board, 
when hff- would get a better price than in the ’civil court, and he 
might thus, after meeting all claims, have sometj^gleft to him. This, 
however, was not done, for we find in that year some other large sales 
of the property : — 



Assessment, 

Rs. 

Date of sale. 


Bongdia ... 

7,462 ... 

11-1-97 

For arrears. 

J atia ... ... 

... 44,364 ... 

24-1-97 

Ditto. 

Bamchandrapur 

... 17,300 ... 

22-4-97 

Ditto. 

Ghengutia 

... 19,522 ... 

14-6-97 

Ditto. 

Emadpur 

6;428 ... 

6-9-97 

Ditto. 

Saydpur 

... 43,296 ... 

17-6-97 

By dvil court, for 


realization of debt. 

Sohosh had also been sold privately in 1796-97, and part of Isafyur had 
been sold by the sheriff. (Cf. 31-1-97^ 9-8-97 ; 4-8-97 ; tovgee records.) 
7. The raja, now driven apparently to his wit’s end, adopted 

Fraiui^t attempta to “0™ objectionable means of making money. He 
raise mcmegr. jjjg brother Qopinath made some private 

partitions of the remains of the estate, and while the nya sold, or 
realized money by mortgaging parts of his lands, GK)pinath came in to 
daim that Ihe parts so mortgaged or sold were not the ng'a’s but his, and 
refused to ddiver possession. Then he created talnqs, receiving purchase 
money; and afterwards refusing possesrion and collecting the rents, 
direct from the ryots, he caused the talnq to fitU in azzear and be sold up. 
Findly, he transfisrxed his lands tohis minor son, eiqpeoting thereby to save 
theni frombdng sold ; bat,;4pparently, the Government had now refiised 
to recognise this device. Anotheif plan by which he tried to get mcMOjr 
w^ i^ soiol; the Government for a laUi of rupees aooonht of the 
xciir|in^ time of the settlement^ of hie briti or stipehd|^ 
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lands ; but this suit of course he lost. (C. 19<8-97 ; 9-11-97 ; 24-10-97 ; 
5-7-98 ; 26-9-98 ; and 30-11-98.) 


8. The rest of the estate was sold up one vaj or another 

in 1798-99, and then the raja died leaving a 

Thefiunilrentinlyniuuid. j • mL i. j u 

, ^ mdow and a minor son. They had sold up 

everything and were reduced to destitution — even their jewels had 
gone. So the coUector, at the instance of the widow, applied for and 
obtained for them a compassionate allowance of Bs. 200 a month. 
(0.2-9-02; 20-2-04.) 

9. .After enjoying this for four or five years, the' widow died in 
1807, and Gopinathj the brother, applied thht it might be oentinued. 
They had in the meantime boon suing, and had gained a decree 
against one Durga Cham Mukhaijya, the effect of which ' was to set 
aside the sale of a large estate and restore it to the family. But the 
case was appealed to England, and so the pension was still required. 
The pension was continued with a deduction of Bs. 14, and Bs. 186 
continued, up till 1812 at least, to be paid to the fiimily. (G. 9-7-07 ; 
12-7-08 ; 30-12-11. Bd. 3-1-12.) 

10. We come now to trace the fortunes of another family, viz. 

TUe • the Naldanga, or Muhommadshahi family. Their 

estate was at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment already divided into two parts ; Baja Qobind Deb Bay having the 
smaller share, one-fifth, and Mahendro Deb and Bam Sankar holding 
in common the four-fifths share. In 1707 we find Gbbind Deb’s lands 
heavily in arrear and exposed fo/ sale, but for some reason they were 
shortly after released. A year later they are in the sheriff’s hands, and 
he is about to sell them on the part of Gtobind Deb’s creditors. The' 
me joange^ toanch Bale, however, did not then take place, fop we find 
them in 1800 again put up for sale in the same 
way, and this time they were actually sold. (0. 31-6-97 ; 6-7-97 ; 
16-7-98 ; 27-8-00 ; 22-10-00.) 


11. The sale had been brought about in this way. Qobind Deb 

Pertly the iMuit of theb 1**^ to one Gharib-ullah Ohaudhri a taluq 
own ftend. within the limits of his estate, and Gharib-ullah 

was proceeding, in opposition to the zemindars wishes^ to have it 
separated. So Qobind Deb colluded with jone Bu^narayn Ghoc^ to . 
whom he had long owed a lot of monejr, to g;et this taluq set aside. He 
executed to Bupnarayn a mortgage of all lus directly held properly, ;IM 
well as of the large taluqs that stood in the name of his sons. : 
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mortgage was made in the name of Baranasi G-hos, Bupnarayn’s 
father, and it was antedated by seven or eight years. The raja, 
whose sole object in this was to set aside Glioiib-ullah’s taluq by 
proving that he had it not in his power to create it, took on agreement 
£rom Eupnarayn that he would never actually foreclose the mortgage, 
but Eupnarayn forsook this agreement and sold up the estate. A 
relative of his, Fitombar Bosu, bought it, and sold it to one Krishna 
Mohan Banoijya ; and Gobind Dob found himself possessed of nothing 
but his briti or stipendiary lauds, and the religions lands attached to 
his family. Tho fraud was not successful so far os regarded Gharib- 
ullah, for he not only sa^gd his taluq but got it •separated next year. 
Gobind Dob’s heir subsequently instituted a suit for the recovery of the 
estate, but he was cast. (0. 22-10-00. B. 24-11-00; 5-6-01. C. 26-8-01. 
See S. D. A. Eeports, II, p. 18.) 

12. Of the larger share of the estate a partition was commenced 

shortly after the settlement. Earn Sankar desired 

Tlio eldest branch sold up.' .. n • 

it, and Mahendra Dob opposed it by all means m 
his power. The partition .in its first form (1794) was rejected by 
Gbvernment, but was afterwards properly done and approved by 
Gfovernment (1796) ; it is noted, however, at the time of its completion, 
that both the zemindars were in arrear. Before a year had passed, 
Mahendra Deb’s share had been attached by the sheriff and sold on 
account of debts due by Mahendra. The purchaser, who was also the 
creditor, was Badhamolian Banarjya. Even this sale was not withoilt 
an attempt at fraud, for Mahendra^ attempted to save his estate by 
gifting it to his son Anand. (B. 26-9-92 ; 26-7-94. 0. 19-1-96 ; 
30-3-96; 4-8-97 ; 1-9-97.) 

13. ‘ Thus two branches of the family lost their estates within 

The niddie branch ten yea« of the permanent Bcttlement, and were 
scarcely sav^ reduced to poverty. The remaining branch (Bam 

Sankar) with difficulty escaped the same fate ; their estate was savedy 
but only by the interference of the collector. We have seen it in 
. arrear in 1796, and next year it was exposed for sale along with Gobind 
Deb’s, but was released in the same way. Again, the estate is noted in 
1799 as being heavily in arrear, and next year it was under attachment 
by the oolleotor. The zepiindar, however, managed to have it released 
by paying up the debt; but ill 1801 we again find it in arrear by 
^ Part of this was due to severe losses caused by the inun- 

^ ^tions of the previous year, and the oolleotor, representing this faot, 
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and lepresenting also that the whole of the rest of the estates of this 
ancient fianily had now gone, and only this hranoh was left, induced 
iiie Board to consent to holding over Bs. 10,000 of this debt. The 
amount was regularly paid up by Bam Sankar as it fell due. (G. 31>3-97 ; 
6-7-97; 4-4-99 ; 21-7-00 ; 20-6-01 ; 11-3-02.) 

14. Again, three years later, the collector had to interfere to 
save the estate. For the raja, to pay up the arrears he owed, had run 
into debt, and had given his creditors farms in his estate with which in 
part to repay themselves. These creditor-farmers withheld their rent in 
the hope that the estate would thus be brought to sale and they might 
then boy a more pelmanent interest. Further, there had been a Uttle 
fraud ; for the nya, by way of providing against ultimate sale, which he 
apparently thought must come sooner or later, had alienated, in the 
names of servants and relations, certain portions of his estate, attach- 
ing to them on inadequate assessment, and by consequence to the 
remoindor an excessive assessment. This time the collector attached 
the whole of the estate for arrears, but as the arrears were paid up it 
was released. (G. 3-10-04 ; 28-10-04 ; 14-11-04.) 

15. I cannot say whether the estate afterwards passed through 
any more similar difficulties. But zemindaris were by this time begin- 
ning to improve, and that fact, together with the death of Bam Sankar, 
and the consequent assumption of the estate by the court of wards 
about 1813, finally saved the estate for the frimily. Bam Sankor’s 
descendants are now the rajas of Naldanga, and the other two branches 
of the family ore in comparative'' poveriy." The sons of Mahendra 
managed for a time to regain partial possession of their father’s estates, 
for about 1216 (1809) they brought a suit against Badhamohan, the 
purchaser of the estate, and compromised it by receiving seven annas, 
while Badhamohan retained nine annas of the estate. After a time, 
however, they again lost their lands, the Naral frimily purohasbg 
them. (G. 16-1-13; 30-5-14.) 

16. A short glance, in chronological order, of the sales for arrears 

yr^ equaBy ^ estates in the district will shew how 

general was the ruin of the old zemindars. 
From a letter in 1799 it appears that Belfiilya pergnnnah had been 
several times under sale. Hogla had also been sold in 1203 (1796), 
and it had been bought in the name of a minor, a relation of the 
previous proprietors. This was a device to save themselves the pr^ts of 
the estate; for as soon as the estate was brought under the coutt : 
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wards, the previous proprietors got themselves appointed managers of 
the estate, and then of course defaulted with impunity, as the estate 
could not, being under the court of wards, be sold for arrears. In a 
letter of 1800, which was probably the height of the difficulties, the 
collector writes that there were 1,000 estates in arrear. In 1801 
Belfulya was again sold, twice over. In fact, as the collector ^ote in 
1799, in reply to a call from Government, “ The landholders were 
ruined by the insufficiency of the regulations, and there was hardly 
a single large landholder in Bengal who had not been reduced to 
ruin through the inefficiency of the regulations affecting the ryots.” 
(0. 15-8,-99 ; 11-3-99 ; 21ir4-00 ; 13-5-01 ; 15-7-99.) 

17. These matters a£ length pressed themselves upon the attention 

of Government, and Regulation VII of 1799 was 

Regulation VII of 1799. « , , , 

the result. But the mischief was already done, 

and the new regulation could not give back to the old zemindars the 

property they had lost ; it could only give the new zemindars stability 

in the estates they had purchased, by giving them greater facilities than 

the old ones had for realizing their rents. (0. 8-10-99 ; 3-7-00 ; 9-1-02.) 

18. Although the ruin of tho old zemindars cannot but bo looked 

Zomindui. begin to for regret, yet it waa not without 

imprave. many great advantages to the district. Hampered 

on every side by debt, they oould do nothing for the benefit of their 
estates, having absolutely no capital to work on. new purchasers 
of the large zemindaris were for the most port men of business &om 
Oalcutta. 'iThey had often; like Hodhamohon Banaijya who purchased 
Muhanfffiadshahi, got their first footing through having lent large 
sums to the zemindars, and at all events they were men who had by 
their own exertions amassed some degree of wealth. They had 
consequently, so early as 1801, acquired the reputation of managing 
their estates well; they began looking into the old sub-tenures, they 
extended the cultivation, and ceased to oppress the ryots, from whom 
alone in the end improvement must begin. In 1802 the collector 
notices the extension of cultivation, and again in 1811 he writes that 
them is a general reclamation of waste lands, and that the regalatioas 
am now strong enough to ensuro a speedy realization of the publio 
dues. The regulation of 1799.had, in foot> so much changed the position 
of afiBiue, that whereas collector and tlie zemindars had up to thOt 
ijear been continually complaining that they oouldido nothing with, the 
, lyo^ Ihe. colleotor \frote in 1800 that he found the ryots abscond^ 

4 ’'/" ■ - 4 ^ 4 . 4 / • 4 / ■ 4 ' • . ■ 4 '/''^^ 
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bodily when pressed by the powers the law had given him. (0. 9-1-02 ; 
16-9-01 ; 3-7-11 ; 23-4-00 ; 5-6-04.) 

19. Of all the oonsiderable zemindoris in the district, only two 
appear to have withstood the ordeal of the first ten years under the 
permanent settlement. The one was the Saydpur estate, now known as 
the Trust Estate. It was then in the hands of a Mahomedan lady, and is 
mentioned as being so very woU managed by her, that interference on the 
part of the court of wards was deemed quite unnecessary. The other 
estate was Sultanpur, which had been acquired by Easi Nath Datt in 
the manner I have before alluded to. the permanent settlement the 
collector did not consider himself at liberty tf? revise the settlement of 
this estate, as its assessment had boon fixed some time before by the 
Governor General. He consequently allowed the old assessment to 
remain, although he declared it was inadequate. To this fact the estate 
no doubt owed its immunity from arroar and from sale. (C. 13-12-90.) 


XXIV. — Creation of a New Clms of ZenimUm. — 1795-1802. 

When all these large estates began to fall in arrear, it was not 

TUo largo elates were proctico to Bell up each estttte bodily, but 
broken up into portions. Qjjjy sell a Sufficient quantity of each estate, 

BO that the purohaso-mouey might cover the arrear. In the case of 
large estates including witliin their limits several pergunnahs, this was 
easy enough, as the assessment .homo by the large estate was the aggre- 
gate of the assessments calculated separately upon the pergunnahs, and 
thus any single pergunnah might be sold, liable only to the distinot 
assessment upon it. But in the case of smaller estates it was difierent. 
When it became necessary to sell a portion of such an estate, it was 
spodfied only as a certain fraction of the whole, and thus the purchaser 
and the old zemiadar become joint proprietors, and their relations were 
not likely to bo very amicable. In some *of the large estates, also, 
speoifio portions were sometimes sold upon which the assessment had 
not been separately calculated : they were, in foot, sold sulgeot to assess- 
ment to be calculated after sole. This last-mentioned practice, however, 
was very early found to be a bad one *, it was manifestly so so for w 
regarded the chance of getting a good purchaser, and even when a good 
purchaser was found, great difficulty was experienoed, through the want 
of proper data, in apportioning the assessment. The Board therefore 
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directed that the assessment should in all cases be apportioned before 
selling any part of an estate. (0. 11-9-97 ; 18-1-98.) 

2. The selling of a specific portion subject to a specific assessment 
was attended with no difficulty. The portion 
sold simply formed a new estate, and the rest of 

the zemindari was brought on the books in the place of the enthe 
estate thus broken up. But there were difficulties in respect of the other 
practice, that of selling a non-specific share subject to a share of the 
entire assessment. In that case no new estate was created, but the old 
and now proprietors continued to hold jointly the common estate. But 
they wcfiB so far separate jl^at they might separately fall in arrear. If 
the old zeminder fell in arrear, then another share of his estate was 
similarly sold up and a new proprietor introduced ; if the new zemindar 
fell in arrear, then a share of his share was sold up and another separate 
liability created. A confusion of rights threatened, wliich would cause 
great insecurity to the revenue ; and the collector, wlien in 1799 he wrote 
pointing this out, proposed treating all the proprietors as possessed of a 
joint undivided estate, that is, rendering them liable for each otlier’s 
arrears. This was not done ; but there was a practice not very different 
from it. For the various proprietors were obliged to appoint a single 
manager for the estate, and if they could not agree on one, the collector 
might make the appointment. This, however, was a practice which hardly 
suited the proprietors, and people became very chary of buying estates 
so circumstanced. The collector, writing in 1801, says there are about lOO 
such estates in the district, and tha^ it is difficult to find purchasers 
when they fall in arrear. (0. 12-1-99 ; 5-6-01.) 

3. The Board, on this last letter, recommended the partition of 
the estates among the various proprietors — a plan 
which already had been largely availed of, for the 

records of these years contain many notices of such partitions, in 
this manner, therefore, there also arose much multiplication of estates. 

4. But by for the most fruitful source of increase in the number 

Erequent npuation of pf wofl the Separation of taluqs. AU who 

held taluqs at the time of the permanent settlement 


Froquent partitions. 


taluqs. 


were entitled to have them separated then, that is, considered as a 
separate estate. But the separations made then Were nothing in pro- 
portion to the large number that were separated afterwards, and a great 
part of the oolleotor’s work was in ommeotion with the separation of 
these taluqs. The zemindars, as I have said before, firequeutly opposed 
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the separation of tlie toluqs; but in many instonoes they created 
taluqs, receiving purchase-money, and knowing perfectly that they 
would bo separated. There was one danger in the separation, namely, 
that a large slice of land being separated off with an inadequate 
assessment, the remainder of the estate might be insufficient to secure 
the remiunder of the assessment ; but with this exception the work 
presented no difficulty. In fact, the taluqs were sometimes, os in the 
case of Muhammadshohi, cproated by zemindars for the express purpose 
of bringing about this insecurity of revenue, and so forcing on the 
CK)vemment a reduction of assessment. (0. 9-1-02 ; 28-10-04 ; 26-9-98.) 

5^ The increase in the number of esta^ caused by these .measures 
Ineroaao in number of ““y estimated from the following figures At 
®****®*- {he time of the permanent settlement there were 

just over 100 mahols (estates), and there were also a few — ^but I cannot 
say how many— separated taluqs. Wlien Bhusna was added to the 
district, besides the estate itself there were 2,155 taluqdors; but 
whether these were all separated or not, I cannot say. In 1799, the 
oolleotor writes that there are in the district 6,000 estates, of which 
more than 1,000 boor a revenue less tlian ten rupees. But the number 
is in 1809 given at 3,444, so that I cannot say whether the 6,000 is a 
mere rough guess, or whether any change had taken place between 
1799 and 1809. Mr. Wintle, the collector, however, writes in 1798 
that since he had joined, that is, since two years before, 1,000 estates 
had been added to the register by separation of taluqs. (C. 13-12-90 ; 
4-7-93 ; 8-10-99 ; 9-11-09 ; 3-12-98.) 

6. Except during the fifteen years which succeeded the permanent 
settlement, and daring the resumptions which long subsequently took 
place, there was no eonsiderable addition to the number of estates on 
the roll. 

7. This breaking up of the large estates, and the creation out of 

AdTaatugosderivedftom °^y estates, was therefore one of 

the effects, though ^haps an indirect one, of 
the permanent settlement. Of the great advantage brought about by 
it there can be no doubt. That state of society is always the most 
prosperous where the wealth is distributed' over many individuals, 
instead of being massed in the hands of one or two only. PowerM 
and wealthy zemindars, even now, are too apt to abuse their positioii 
and consider themsdves beyond the pale of the law. The ryots, and 
the poorer dosses to receive due eousideration at thw luu^’ 
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tiieir power and the number of their d^ndants enable them easily 
to oany ereiything before them. It is different, however, when we 
find moderate wealth and a certain independence of position possessed 
by a large body of people. No one of thorn is powerful enough 
to injure with impunity any of his neighbours, and a certain amount 
of mutual consideration and forbearance is forced upon all. People 
can live at peace with each other, instead of living in peipetual dread 
of superior power. , 

8. Another great advantage resulted from it in this way. The 
management of landed property is not the forte of Bengali zemindars, 
and a zemindar who possbises an immense tract &f country naturally 
finds grater difficulties in management. The best managed estates aire 
almost always those which are not too large to become unwieldy. 
A proprietor whose estate is measured by tens of miles may easily be 
finghtened away by the difficulties that lie before him ; and with his 
prominent position, too, he has less motive to apply himself with 
energy to the task of improvement. But a man whose lands are not too 
large for him to remain perfectly acquainted with everything affecting 
them, and whose property is not too large to make him despise the 
slow but sure increment which the improvement of landed estates brings 
with it, is likely to manage his lands with success, and in improving 
them, to improve also the position botii of himself and of his ryots. 


XXV . — Earty Attempt* to Eeelaim the Sundarham. — 1784-1800. 

Mr. Henchrld, at an early period of his magistracy, turned his 
attention to the Sundarbons, and he was the founder of the system of 
reclamation which is now converting these great forests into immense 
rice tracts. 

2. The route from the eastern districts to Calcutta passed at that 

time l^y nearly the some river-courses which it 
The SondariMnKnite. Sloohua, Xhulno, Chandkhali, 

and by the river leading past Kaligaiy. But this route was then 
south of the cultivated tracts, and for the most part lay through forest, 
no habitatioinB being on either side. Gnltivaticm had in some places 
been^ carried fisrttier south — ^for elample, in the pergunnahs of Hogla : 
and Qhirnlia ; but the above description fbr (be most part hdd good- 
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3. Apparentiy about 1782 or 1783 Mr. . Henokell eatablished, . 

for boats passing through this inhospitable tract, 
Throe ganjes established, gaiyes, that is to say, places where travellers 

might meet with traders and provisions might be obtainable. One of 
these was at Kochua, on the eastern side of Jessore; one was at Chand* 
khali, now on the western side of the district, but then in the centre of 
the passage through it ; and the third was at Ilenokellganj, then the 
western side of the district. This latter place is close to Bangalpara, a 
little west of Kaliganj, in the 24-PorgunnahB, and it was named after 
Mir. lleuckell. When Mr. HenckoU’s agent was clearing the place 
(for it was jungle when first occupied), he Wu,s very much dist^.'jbed by 
tigers, who would make attacks upon his people, so he affixed to the 
place the name of Henokell, expecting that the tigers, dreading that 
name, would no more molest him ; and the name adhered to the place 
ever after, imtil at last the survey authorities went roimd and, 
picking up the name only from native pronunciation, wrote it down 
Hingulgunge” in their maps, and blotted out the history it con- 
tained. (0. 29-7-89.) 

4. In all the three places, in fact, clearings of jungle had to 
be made before the ganj could be established, for they were all in 
the Sundarban forest; at each of them also some tracts of land 
were brought under cultivation. From some correspondence in the 
beginning of 1794, it would appear that Mr. Honckell paid in a great 

''measure out of his private purse for these reclamations. Possibly he 
had his outlay afterwards reimbursed to him. .(G. 26-3-90.) 

5. On 4th April 1784 Mr. Honckell submitted to the Board his 
EenckeU’a reclamation so^ienie for the reclamation of the Sundarbans. 

He proposed granting plots of land, on favorable 
terms, to people undertaking to reclaim them. The terms where these : 
the grantee or “taluqdar” was to retain 200 biggas of land for 
himself; uxion the rest he would be chargeable with Q-ovemmient 
revenue, according to the amount he brought under cultivation. The 
revenue was to be for the first three years nothing ; fourth year, 2 annas; 
fifth, 4 annas ; sixth, 6 annas ; seventh and succeeding years, 8 aonas. 
It does not appear that the grantee was bound to bring under cultivation 
any qiecified amount within a fixed time. . Mr. Henokell urgedv'the^ 
scheme both because it would bring in a revenue from, lands whiA' 
then were totally unproductive, and because the cultivation would, 
by its peculiar nature, fonn a grand reservoir for rice againi^ sdawhs] 
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At first Bucccssfiil. 


Opposition of the old 
lemmdars. 


.of drought or famine, as the crops grown in the Sundarhans were 
little dependent upon rainM. (M. 4-4-84. 0. 20-7-87.) 

6. Another part of the scheme, which we have alluded to before, 
was the establishment of a sort of convict colony in some port of the 
Sundarhans, but that part of it was never oarried out. (M. 22-11-85.) 

7. The Sundarban plan, as it was then called, was approved by 
the Board and was speedily brought into operation, 
Mr. Henckell being made “ superintendent for 

cultivating the Sundarhans” (it must be remembered he was not then 
ooUeotor). In 1787 Mr. Henckell already looked on the scheme as a 
great success,” and repof^d that many zemindars had come forward 
and taken grants, and that 21,000 biggas were already under culti- 
vation. He had largely interested himself in the plan, and had oven 
personally advanced money to taluqdars to carry it out. (B. 30-0-85. 
G. 21-12-85. 0. 20-7-87.) 

8. Mr. Henckell had foreseen the probability of disputes arising 
with the zemindars who possessed the lands adjoin- 
ing these grants, and accordingly, in August 1786, 

he caused the whole of the boundary between the zemindars’ lands and 
the Sundarhans to be marked off with bamboo stakes. This boundary 
was, of course, for from easy to determine. The zemindars held their 
lands not by speoifio boundaries, but by pergunnahs, and as they extended 
their cultivation southward (as no doubt they did in some measure), they 
of course attached the newly cultivated land to the ac^aoent pergunnah. 
But as the pergunnahs were division? which bore reference to the land 
revenue system, they did not extend southward of the cultivation, and 
land which was yet unreclaimed belonged to no pergunnah at all and 
therefore was within no zemindar’s settlements. (0. 7-8-86 ; 16-5-88.) 

9. Mr. Henckell was not wrong in his anticipations regarding 
disputes, and in 1788 he writes almost despairingly to the Board. 
The zemindars were making olaimH to the lands which had been granted 
to the taluqdars. The zemindars would not assert any specifio 
boundaries to their estates, but whenever any land was brought under 
cultivation, they would make the demand that it was within their 
limite. They were taking up and bringing under ryottee cultivation 
small patches of land here and there in the interior in order to show, 
Afy bringing the land upon their leo^t-roU, that it was theirs. And not 
only were they making rioims, but they were enfordng them ; the Seliin- 
abad zemindars esperially ware interfering with Iho onltivatitm and 
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forcibly opposing the taluqdars. Mr. Henokell for two years repeatedly 
urged the Board to interfere to protect the taluqdars, and wished an 
order to be issued upon the zemindars that within three months they 
should declare their boundaries, so that he might have them finally 
determined. The present unsettled state of affairs was raining the whole 
scheme. The taluqdars in possession had for some time continued to 
pay their revenue, in the hope of having matters settled, but were 
latterly falling in arreor ; and though Mr. Henokell held applications 
for 200,000 biggas from new proposing taluqdars, he delayed making 
the grants until he could be quite certain whether the lands were his to 
grant. (0. 16-5-88 ; 24-7-88 ; 26-8-88 ; 31-7-89 ; 26-3-90 ; 12vt-90.) 

10. In a letter of 26th March 1790 a statement is made of the 
progress of the scheme. The grants which had been mode were — 


Year, 

English .year. 

No. of bigRAS. 

1192 

. . 1785 

. . 21,000 

1194 

. . 1787 

. . 13,094 

1195 

. . 1788 

. . 8,113 

1196 

. . 1789 

. . 1,603 


The grants were being made latterly in smaller numbers for the 
reason given above; but Mr. Henokell said that were matters only 
settled, he would likely grant 100,000 biggas in 1197 (1790). 

Bevenue became payable first in 1195 (1788), the demand for 
that year being Bs. 2,625 ; by 1200 (1793) there would be a demand of 
Bs. 20,540 on grants already made, besides the revenue of the 100,000 
biggas he would bo able to give in 1197 (1790), which would be 
Es. 12,500 in 1200 (1793), and Rs. 50,000 in 1203 (1796). 

The names of the grants are given in the same letter ; they ohnost 
all have names derived from those of the grantees — “ Kalidaspur,” 
« Muhommadabad,” “ Bhoirabnaggar,” and so forth. The first two of 
these were apparently the most prosperous, but in some others much 
land had been brought under cultivation. In most of the instances, 
however, the disputes originated by the zemindars were keeping matters 
in a baefi^ward state. 

11. The Board, however, were not persuaded by these facts and 

The begine te figaK>s, were not nearly so keen about the 

scheme as Mr. Henokell. They had already 
withdrawn, on the score of expense, tiie establishments which had been 
placed at the three gaqes (Koohua, Chandkhali, and Henokellgaiy,) to 
promote and manage the scheme and to manage the small Qovemment 
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estates formed by the clearings at these three places.* The present 
expenditure and the prospects of litigation apparently were not to their 
minds justified hy the chances of future revenue, and in 1790 they prac- 
tically abandoned the scheme to take its chances. (M. & G. 81-5-91 .) 

12. Next year the collector 'writes the scheme hod he^n^to fail 
from the above causes, and some zemindars had succeeded in showing 
that the taluqdars’ lands wore within their sottloments and in having 
them dispossessed. So a new settlement was mode of all such grants 
as wore affected hy these considerations, namely, the old terms were 
applied to that part of the lands which remainod after tho exclusion of 
what h^onged to tho zei^indars, and a certaiu ’amount of revenue 
continued stiU to he realized from them. But no more grants were 
made, and we find the Board even in 1796 refusing to ontortain an 
application on the ground that the extent of the zemindars’ claims was 
not yet decided. The question, in fact, 'was whether the permanent 
settlement proclamation had not vested in the zemindars tho proprietary 
right over the whole Sundarhans. (0. 28-6-91 ; 4-2-94. B. 30-9-96.) 

13. The old grants, too, began to decline. Kalidaspur and 
Mohammadahad, once the most prosperous, fell so far into jungle 
that they were unable to bear their assessment. They were relin- 
quished hy the grantees in 1798 and became G-ovemment estates. 
When Kalidaspur was thus bought in hy Government, there was hardly 
an inhabitant on it. Ghandkhali, too, which was a Government 
clearing, began to relapse about 1796 ; hut apparently it was redeemed, 
for we find it in 1808 in the hands of a former. (C. 2-1-98 ; 15-2-98 ; 
6-8-01; 12-6-96; 29-2-08.) 

14. However, after a season of adversity matters began to look 

brighter, and in 1802 the improvement was so 
It afierwaid* leearcnd. collector proposed to Send omeens 

to measure how much land had been brought under cultivation, in 
order that the a^ssment niight be increased. Nothing was done then, 
and the coUeotor again in 1808 urged upon the Board on inquiry of- 
this nature. He said that the amount cultivated by people who have 
no giants, or oaltiva>ted by grantees in excess of their assessment, 
might be 40,000 biggas. About 1814 a measurement was made by 
native ameens, but it 'was pronounced unreliable, the grantees having 
bribed the ameens to understate the cultivation. And finally, in 1816, 

* Thaae establubmenta had police duties ileo, bemg intended to act, as occasion required,' 
agejnst robbeiff. (M. 81-6-91.) 
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a measDiemeiit was bemg oairied out by a Mr. Smith, apparently an 
assistant ooUeotor. (G. 16-10>02 ; 24-2-08 ; 3-9-14 ; 20-7-12.) 

16. About 1807, also, applications for grants, which had for a long 
time ceased, began to come in. (0. 23-6-00 ; 17-6-07 ; 2-1-08 ; 25-1-08.) 

16. Of Henokellganj the subsequent history is this. After re- 

Hiatory of Henokdi. maming a long time the properly of Government, 
gai^ and cbandUiaU. jujg gf ^uddea claimed the reclaimed land, 

on the ground that it was part of the village Parbatpur, or Bangalpara, 
which was within his permanent settlement. The judge of Jessore, 
finding that it was so, decreed possesdon to the raja as zemindar, but 
as Government had bpent so much money oioits reclamation, the judge 
declared they might contiaae to possess as ryots, paying rent to the 
nya at perg^nah ra^es. When the case was appealed to Calcutta, 
the Government got still harder terms : it might retain the gaqj alone 
(the place where the houses and market grounds were), paying rent ef 
course to the raja, but would have to give up the cultivated land. The 
rent of the ganj was then about Bs. 550. But a brilliant idea struck 
the Board. If the raja was entitled to become a proprietor under the 
permanent settlement of Henokellganj, the revenue he would get from 
it must be added to the other assets of his zemindari (which it had not 
been of course), and his assessment must be increased by the assessment 
on HenokeUgaig, that is, ten-elevenths of the net revenue. The collector 
was accordingly directed to assess this addition to the raja’s zemindari. 
These proceedings lasted from 1802 to 1804. (0. 29-4-01. B. 26-5-01 ; 
13-8-02. 0. 9-11-02 ; 30-8-02 ; 23-4-03 ; 29-6-04.) 

17. The nga was not at all prepared to find that he had to 
render to the Government ten-elevenths of what he had gained by his 
decree, qnd he steadily refused to take the settlement which the Board 
ofihred to him at Bs. 531. The estate was consequently continually given 
out in farm, the zemindari allowance being kept for the nya. The 
rqja finally sold all his rights for Bs. 8,001 to one Badhamohan 
Ghaudhri, who in 1814 accepted the secernent, which had then 
increased to Bs. 872. (G. 12-5-09 ; 24-9-14.) 

18. Ghandkhali I have not much information about. When at 
the place I made some inquiries, and was told it was reclaimed by . 
hb. Henckell ; whether for himself or on the part of Gbvemment, was 
not stated. Afi^ that it was sold (^bably by Government) to one 
Bupram Mazumdar, and he transferred it to its present proprietor, 
Umanath Ghaudhri of Satkhira. 
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19. Eoohua was at a very early period olaimed by the Selimabad 
zemindars, but whether given up to them or not I do not know. 

20. The subsequent histoiy of Sundarban reclamation is beyond 
my present intention. It is sufficient to notice that, starting from the 
beginning I have described, grants have continually increased and 
cultivations continually extended. A belt of Sundarban land, about 
twenty miles wide, has been reclaimed from forest and brought under 
cultivation sinoe the time when Mr. Henokell established his outposts 
at Kobhua, Chandkhali, and Henckellgaig. 


XXVI. — The 8ub~Divmm of ChandkMi. — 1786. 

In 1786 we have said that Mr. Henokell, desirous of procuring an 

A rob-dmawncrectedat definition of the lands that were available 

CliandkiiaU. fop jjfo Sundarban reclamation scheme, marked 

off by bamboo stakes the line which he considered to be the northern 
boundary of the Sundarbans and the southern of the zemindori lands. 

2. A boundary being thus defined, Mr. Henokell provided, for 
the trial of blaims made by zenundars with respect to their boundaries, 
a cutoherry of reference,” as he termed it ; that is, he established a 
cutcheny at Chandkhali under Mr. Foster, one of his assistants. Mr. 
Henokell, in his instructions to Mr. Foster, directed him also to take 
cognizance of civil and criminal matters (except when they were of 
importance, when he was to refer them to himself,) arising within a 
radius of thirty miles from Chandkhali ; he was also to give passports 
and coUect the GKivemment dues on wax and honey taken from the 
Sundarbans ; and there was one rather bharocteristic injunction laid on 
him, — ^he was not to issue summons during the four heavy coUeotion 
months Bhadro, Aswin, A^un, Pos. (J. 18-10-H6. C. 7*8-86.) 

3. This was a regular sub-divisional jurisdiction, and it was 
probably the first sub-divinon in Bengal. It was no doubt extremely 
nsefiil, for Mr. Foster remained at Chandkhali, till after two years his 
health obliged him to leave it, and on his leaving the establishment 
was all brought into Jesoore (Moorly). (C. fi-8-88.) 

4. Almost immediately on its establishment this sub-division 

famished tin instance of the advantage tp be 
j^ateat Uackn^ derived from oaxiying authoritative superviribn 
into the interior of tiie distriots. Shortly after ;amTmg Mr. Fo^ 
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found that the zemindars had all set up tolls upon the rivers to oolleot 
money from the trading boats. *‘Not even those protected by the 
custom house pass were ^owedto go free.” There were eighteen of these 
tolls within a oLrouit of fourteen miles &om Ghandkhali, so it may be 
imagined what a hindrance to trade they were. The Board, when they 
were told of it, were very irate, declared it was contrary to repeated 
orders, and directed Mr. Henckell, in all cases of levying tolls, to cause 
immediate restitution and tp iaiiiot corporal punishment on the offender 
on the spot where the exaction was made. The zemindars were 
included in this order of corporal punishment, but if they were minors, 
females, or incapablds, their manager was tv bear the punishment for 
them. Mr. Henckell suggested a more thorough method, viz. the 
abolition of the “gurkati” chowkeys, that is, the zemindari tolls, 
where, on pretence of collecting tolls on their forest produce, the 
zemindars levied dues upon all traffic. But this would have cost 
Government the loss of its then forest revenue, about Bs. 5,000. 
(0.29-19-86. B. 28-11-86. C. 27-12-86.) 

5. This method of making zemindars obey orders by threatening 
them with flogging was not in those days altogether unknown to the 
Board, or Committee as it was called, of Bevenue. The Preparer of 
Beports was an officer who in those days exercised part of the functions 
of the present Board ; and on one occasion, arising out of a case where 
some landholder had refused on his order to give up possession of some 
l&nds, he submitted a complaint on the subject to the Board. The 
Board’s orders were, that on proof of disobedience by parties to his 
orders, he should inflict on them corporal punishment. (Committee, 
Bevenue, 30-12-84.) 

6. The remains of the days when Chandkhali was occupied by the 
Romaiiu of tiie eub- ooBector are still to be seen there. There stands 

divirion. on the river’s bemk a little brick-house composed of 

three rooms ranged longitudinally and an arched verandah in front of 
them. The masonry is still quite good, but t£e roof, which was supported 
on beams, has Mien in. A masonry wall once surrounded and enriosed 
the building, but in these more civilized days this has ceased to be 
necessary, and it has long disappeared. The gate-way alone remains, 
standing roofless in front of the building. It was Mr. Henckell who put 
up this building, and it was used as k outcheny not only in his time, 
but even in that of Bupram Mazumdar, a subsequent zemindar, who 
bought it of Government. The river now threatens to oany it aw^. 
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A tank, situated south-eastward from the outoheny, whose antiquity is 
attested by large banyan trees growing on three of its sides, is also attri- 
buted by the residents to Mr. Henckell. It has now almost silted up, 
but at the time of my visit (January 1870) the zemindar was about to 
redig it, as a tank he had dug close by failed to give sweet water. (P.E.) 


XXVII . — The District and its iread^^ifartrrs. — 1781-1810. 

I ENUMERATE under this head the changes that took place during 
the time over which my e.\amination of the old records extends in the 
otlicers of the district, in t^\e boundaries of it, and in its head-quarters. 

2. Of the short period, 1772 to 1774, w"hon Warren Hastings 
The names of the dis- ostablished a European collector in Jessore, I find 

trict oflicers. jjq Tocords. It was Only a temporary measure, 

for the collectors (who liad also civil court powers) were abolished in 1774 
and provincial councils established. One of the collectors of Jessore of 
that time was named Samuel Charters, (M. 2-6-86.) 

3. In May 1781 Tilman Henckell arrived as judge and magistrate, 

and in April 1786 he added to his appointment the 
Distribution of offices. f^netions also of collector. He was tranferred to 

Eajshahi, and made over charge of his three offices, on 14th October 1789, 
to Mr. liiichard llocke. In 1793 the offices were again separated, and after 
this date tlio judge and magistrate remained different from the collector. 

4. As for the office of magistrate and judge, Mr. Cosby Burrowes 
was appointed to it on 29th March 1793. Ho loft in December 1794, 
and after Mr. H. Strachey had acted for a short time, Mr. A. Heselrige 
joined on 10th February 1790. Then Mr. Melvill appears as judge in 
September 1797 ; but as some of the oorrespondence is wanting just 

\ before that date, I cannot say when he joined. 

I 5. Of the collectors the following is the list, taken for the most 
’part from notices of their making over charge : — 

20th May 1793. — ^Mr. Arthur Heselrige succeeds Mr. Bocko, who 
becomes judge of Nuddea. 

23rd January 1796. — ^Mr. Samuel Hasleby succeeds Mr. Heselrige, 
who becomes judge of Jessore. 

12th Jriiuary 1796.^ — ^Mr. THomas Parr, collector. Mr. Hasleby 
had left on leave on 21st November, and Mr. Cunningham, the assistanti . 
had been acting since that ' V 
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22nd March 1796. — ^Mx. Parr is made judge and Mr. Cunningham 
again acts as collector. 

2nd July 1796. — Mr. James Wintle, collector. 

12th January 1801. — ^Mr. Wintle left for Backergonj, the site of 
which was then being changed for Barisal on account of its unhealthiness. 
Mr. F. Balfour succeeded him temporarily. (C. 27-12-00.) 

20th April 1801. — Mr. W. Parker, acting collector. 

11th January 1802. — B. Dick, acting collector. 

12th April 1803. — ^Mr. W. Armstrong, collector. 

19th January 1805. — ^Mr. B. Tha(Aeray, acting collector. (This 
Thackeray is the father of the novelist of thrt name.) c 

12th June 1805. — ^Mr. A. M. Willock, collector. 

8th November 18!b6. — Mr. Willock having suddenly left in bad 
health, Mr. H. J. Travers arrives to act for him. 

24th December 1806. — ^Mr. Willock returned. 

13th October 1807. — ^Mr. Willook having died in Jessore about 18th 
or 20th September 1807, Mr. E. Parker is made collector. 

23rd December 1807. — ^Mr. Parker being iU, Mr. J. Digby acts as 
collector. 

* 

9th June 1808. — ^Mr. Parker returns. 

20th December 1808. — Mr. Parker was obliged to go to Calcutta 
in bad health on 8th December, and Mr. H. Shakspeoro acts. 

8th February 1808. — ^Mr. Parker returns. 

10th June 1809. — ^Again Mr. Parker goes away in bad health and 
Mr. E. Barnett acts as collector. • * 

18th July 1809. — ^Mr. Parker returns. 

30th September 1809. — ^Mr. Parker having died on 18th September, 
Mr. E. Barnett becomes acting collector. 

29th January 1810. — ^Mr. Thomas Powney, collector. 

19th October 1812. — ^Mr. W. H. Belli, acting collector for a short 
time daring Mr. Powney’s temporary absence. 

17th May 1813. — Mr. J. Littledale, acting collector. 

8th February 1814. — ^Mr. W. Fane, acting collector. 

9th May 1815. — ^Mr. 0. W. Steer, collector. 

6. As for the boundaries of the district, I have already said that 
Braiidariesof tiiejiim. Constituted it extended over tiie, 

^**’*'^ present district^ of Forreedpoor and Jessore, and 

included also that tract which lies south of the present Bongong and 
Jessore road and east of the Ichamati river. This was the boundary of . 
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tho magistracy jurisdiction ; for the collectorate jurisdiction^ when first 
established, did not include Muhammadshahi, nor Cliusna, which latter 
name includes Noldi with its suh-pergunnahs and all Furroodpoor. In 
1789 Bongong was the houndaiy of Nuddea, and Bhusna and Shaljujial 
were both under the collector of Bajshahyo. In 1787 these last-mentioned 
tracts were excluded from the magistracy jurisdiction, and os Ilf uham- 
madshahi was at the same time added to the collectorate jurisdiction, 
the two jurisdictions become all but identical^ extending over tho present 
district of Jessorc (except Naldi and Shahujial) and the tract, described 
above, lying oast of tho lohomati. (C. 30-10-89. J. 5-9-87.) 

7. • In 1793 Bhusna ,jvas added to the Jesspre district, but the 
addition to the magistraoy'jurisdiction was slightly different from that 
made to tho collectorate, and in that and the subsequent year some 
fiirther changes took place. On the north-west the district marched 
with Moorshedabad, and Naupora and Kushtia were transferred from 
Moorshedabad to Jossoro. Pergunnah Joodia, just south of these, was 
transferred from Jossore to Nuddea. In the beginning of 1794 thero 
was a rectification of boundaries between Jessore, tho 24-Pergunnahs, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Itajriiahyo, and Dacca. Tho chief result, so 
far as Jessore was concerned, was the transfer to Nuddea of oil that 
tract of land through which the Bongong and Jossore road runs, so 
that Jingogaohha now became the boundaiyof Jessore in that direction. 
Jessore still retained the lands farther south lying between the 
Ichamati and the Kabadak rivers, but with that exception its western 
bbundaiy was nearly whab it remaipod till 1863. On tho north the 
district ran up to the great river, including that part of Muhammad- 
sbahi which now lies within the Fubna district, and including the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the Furreedpoor district. These two districts 
did not then exist, and in fact, .where Pubna and Furreedpoor are 
named in the records, they ore explained by saying “ Pubna, near 
Oomeroolly,” “ Furreedpoor, near Hqigoi^.” (G. 11-1-93 ; 29-3-93. 
0. 6-6-93 ; 11-1-94. M. 94-1-94. B. 7-1-94. 0. 14-1-94 ; 22 - 10 - 00 . 
Col., Nattore, 24-12-93. Ool., Nuddea, 4-12-93. 0. 8-12-06.) 

8.1 The next great change in the boundiury was the creation. 

Oreatioii of FotM^pow FurreedpooT district. For a long time 

fbMot. . thera had. I^n a civil juiisdiotu^;:lheie, and at 

Backergaid, ^imder a registrar at eatdr pl^ ; and in Ihe 
;pu^e ihe 8 e::.;|ii^|[iBtrarB egH0ciQ. assistants to tlm of 

Jra|soto.;:to 
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Assessment of less than Bs. 5,000, oould be transferred from his dis> 
triot to them. The oolleotor sent up a list, and a considerable 
transfer took place. Forreedpoor was at that time only an assistant- 
colleptorship, but it had a treasury where revenue could be paid, 
and as it was subordinate to Dacca, the transfers of estates to it 
reduced the boundaries of Jessore. The boundary between the civil 
jurisdictions of Jessore and Furreedpoor appears to have been at 
or near the^ Madhuxuati river, but the collectorato boundary, that is 
to say, the definition between the estates paying revenue at Jessore 
and those paying revenue at Furreedpoor, seems to have been at all 
times very indistinct. When in 1863 th^^rectification of boundaries 
took place, the number of estates inter-transferred was very large 
indeed, while the change in the geographical boundary was very small. 
The reason of this probably was that the collector, in giving his list of 
estates to be transferred to Furreedpoor, regulated it less by geographical 
position than by other considerations. (B. 19-4-14. 0. 16-7-14.) 

9. In foot, the collector was himself rather opposed to the transfer, 

and gave his support to a representation put in by several of the 
transferred zemindars, who, having bankers and agents in Jesdore, and 
many of them having also estates still paying revenue in Jessore, 
objected to the inconvenience of paying revenue at two places. This 
objection does not seem to have received much consideration firom the 
Board. Another objection which the collector made was more of a 
personal nature. It was the custom that collectors should receive a 
certain percentage upon the sale, of stamps within their jurisdiction, 
and now that Furreedpoor was in its colloctorate jurisdiction entirely 
under Dacca, the Jessore collector lost the percentage upon those stamps 
which were sold in that part of Furreedpoor which had been under the 
Jessore collectorato. This difficulty was, however, arranged by giving 
half the commission on Furreedpoor soles to each. A similar objection 
and a similar arrangement was mode about the es^oiBO revenue. 
(0. 20-6-16 ; 8-8-15 ; 14-9-16 ; 6-10-16.) • 

10. The head-quarters of Jessore wore at first at Moorly, two 

miles firom the present station; and when Mr. 

qoar at oory. oamo' there, he found one house, “the 

factory” belonging apparently to the British Qovemment. This hodsa 
he repaired and extended, and if the value he- hunself puts on it 
(Es. 18,660) is a true value, it must have been a fine house. He after* 
wards built a cuti^eny for dewani and finydori for abotit Bs. 2,600, 
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one for the ooUeotor for Bs. 450, a registrar’s residence and office for 
Bs. 1,000 or Be. 2,000, a reoord<buildiug for Bs. 850, and a small 
treasury building. - A short timo after Mr. Booke became collector, the 
AiEusbs head-quarters were transferred from Moorly to 

Kusba, or Sahibganj, their present locality. The 
reason of this change I do not find anywhere stated ; but Sahibganj 
appears already to have attained some prominence as a trading place, 
and this may have been the reason for the change. The name Sahib- 
• ganj, I may mention, is now obsolete. (0. 14-1-94; 8-10-94; 26-2-88. 
M:. 2-10-81. 0. 20-8-93. Ml. 1-3-93. 0. 19-5-93. J. 19-3-95.) 


11. .At the time of the 1179 settlement the raja zemindar of 

Isafpur had relinquished 5t)0 biggas of land for the occupation of the 
Q-ovemment officials in Jessore. Whether this land was originally in 
Moorly and was afterwards exchanged for a quantity in the new site, 
or whether the 500 biggas were originally near Busba, I cannot say. 
About 1800 wo find a notice of their being measured out near the 
new site, but they had, it is stated, been much encroached upon on all 
sides, and only 362 biggas were then found. The bazar had been 
built, and apparently continued to be built, over part of this land, and 
so little care was taken to preserve it that, in 1803, 29 biggas of this 
land were by oversight sold for arrears due upon porgunnah Imidpur, 
the porgunnah within which geographically it was situated. Port of the 
station land of Jessore is still the property of Government upon this title, 
and it goes by the name of “ Sahibdakhl.” (0. 30-11-98 ; 15-8-00.) * 

12. By old residents in Jessore atsito is still shown, on the bank 

of the “ lol-diggi,” or principal tank, where it is 

said the outohorry was situated when first the 
head-quarters were removed to Kusba ; and the malkhona or treasury 
house was, it is said, on the west side of the present police station. 
The entoherry is noted in a letter of 1805 as being situated in the 
middle of the bazar, and being a small house with masonry sides and 
. a . thatched roof, the records’ and papers in it hod more than once 
suffered damage from fires and from storms ; it was therefore deemed 
advisable to remove it, and the old building was sold with the land 
upon which it stood, which was to bear a revenue of Bs. 15-8. Mx. 
Armstrong had built a house upon the site which the prescht building 
occupied, and . this house was, in* part at least, rented for a new 
outdieny. When -Mr. Armstrong left he’ sold it to a native^: bull! 
OpTenunent subsequmtly. purohased it, and aftw uiiu^ it a long tinip 
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built another, the present outcherry, upon the some site. (G.' 2-8-05. 
M. 5-3-98. 0. 2-4-06; 20-2-06; 23-2-09. P. E.) 

13. The station appears to have been a somewhat unhealthy one. 

' We have enumerated already two ooUeotors who 

suffered very bad health there and subsequently 
died at the ploee. One of these writes about the “ damp situation of 
the place.” The station too was badly kept. In 1800 it is described 
os all jungle trees and bvmboos, the bazar and the roads covered with 
unhealthy vegetation ; and letters of other periods say the same. Tlie 
Bhairab river too was then, os now, a source of malaria, for it was 
almost dry in the ‘hot season. The place, in fact, retained &r a very 
long time a reputation os an unhealthy station ; but its choraoter in this 
respect has been entirely changed since Mr. Beaufort, the magistrate, 
about 1854, supplied it with on efficient system of droinage, the first 
great step in its sanitary improvement. (G. 24-5-09 ; 21-8-00. F. E.) 

14. There was in 1795 a proposal to remove the head-quarters 
of the district to Muliommadpur. This would certainly have been 
more centrical than Jossore as the district was then constituted; but 
nothing came of it, and compared with Jessore, Muhommadpur hod 
a great disadvoutago in its inaccessibility. (G. 30-3-95.) 


( XXVIII . — Famines and Eetnedial Measures . — 1787-1801. 

In 1787 there occurred on inundation odd a oydone, and there was 
F • f 1787 ninoh consequent suffering among the people. 

2. In writing of the inundation of that year, 
it must be remembered that the northern half of the district was then 
watered firom the north-west ; the Kumar, the Nabaganga, the Ghitra, 
and other rivers had their heads still open, and brought down large 
streams of water, so that embankments had to be kept up, especially 
along the first two, to keep out the waters' of even ordinary floods. 

3. On 5th September it flrst became known that an unusual 
rise was to be expected, and by the 14th the water had burst the 
embankments and submerged part of the country. It stiU rose, and it 
attained its highest point during the first few days of October (2lBt Assin). 
Had the calamity ceased at this pfiint, it would have been bearable. 
An abundant aus harvest had been reaped, and the. second harvest,, 
though mneh injury, was not entirely rained. Though &e wat«r rose 
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in some lands seven or nine feet above tiie sarfSa<ce, yet tbe long-stemmed 
rice kept pace 'with it, and always kept its bead above water After all 
not all tbe land was submerged ; the collector estimated tbe submerged 
portion at one-seventh, but this, by his o'wn facts, I judge to be an 
under-estimate. But again about 20th October (lOtb Kartick) the 
waters begain to rise, and a few days after came a cyclone. This 
destroyed the crops ; the beads of tbe long rice, which tbe ryots during 
the inundation bad been floating upon twigs, were broken off, or were 
submerged and became rotten. Largo quantities of rice floated away in 
masses, and groat disputes arose about tbe property in them. Tlio 
ttl oropawas completely de^royed ; tbe date trees, qnd tbe mustard and 
d^l crops, were much injuifed. Prices speedily rose, and tho ryots after 
a short time began to seU their implements of husbandry (tbe early 
period at which they began doing so shews how badly off, as a rule, they 
were), and after exhausting those, flocked into Jossore, offering their 
children for sale. (G. 25-6-88.) 

4. Before tho cyclone had come, — ^before even the highest rise of 

Suspoiudoii of roTcmie inundation— the Q-ovemment informed the. 

farmers of Muhammadshahi (this was tho year 
when it was given out in small farms by the collector) that the 
demands upon them for the mouths of Assin and Elartick would not bo 
levied till tho following months; and later on a general order was 
issued to collectors to moke full inquiry and report upon any claims 
that zemindars might make to suspension of revenue (the Board 
believed it would not be necessary tp entirely remit any revenue), and 
coUectors were also directed to inform tlie zemindars that unless they 
showed some indulgence to their ryots, they could expect none from 
the Government. (B. 21-9-87 ; 27-10-87.) 

5. The scarcity and dearness of food extended over other ^tricts 

besides Jessore, and it attracted the attention 
Remedies ptopoaed. Govomor General. The first stop was 

adopted in December, when*the Govomor General temporarily suspended 
all transport duties on^ groin. Then, two months after, orders irere 
issued to collectors that they were to send in fortnightly price- 
currents, and to see that all duties and other obstacles to the transport- 
ation of grain were removed. This refers to the sayar duties; the 
zemindars having a right to coUeot, as part of the revenues of their 
sMTnindftTia, certain "tnall duties on artiries whidi were being conveyed 
through their territoxiOs. If ohopoUes 'were prohibit^, and the ooUeofore 
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were to watch the importation of groin in order to detect and punish them. 
The collectors were directed to pay particular attention to complaints 
that traders refused to sell groin, and if they found any one retaining 
a stock more abundant than seemed to them to be reasonable, they 
were to sell the surplus by public auction, and either hand over the 
proceeds to the proprietor or distribute them for the relief of the 
distressed, whichever course they deemed proper. These orders were, 
two months later — ^that is, in April — ^followed up by a direction to the 
collectors to send out an assistant on tour to inspect stocks and seo how 
much grain was procurable. (B. 14-12-87. G. 1-2-88. B. 17-4-88.) 

6. Henckell saw the folly of these orders, and made a remon- 
strance against them. He pointed out that their eifect would bo to 
increase the alarm by making people believe'the scarcity much greater 
than it was ; that the traders would only conceal their stores or send 
them out of the district ; they would bo afraid to sell or to advance grain 
to the ryots ; and not only would the latter starve, but the Govern- 
ment would lose its revenue through their having no seed to sow their 
lands with. The Governor General on this withdrew the orders and 
directed that no sort of interference should bo exercised in the purchase, 
sale, or transportation of grain. (C. 29-4-88. G. 4-6-88.) 

7. A more elTectual way of meeting the distress was pointed out 
by Mr. Henckell. Ho had already induced the raja the zemindar of 
Isafpur to advance nearly Es. 5,000 to his^ryots, and the “ boro dhan” 
(bite cold-weather rice-crop) which they had cultivated with this, 
some 30,000 biggas of rice, had materially improved the situation. He 
proposed to the Government to give Es. 15,000 in takavi advances to the 
ryots, many of whom had sold their implements of cultivation and could 
not recommence agricultural operations, and he wanted also money to 
place the broken embankments in a sufficient state of repair. It was, 
he admitted, the duty of the zemindar to keep embankments in repair ; 
but the Muhammadshahi zemindar was deep in debt and could do 
nothing. On this request the Board granted the Es. 15,000 for takavi 
advances, and gave Mr. HenckeU Es. 6,000 with which to repair the 
embankments. (0. 25-6-88 ; 9-5-88 ; 7-2-88.) 

8. It is worthy of notice that even in this famine year the 
collector got from the zemindars the whole of his demand upon them i 
and we have already seen how, in the case of Muhammadshahi, he made 
the ousted zemindar pay up the arrears which the fanners appointed 
by himself failed to realize from the estate. (0. 25-6-88.) 
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Distress ia 1700. 


Famine of 1791. 


9. In 1 790 thore was some tomporaiy distress, but not sufficient to . 
' call forth any action on the part of Qovemment. 

In August of that year on inundation threatened 
in the Saydpur and Isafpur estates, and some embankments were bhrst : 
the collector got about Bs. 1,200 from Goromment and sncoesfully 
repaired them. He apparently did it himself for the some reason as in 
Muhammadshahi— because the zemindar was too poor to do it. At the 
same time a severe drought in the south of the district oausi^ some loss 
of crops, and from this cause apparently sprang a pestilential disorder 
which carried off a third part of the inhabitants there, and another third 
of them ran away. Strango<to say, nothing appears to have been done in 
this case, and the collector mentions it only incidentally. Perhaps it did 
not endanger the Government revenue. (G. 30>8-90 ; 10-1-91 ; 28-9-91.) 

10. But a new calamity was impending — ^the drought and famine 
of 1791. On 20th October the collector reported 
that no rain had fallen for 88 days and the crops 

were in a most critioal condition. Ho recommended the postponement 
of the Assin and Kartick instalments of revenue, on the ground that 
they were usually paid by the ryots out of the advances they received 
from their mahajans on the security of the aman 
Saspennon of roTonuo. ^oold-woather) rice, and that the mahajans were 

refusing, under present oiroumstances, to moke any advances. The 
Board granted, this suspension. A month ktor the collector reported 
that all hope was gone, the drought having continued, and the ryots 
were coming in to represent their distress. He proposed to hold over 
three annas of the rent in the distressed tracts rmtil the next aus crop 
should come in. The Governor General approved the suspension of 
Bs. 85,500 in all, about the same amount which the collector had applied 
for, but he directed that the sum remitted to each zemindar should not 
be in equal proportion, but be in proportion to his neoossily. Only 
Bs. 69,000, however, was actually suqtended. A little kter the 
Government, with the view of guarding against soaicity of food, urged 
the execution of an order which it had three years before made public, 
forbidding the exportation of grain by sea, and even the hu^g of giaia 
in vessek fit to go to sea. (G. 20-10-91. B. 31-10-91. 0. 19-11-91, 
G. 26rll-9L! P. 10-6*93. B. 17-3-89. G. 13-1-92.) 

11. As a measure of the ihtensity of the distres^^ it 'may' bd 
mentioned that the price-cuiprent of 31st Beoember 1791 shews the 

bf food had evea^^t^ ti) twice or three tunes its usoiid 
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12. Besides the above measures tahen for the reliet of the ryots, 

another measure was direeted by the Qovemment, 
Opening of tanks. whioh tastes of its then usual arbitrariness. 

As soon as he heard of the serious drought, the Governor General issued 
these orders to the ooUeotors. They were to open all reservoirs and 
tanks (ozeept sueh as were in private enolosures), and thus to water the 
crops; the owners of the tanks wore to have no eomponsation, only they 
had the privilege of having their fields watered first. Except regular 
grain dealers, no one was to keep more than a year’s consumption of 
grain in his possession under penalty of deprivation of land or of office. 
Dealers were to bihag forward and sell their stocks of grain, -else the 
Government would seize them. The ooUeotors were told to assure the 
traders that there was no intention of interfering with their profits, and 
he was to bring to the notice of Government those mahajans who were pro- 
minent in doing the duty Government expected of them. (G. 21-10-91.) 

13. A oharactoristio incident occurred in oonnootion with this 


matter. The coUeotor of Nuddea inquired whether under these orders, 
whioh were perfectly general, he might open the tanks attached to tho 
Government commercial factories; and so tho Government issued orders 
that these tanks should not bo opened without tho permission of the 
commercial resident. (B. 31-10-91.) 

14. The opening of tho tanks did Uttlo or no good. In tho level 

plains of Bengal tho tanks are not above, but below, the surface of tho 
*soil, and the water could never of itself flow from them over tho 
surrounding fields. (0. 16-2-92.1^ ' 

15. Stimulated by these calamities the Government turned its 

Advances to attention to taking precaution against friture ones, 

semindan. of oll proclaimed that since the zemindars 

could not yet bo expected to have amassed capital from their penna- 
nently settled estates, tho Government was prepared, on the security of 
their estates, to moke advances to them to enable them to keep up tanks 
and reservoirs os a protection against drought. Not a single applicant, 
however, appeared. , (B. 13-1-92. 0. 27-4-93.) 

16. In 1794 there was a very abundant harvest, and the Govem- 
Public granarioe estab- ment,8eizingthefavoiableopportunity,direotedthe 

lithod. establishment of large granaries, where rice might 

be stored by Government against seosbns of soaroity. In J'essmie two were 
to bo established, one at Babukhali (near Megurah), the other at Bhorg^j, 
adjoining Phultalb, on the Bhairab. (G. 8-10-94. (0. 18-12-94.) 
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17. Neyer was a ventoie more unfortunate. Misfortane pursued 

these granaries from the first, and they were final* 

of tho plou# ^ ^ 

ly abolished without having ever oome into use. 
The first year a fiood nearly oorried away the Babuhhali granary, thpugh 
the site of it had been selected precisely because it had never at any 
time been fiooded over. Then, in May 1796, Gbvemment decided to 
abolish the Babukhali granary, and directed the ooUeotor to sell off the 
stores of grain there, of which there were about 50,000 jiuiunds. A 
&ir price, however, could not be obtained, ^o stores having probably 
deteriorated very much. This deterioration determined the Gtovemment 
to sell off all their groin,, that is, the 40,000 nmunds at Shorganj, 
besides the 50,000 mounds %t Babukhtdi, and to lay in newer lico. The 
priced obtoinod wore so bad that the ecdlector recommended an abandon- 
ment of the system on account of iho loss it involved, but after much 
trouble and delay everything was sold by October 1797. (C. 4-9-95 ; 
7-4-96; 3-5-96; 21-1-97; 15-2-97; 29-10-97.) 

18. But the golahs at Shorganj wore in a bad state and required 
extonsivo repairs before they could be made fit to hold the new stores 
of rice, and it was accordingly determined to build new golahs of brick, 
and about fifty were so built. But neither wero they more fortunate. 
There was first a great loss and waste in building them, and in May 1798, 
a few months, after they hod been finished, one of them was strucA by 
lightning and burnt down. They were at that time engaged in re-filling 
the golahs, and the same storm that burnt down the golah sank A 
shipload of the new grain, which was, at Senhati coming up the river. 
Then the Qovemment foimd they had selected for their purchases a very 
dear season, and stopped the work for a time. The gomashtas engaged 
in purchasing had been charging high prices, and their honesty was 
suspected. One of them, indeed, in that same year embezzled a 
huge amount of money. (0. 13-2-97 ; 5-7-97 ; 6-3-98 ; 16-3-98 ; 31-5-98 ; 
6-12-97; 29-9-98.) 

19. So Government, is 1801, came to the conclusion that this sort 
of work had better be left to traders, as it was only a source of loss. 
The establishments cost a good deal (for a year or two they had a 
superintendent on Bs. 300 for the two granaries in Jessore alone) ; the 
wastage was very great; there was no end to the pilfering; it was 
found impossible to prevent embezzlement ; and great loss was entailed 
in the occasional renewals of stock. So in the middle of 1801 the 
granary lystem was aboUdied ; it was oonsideied bettor to rely on th* 

■ XT' . ■ 
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ordinary mercantile stores than to interfere with the market by 
Government operations. (G. 23-3-01. 0. 7-4-96 ; 26-11-99 ; 4-6-01.) 

20. It may be mentioned here that the making takavi advances 
' , • ^ ^ to the ryots was not a measure which Government 

adopted only m the case of local distress, but 
before the permanent settlement it appears to have been frequently 
adopted, as an ordinary consequence of the position of Government as 
proprietor q^the land : for example, in the cold weather of 1790-91, when 
there was no particular distress, the collector applied for advances to 
enable the ryots to cidtivate their “ boro” rice crop, the application being 
based simply on the. ground of its being the, practice. He undertook to 
distribute it to the ryots himself, as the farmers were in the habit of 
applying the money, when distributed through them, to the payment of 
the rents owed by the ryots — a declaration which also assumes the 
practice of advancing to have previously existed. The advances of the 
season 1791-92 I have referred to above. I do not find notice of any 
in 1792-93, but in the year after that the collector again applied for 
advances, on the ground that the zemindars, to whom the permanent 
settlement had transferred this duty, were not yet in a position to under- 
take it. (0.16-1-90. B. 21-1-90. C. 30-12-90; 26-1-91; -1-94.) 


X XIX . — Flooch and Embankments. — 1787-1801. 

c. 

I HAVE already noted the bursting, of the Mnhn.TnTn ad sh a hi embankments 
in 1787 and the repairs which were effected in consequence ; but 
as the keeping up of embankments formed part of the collector’s work 
in those days, a few more similar incidents remain to be noticed. 

2. In 1790 there was another considerable rise of water, and the 
embankments in the Isa^ur and Saydpur zemindaris were somewhat 
damaged. The collector effected their repairs at a cost to the State of 
about Bs. 1,200. IVom this inundation very little loss was experienced* 
(0.30-8-90; 10-1-91.) 

3. But the embankments in Miihfi.TnTn nil ali < 1 . 111 ^ which were prin- 
Muhammadahahi cm- <^pcdly along the baoks of the Nabaganga river, 

’****“*“**• were not in an efficient state, and the ooUeotor 

required Bs. 13,649 to put them in ^ood order. On thia demand the 
question arose whether the zemindar was not bound to keep Up the 
embankments without help from the State ; but as no provision had been 
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made for this liahility in the terms of the permanent settlement with 
the Mohammadshahi zemindar, the Oovemment granted the amount. 
(0. 24-1-91 ; 9-2-91. G. 16-3-91.) 

4. Much money oontinuod to be spent upon Hie embankments, 
and about 1794 a superintendent was appointed to have charge of 
both the Muhommadshahi and the Bhusna embankments ; for the south 
bank of the Padma river apparently was all embanked, as well as the 
south bank of the Nabaganga. In this y^or also the embankments 
were, at considerable expenditure, put into an effioient state of repair. 
(B. 1-2-93; 4-3-94. C. 8-3-94.) 

5. ^ Except a slight inundation in 1795, which caused little harm, 

no further inundation after 1790 is noted until 
Flool of 1790. , . , , , 

1796, when not only was considerable iiyury 

sustained from the flood, but a storm, apparently a oyolone, added to the 
destruction. No steps were taken to alleviate the oalamity, suoh as it 
was, and it was apparently not considered necessary to use the grana- 
ries which Government was then keeping up as a resource against 
distress. (0. 4-9-95; 13-1-96; 9-11-96; 12-8-96; 26-8-96.) 

6. In a report upon embankments, written in 1798, the colleotor 
states that he considered no proper system was carried out. Much 
money, he writes, is spent on embankments, the only object of which is 
the protection of swamps and low grounds ; and he recommends that such 
oases as these should be left by the State to take care of themselves, 
and Government should exert itself only to prevent inundation of morU 
general extent. A certain* difficulty, had begun to show itself, which 
gave much trouble afterwards ; namely, the ryots, for fishing purposes, 
oontiaually out the embankments in order to fix fishing cages in them, 
a practice which injured them exceedingly. (G. 11-4-98.) 

7. At the time that the collector wrote this, the embankments had 

Series of «oods-1798 to ^^^® ’“®» 7 ^ 

an inundation occurred, stated to be the highest in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants. The embankments were sur- 
mounted, but they protected the country from general devastation, and 
the collector acknowledged their usefulness. This inundation of 1798 
wu apparently the prelude to a series of floods, for next year again 
there was on unusually high rise of the rivers, which, however, was pre- 
vented by the embankments from^oauring much uguiy. The districts 
a^'acwt to Jessore had apparently suffered much more from it than 
ilessore had, for they began to come to Jessore for their supplier of ffrain. 
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Next year again, that is in 1800, there was an ‘‘ unexampled rise of the 
rivers,” but again the damage was very small and the honrest was very 
good. (C. 22-9-98; 14-11-98 ; 13-11-99 ; 6-1-00 ; 14-1-00 ; 20-10-00.) 

,8. These threatened disasters caused the embankments to be 

The embaiikin<»ta len- 0“ “ possessing some value, and the 

defed offivient. Gbvemment sent one Captain Mouatt to make a 

professional examination of them and have them put into complete 
order. A lijj. Jennings 1^ up tiU now been in charge of them as 
superintendent, and it was apparently not without reason that Govern- 
ment suspected that they hod not been receiving at Mr. Jennings’ hands 
sufficient attention. . Captain Mouatt reoon^nendod certain considerable 
improvements both in the way of repairing the then existing embank- 
ments and of oombining them, by a few additions, into a more complete 
system. (C. 2-3-01 ; 31-3-01 ; 14-4-01.) 

9. These improvements were not sooner made than required, for 
in 1801 there was again an unusual rise of the rivers, and, especially 
near Noldi, there was considerable loss of crops. The embankments 
also were so much injured by undermining, that Bs. 10,000 were 
required for their reptur, and the ryots had done much harm to them 
by cutting them in order to catch fish. (C. 18-9-01 ; 9-1-02 ; 16-3-02 ; 
4-5-02; 2-8-02.) 


10. The following will give an idea of the large sums that were 
spent upon embankments under the collector. The yearly expenditure 
during the five years 1798 to 1802, inclusive, was Bs. 1,400, 15,000, 
6,999, 28,000, and 27,287. The Qoard rather roluctantly sanctioned this 
high expenditure, and it led to a proposal to transfer the burden of the 
embankments to the zemindars; giving them, of course, a certain 
reduction in their assessment. It was, however, in the end determined 
to keep them under a European superintendent; and now that they 
were put into a thoroughly efficient state, there appears to have been 
less expenditure upon them. We do not find any fiirther notices of 
inundations ; but that much attention was ‘paid to the embankments, is 
plain from the fact that the collectors frequently went out to examine 
their condition, up tiU 1811 at least. (C. 28-11-03. Q. 24-11-03. 
C. 30-11-02; 5-4-04; 16-7-10; 21-1-08; 30-12-08 ; 30-1-11.) 

11. From the foots I have noted, I think it impossible to avoid 
of fteqaent ^® Conclusion *that inundations were much more 

iuundatton*. frequent in these times than they are now. lo 

J esBcnro there was an inundation in each of these years— 1795, 1796, 1798, 
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1799, 1800, aod 1801 ; a series of floods unexampled in more recent times. 
Besides this, however, we And the road from Jhenida to Comercolly 
described as being annually inundated, and a largo part of Bbusna is 
described as being regularly flooded from Assar to Assin of each year, 
and all this is much different &om the present state of affairs. For 
this change several reasons may be given. First, there is no doubt that 
the general reclamation of jungle and extension of cultivation has 
tended to change the rainfall all over the country ; but besi4es this there 
ore local reasons. The district was then more subject to inundation 
because it lay more directly on the line of the rivers which discharge 
the wat^ of the Ganges, ^ho Nabagongo, which was then fortifled 
with a regular series of eibbohkments, is now olosed at its hood and 
brings down hardly any water ; the some may bo said of tlie Kumar, 
the Ghitra, and other rivers, but it is a subject which I have already 
written of. It is natural tliat the district should bo more subject to 
inundation when all these rivers ran across it than now, when they are 
dosed at their heads and only discharge the water that accumulates in 
them from local sources. But from the way these floods of 1798 to 1892 
are written of, it is plain that there was then a period of inundation 
such as hod not been known before for a long time. I am inelined 
to that this had something to do with the opening of the 

Madhumati river. It was certainly about that time that the Modhu- 
mati opened, and the tract of country which appears to have been 
most liable to inundation was the north and north-east of the district,* 
precisely those parts whose* present is hito the Madhumati. 

I think therefore that the unusual inundations of 1798 to 1801 mark 
the period when that change was taking place in the river courses of 
the district which !■ have written of in describing the topography of 
Jessore, namely, the change by which the district, which had been 
watered from the north-west, came to be one watered almost entirely 
from the north-east. (G. 18-7-94.) 

12. I am strengthened in this opinion when I And, after the 
dates I have mentioned, a sudden cessation both of inundation and 
of heavy expenditure upon embankments. When the Madhumati 
river opened a large channel by which the floods foimd on exit to the 
south, the water- ceased so continaally to pour itself over the noriii 
and north-east of the district, and4;he embankments, so well repaired in 
1800-1801, being less attacked by the floods, demanded less continual 
attention and repair. 
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13. The embankments of the Nabt^fanga even now, after half a 
of oM embank, centiuy ond more of neglect, are still easily traoe-- 
able for some miles upon both sides of Magurah. 
Ord^orily they are very low, being in most places raised only about two 
feet, and there they have, of course, been to a great extent washed away. 
But where a lower part of the river-bank has been embanked, or where 
the embankment has been carried inland in order to be brought round 
some inlet oj creek leading in from the river, the old embankments still 
stand some eight feet high, and ore still quite strong enough to resist 
heavy floods. In some places, however, the old embankments have 
served indigo planters as a foundation for neyrer and betteiTones roquired 
by them : near Hazrapur, for example, there is a large embankment, 
which is, I believe, tho old embankment rebuilt into a new one. 


XXX . — Establiahmetit of Exam. — 1790-1810. 

Under the government of the Moguls spirits were at flrst entirely 
prohibited, but afterwards it was permitted to distil 
Aneieiit aystem. them upon payment of a small tax. The collector 

writes that in 1082 B.S. (1625) ihe distillers paid “ a tax of Be. 1-10.” 
When the EngUsh Q-ovemment came they found the matter entirely 
in the hands of the zemindars. The zemindars flxed the terms upon 
Vhich persons might distil spirits, and the taxes they levied in this way 
formed one of the assets of th^ zemindaris. Some zemindars who 
personally disapproved of spirit manufacture entirely forbade it within 
their limits, but in most estates there was a small annual tax levied 
upon distillers, so small indeed that spirits were very cheap and 
drunkenness was rife. From what the collector writes about the stills 
stopping work in the month of Bamzan, it would appear that the use 
of spirits was conflned to Mahomedans; and, in fact, in one place 'he. 
says that the Hindoos do not consume s^ts. (0. 6-9-94 ; 8-11-90 ; 
27-12-92.) 

2. Lord Cornwallis, among his other reforms, proposed a regular 
, licensing system in 1790, up to which tima the 

Lo Comw uiyitem. zemindars had had the control of the matter. 

The coUector, in his answer, enum^ates 48 stills, almost all in the 
Isa^^ usemindari ; and estimating the produce of each at 40 maunds 
per annum, he proposed a tax of Bs. 20 per annum per still, Tito 
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Governor General upon this and other reports presonbed the levy of a 
license fee upon all distillers and all vendors, leaving the amount of it 
to be fixed by the collector. (G. 12-4-90. 0. 8-11-90. G. 14-1-91.) 

3. Next year the Board, adopting a suggestion made by^ the 
collector of Behar, dianged the system of taxation. The distillation 
was to be confined to certain places, and stills were to be arranged in 
two classes, taxed 12 annas and 6 annas per day respectively. Vendors 
were to remain untaxed, and the tax upon teree was to b^ one-fourth 
of the rent paid for the taree trees. (B. 3-8-92.) 

4. In Jessore. the settlement for excise for 1201 (1794-95) was 
Bs. 567 for 151 stUls, the raijbes apparently having been increased. In 
1202 the high rates were adhered to, and the settlement fell to Bs. 147. 
But in 1203 an improvement took place. The tax was re-modelled in 
1800 by Begulation VI of that year, and the estimated revenue for 
1801-02 (i.e. for 1208) was Bs. 5,000. The rates appear to have been 
again increased in 1809. A sudder distillery system had been started 
by 1814, but it was apparently far from successful. One fault in it was 
that it recognized no distinction between vendors and distillers, and 
thus placed in the hands of a few distillers the monopoly of the trade. 
(0. 26-6-94; 3-8-95; 22-6-96; 31-3-10; 6-10-14.) 

5. A HTnan establishment was kept up, both to collect the tax and 
to guard against ilHoit distillation. The establishment was only Bs. 66 
a month, and being so smoU it was little efifective in preventing contra- 
band trade. Even Bs. 66 was considered too much, and it was reduced' 
to Bs. 46 in 1811. (0. 19-4-05 ; 26-f 07 ; 27-3-09 ; 6-4-10 ; 8-4-11.) 

6. The exciseable drugs consumed in Jessore were maddat, gapja, 
.Droefc-Jesaoroaganja sabji, bhang, mojum, bfikar, oharas. Gaiya was 

largely onltiv&ted within the district, principally 
about Eesbabpur, in pergunnahs Bamchandrapur andTaragonia, but also 
to a small extent in the north-west comer. The duty was collected upon 
it at the time of its purdiase or export from the producing districts, of 
which Jessore was then a principal one. The collector, writing in 1809, 
estimates that 50,000 or 60,000 maimds are prepared within the- dutriot 
and are bought up from January to April by byap&ns (or traders) 
,.at Eeshabpur, Fakirhat, Noaparo, and Eushtia, the price being then 
about Bs. 4 or5 pwmaund. (B. 21-11-92. G. 3-5-00 ; 17-4-06 ; 25-4-09.) 

7. There was some difficulty ’in collecting the tax in the manner 
just mentioned, for the byapdris might come, make their whole trans- 
aotioDB in a siiigle night,.and olandestindiy export large quantitieB (4' 
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gapja without paying tax. The oolleotor proposed to remedy this hy 
niftTn'iig gaiya a monopoly, hut this was not consented to. He also 
wished to make the l^pfiris pay a license tax, hut the Board was opposed 
to thic also. (C. 25“4”09 j 1”6"09.) 

8. Opium was sold in no small quantities within the district. 

The Oovenunent, who had, or rather imagined 
they had, a monopoly of opium, and desired to 
work it on very moral principles, called upon the oolleotor in 1814 for 
an estimate of the quantity of opium which would be required in his 
district for medkiml purposes. The collector astoniriied them by 
ahsweiing that opium was sold in every ha)it and bazar in thq district, 
and that the vendors got it elsewhere than* from him. Under instruc- 
tions from the Board, the collector appointed four persons as opium 
vendors in the four principal towns of the district, but he warned the 
Board when ho did so that these vendors would not restrict themselves 
to oolleotorate opium. (0. 2-6-14 ; 28-4-15 ; 19-6-16.) 


XXXI . — Coinage and Curreneg. — 1793-1807. 


The coinage regulation in the 1793 code, naming as it does many 
varieties of current coins and the rates at which 

No proper cunenej. 

each of them were current, is sufficient to indicate 
*the difficulty that was felt at the time in the matter of coinage. There 
was in fact little coinage properly speaking; but silver coins of various 
denominations passed from hand to hand at thp value of the silver 
they contained. The regulation just quoted directed the delivering up 
these coins for re-coinage at the Company’s mint; but it was not a 
sufficiently obligatory law, and as late os 1802 there were five or six 
different sorts of rupees used in the district, which were only 
current at their standard values, but even when depredated passed 
from hand to hand at their depredated "value. The standard Com- 
pany’s rupee — ^the 19 year doca rupee” as it was called — ^was also in 
use in the district. (C. 9-1-02 ; 8-3-00 ; 17-1-00.) 

2. Gold was a very frequent form of currency at that time. In • 
1793 half theirevenue was paid in gold, and in 
1802 it is stated that <me-third of the currency is 
in gold. At the time of the permanent settlement all remittances of 
money from the treasury at Jessore to Calcutta were made in gdld, 


Gold abundant. 
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and for a long time after gold preponderated in them. The treasury 
also, wheneTer we find a statement of its contents, contained a very 
much larger amoimt of gold than of silver. In 1799 silver began to be 
more largely remitted, and for two or three years about one-third df the 
value of each remittance was silver, the rest being mohurs, half-mohurs, 
and quarteivmohurs. In 1805 - silver had become so comparatively 
abundant, that the bulk of remittances was now in silver, and five years 
later gold entirely disappears from the* lists of treasure 'remitted to 
Calcutta. (G. 30-11-93 ; 27-9-94 ; 16-1-98 ; 26-1-99 ; 9-1-02 ; 29-1-05 ; 
6-8-08 ; 16-10-08 ; 23-12-08 ; 13-10-09 ; 15-9-11.) 

3. It must bo noted that in the earlier yeor^ at least tho propor- 
tion of gold in tho treasury was always greater tlmn that current in the 
district. The Govemmont received goldmohurs at 16 rupees value, while 
their value as current in tho bazar was only Bs. 15-6 or 15-4. People 
who wished to buy them for purposes of remittance might give Bs. 16, 
but their ordinary value was less than that at which they were received 
at the treasury, and the consequenoo was that people preferred paying 
their debts to the treasury in gold when they could. There appears, in 
fact, to have been a regular trade in mohurs,’ for native bonkers bought 
them in the Calcutta bazar and sent them up to Jessore to be used in 
discharging revenue. > In all this there was less loss to Government than at 
first sight appears, for facility and cheapness of transport were more valu- 
able qualities then than now. (G. 30-11-93 ; 31-7-93 ; 28-5-94 ; 9-1-02.) 

4. There was no copper coin current, up till 1814 at any rate, 

cowries alone bSing used for small change. The 
-space for “copper pice” is always blank itt the 
cash returns, but the existence of a space for it shews that either pice 
existed somewhere, or it was in contemplation to supply them. 
(C. 22-10-07 ; 10-8-14 ; 1-8-09 ; 1-9-09 ; 1-10-09.) 

5. Notes are first mentioned in the cash balance return 6f 


^ August 1st 1809, when there were Bs. 420 in 

notes in the treasury, which contained about 
Bs. 75,000 in all. But as it was only in this month of August 1809 that 
regular cash balance reports began to be sent up, I have not the 
me^ of finding whether there wme bank-notes’in the. treasury before 
or noi Notes, however, were th|kn only begun to be used in J^essmw^ 
as u manifest fiom the small value in the treasury. On let Sept^bec- 
there were only 50 rupees notes out of one lakh of treasure, and <m 1^ 
'Ojptpber ^ 360 out two laidm But an order of Governm^t Of tttw 
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years’ earlier date assumes the possibility of their being introdaood into 
droulation in the districts, for it directs that when in any treasury they 
roach in value Bs. 5,000, they ore to be remitted to Calcutta in 
halves. (G. 23-6-07.) 


XXXn. — The CoUeetof^s Duties. 


Collection of land revenue. 


We have dealt with most of the brandies of the work which during 
the period immediately succeeding the permanent settlement had to be 
performed by the collector; it remains to recount them, and to make a 
few notes regarding them in passing. 

2. There was, fiSrat of all, the collection of the land revenue by 
attachment and sale of defaulting estates. The first 
sole for revenue in Jessore took place on 19th 

November 1792. The zemindars in these times frequently opposed by 
force the attachment and sale of their estates ; they turned the collector’s 
attaching ameen out of their lands, and refused to permit the purchasers 
to be put in possession. (G. 19-10-92 ; 28-11-97 ; 18-1-97 ; 12-12-97.) 

3. The Board hod also a certain authority with respect to sales of 
estates in the civil courts. The sheriff could not sell an estate without 
reference to them, and all sales, such os private sales by the zemindar, 
were invalid so long as there remained upon the estate any unpaid 
arrear. (0. 9-8-97.) 

4. The coUector, writing in 1802, Estimates thus the profit derived 
by purchasers from the estates, referring particularly to the Calcutta 
purchasers of the large estates. The purchase money is usually slightly 
more than the amount of the assessment. By lending out their capital 
they can get about 24 per cent, profit on it ; therefore, concludes the 
collector, their profit being about the same when they lay out their 
money in land, the profit in a landed estate must be about 20 per cent, 
of the assessment. (G. 9-1-02.) 

5. The collector had also to manage Government estates and 

estates brought under the court of wards, of 
Khas maiiagaiaciit. Bhusna hos been mentioned as one instance. 

6. Then there was the work oiF assessment .arising out of soIm of 
portions of estates, and separations of taluqs, and 
pariitions of estates. The partitions were not 

sutdi very formidable matters then as they have now become through 
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the miiltiphoatioii of iuterosts in the land. The partition of Muham- 
madshahi, for example, took only about two years to comidete. But 
there were then also examples of very long protracted partition cases. 
One, of on estate called Nowara, lasted at least from 1801 till 1808, 
principally on account of the opposition made and the dilHcultics raised 
by opponents. (B. 26-7-94. 0. 19-1-96; 27-4-08.) 

7. The collector’s work under the heads of excise revenue and 

of embankments has been separately note£ Treasury 'remittances 
have also been noticed, and the work that arose from famine and 
the precautions taken against it. It remains only to say a word 
about stamps. ^ 

8. From the indents for stamps there ap]9ears to have been a 

considerable sale of thorn. They were sold 
through agents appointed by the ooUcotor and 
paid by Qovonunent, stationed at various parts of the district. In 1814, 
for example, there vrere about eight stamp vendors stationed mostly 
at thannahs. Upon the amount of stamps sold the eollootor got a 
commission in addition to his salary. (G. 3*5-14 ; 8-8-15 ; 5-10-15.) 

9. In 1813 there was a grand forgery of stamps. The agent 
who had ohaige of the head-quarter stamp-store was the chief person 
implicated, and he had for a long time been selling stamps of his own 
manufacture instead of Government stomps. Ho must have mode much 
money by it, for both in that year and the next the civil court was ’ 
continually sending over deeds bearing the false stamp, which had been 
there presented, to have the proper stomp impressed upon them on 
payment of penalty. The stamp agent was tried criminally, but I do 
not know what came of him. (0. 26-7-13 ; 16-7-14.) 

10. The resumption laws of the 1793 code do not appear to have 

given any work at all to these early collectors, 
Rosumptitn. though there was no doubt then that a huge 

amount of invalid grants existed. The prescribed registers were 
opened in which people might register their grants, but notwith- 
standing penalties set forth, many people refhsed to come forward. 
No attention was direoted to the matter until Mr. Steer became 
collector in 1816. He states tha| there had been 85,000 statements 
filed in the office involving in the aggregate three lakhs of biggas, 
and that of the grants referred to in these statements, a great number 
were invalid on the fiioe of them, and many of them were declared 
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witli manifest falsehood to have been lost or destroyed by fire. He asked 
permission to inquire regarding these oases. Subsequently, extending 
his inquiries; he found many other suspicious and plainly invalid 
grants. By the ordinary process of going through the courts, tho 
Government, he said, could do nothing under ten years, so great urere 
the deUiys of dvil justice, and he desired that he might be empowered 
to adopt more summary measures. The direction his inquiries 
took apparently frightened many grantees, and they began devising 
counter-measures. The favorite plan was to collude with the zemindars 
to convert the tenure into a holding under them at a merely 
nnTniniJ rent, thust depriving the land of its character of rent-free. 

Of these representations, however, no pafticular notice was taken, 
but it was the begihning of the agitation which led to the grand 
resumption operations of Meen or twenty years after. (G. 4-11-16 ; 
80-11-16 ; 12-1-16.) ^ 

11. The pAnya festival is an annual institution in every zemin- 

daii. A little expenditure in fire-works, sacrifice, 
POnya, m first fonts. festivities, is made at tho zemindari cutcherry, 

by way of inaugurating the collections for the new year. Before it no 
collections of current rent are made ; and it is a sort of advertisement 
that collections are begun. Mr. Henckell in his time held a pAnya 
at Moorly, and commenced from the date of that celebration to make 
his collections, advertizing in the customary manner to the zemindars 
that the pAnya was to be held upon a certain day. Wo have in 
the books a list of the expenses incurred by the collector at his pAnya 
in 1790. It contains these expenses: fire-works, Bs. 66; tom- 
toms, Bs. 7 ; dancing-girls, Bs. 36 ; dancing-boys, Bs. 15 ; and others 
of like nature. The Government did not admit these charges, on 
the ground that they had never done so before ; but the holding of 
pAnya is referred to repeatedly in the correspondence between the Board ' 
and the collector. Possibly they meant something less mq>6nsive. 
(0. -2-91; 16-9-11.) 

12. Collectors were required to make arnmal tours by an order 

u,u t. Board in 1789. They were not, however, by 

any means regular in nutTcing them, as in some 
years the collector went out and i|i some he did not. In frtot, t^e 
collectors appear to have thought there was no work to do in the interior, 
except such as inspection of embankments. (B. 17-12-89. 0. 22-11-08;: 
6-1-07. B. 13-1-07.) 
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XXXin . — Reform in the AdminUtratim of Criminal Justice. — 1791, 


The attenticni of Lord ComErallis, riiortly after his arrival, was 
turned to the reform of the administratimi of oriminal' justice. He 
called for reports from the magistrates upon the different matters 
hearing upon the question : the adequacy of punishments, their effidonc^ 
as deterrents, the treatment of oiiininals, the delays in procedure, the 
efficiency of the police ystem, and such other matters. The substance 
of the reports on these subjects which were submitted from Jessore wo 
have already given in the chapter concerning the administration of 
criminal justice. 

2. Tho reforms which he effected in judicial matters were those . 

Tbemapstrato replaces jurisdiction of tho duToga was abolished, and 
the dorogo. magistrate did all petty criminal work ; courts 

of circuit were established, before whom the more heinous offenders 
riiould be tried ; the nizamat ad&lat took the place of the nazim ns the 
thief crimiual court (as indeed its name implies) ; and in police matters, 
a number of police stations were established all over the district. 

3. It became necessary, in changing the system, to pass some 


Ponding cases. 


orders on those matters which the old system had 
left to be handed over to the new. There were 


many oases pending before the noib nazim in whith he had not yet 
passed orders ; these the Governor General wrote to him nHlring bitn 
speedily to decide. All pending and unexecuted sentences of the naib 
nazim were to be carried out ; but as the punishment of mutilation was 
not admitted by the British Government, that was not in any case to 
be carried out. Cases remanded by the naib nazim the magistrates 
were to take up for trial and decision under the new system. (N. A. 
14-2-91; 28-2-91.) 

4. With regard to old .prisoners, it became necessary in many 

ou i-’r T ^ reconsider the orders under which they 

were suffer^ imprisonment Convicts whose 
imprisonment had no q^eoified.dnration, or who had been impruMmed 
till they, oould find suretira (which many of them) being strange 
oould never do), and pe<^e imjNcisoned rill they made xep^rim lpv 
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thoir offence, which their veiy imprisonment rendered impossible — 
all these oases were reported upon by tho magistrate or examined by 
the nizomat adsllat, and the orders were re-fromed. There wore, at 
tho time that these orders were passed, about 300 individuals in the jail 
at the Jessore, and the greater number of these were confined merely 
« daring 'pleasure.” ' Many of them were now summarily discharged ; 
tho remainder were soutoncod to various stated periods of imprisonment. 
Tho revision of sentences wa# mode still more efficient by the magistrates 
being permitted to offer remarks upon any of tho revised sentences 
which from circumstances locally known they might deem capable of 
improvement. The magistrate of Jessore availed himself of this permis- 
sion in a few oases, procuring tho release of oho or two boys who wore 
too young to bo oousiddtcd capable of any offence, and tho detention of 
a few prisoners whoso character was so notorious in the district that 
their release would have been an evil to society. (M. 30-6-91. 
N. A. 27-6-92; 15-9-92. M. 13-11-92; 1-12-92.) 

5. The new system hod been introduced on 1st January 1791, 
and these revisions were all completed by the end of 1792. The 
benefit of the revision was afterwords extended also to the perpetual 
imprisonment” convicts, as apparently the Gbvemment came to the 
conclusion that midor the old system that form of sentence hod been 
too lavishly applied. The magistrates were directed to submit for 
revision any of the perpetual-imprisonment oases in which they deemed 
the punishment excessive. (N. A. 3-4-93 ; 17-4-93 ; 20-8-95.) 

6. Tho execution of these orders was apparently not well received 
by those of tho convicts who did not benefit by them but had still to 
remain in jail. They became very discontented, and tho magistrate at 
one time feared an outbreak among them. (M. 25-5-95.) 

7. Together with the puniriiment of mutilation, another old 
FunUbmont code ic System wos abolished— the “ pemicious practice,” 

modelled. 03 oourt Called it, of attaching the effects of 

persons arrested. Some customs were rettuned which we have now 
abolished: for example, the nizamat adffiat, in passing sentence of death 
in a case of 1795, directed the body to be hung in chains after execution. 
The punishment of stripes appears to have been a very frequent one in 
those days, and in 1795 the nizamat^ad&lat distributed to the various 
magistracies **cats” to be used in their infiiotion, and directed the 
magistrates to apply for new ones when these were worn out. A short 
time after, the judge of Dacca invented, and the nizamat adfilat 
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r^mmondod, a leathern coat, whidi was made so as to protect from 
harm all parts of the body except those whore it was intended that the 
stripes should Ml. (Ct. Gt. 20-4-95. N. A. 8-4-95.) 

8. The jaQs had of course attracted Lord ComwaUis’s attention, and 

j reports were colled for ; so thorough indeed was the 

reform proposed, that the magistrates wero desired 
not only to report upon their condition, but to submit plans and estimates 
for new jails, if in any case they wero deemed necessary! The report 
then submitted from Jessoro declared the jail to be in a satisfaotoiy con- 
dition, but apparently it was so only because the standard of judgment 
was a very low one. The ’debtors’ part of it, at ledSt, was in a very bad 
state only a year or two aiW. (Q-. 3-2-92. M. 26-3-92. G. 25-2-94.) 

9. However, the reports which GK)yemmont received wero of 


New jail. 


such a nature, that it was determined that jails 
built of brick should be substituted for the then 


existing erections; and steps were immediately taken to have a jail 
built at JesBore. The jail that was then in use was upon the south 
side of the river Bhairab, and it was intended at first to build the new 
jail on the same side. But Mr. Heselrige proposed, and the judges of the 
drouit court approved, a site on the other side of the river. The 
jail was under construction in April 1796, under charge of on engineer, 
a Mr. Stephens being contractor. In 1797 Mr. Melvill, the then judge, 
proposed to build a bridge across the river by con'viot labour, a step 
which was long subsequently cocried into execution. (Gl. 5-4-93; 
8-4-96. M. 1-12-95; 30-9-97; 3-12-95.) 

10. The land required for the jail was apparently occupied 
without asking the consent of the proprietors. But some years 
afterwards compensation was applied for by the owners, who were a 
remote branch of the Isafyur zemindar’s family, and a rent was paid 
for the land. The whole land is still in the occupation of the jail ; 
half of it had been taken away from the jail by the collector about 
1840, but it was restored in 1869. (M. 30-9-97. G. 10-7-04.) 

11. About the employment of the prisoners I do not find mudi 

information. The magistrate, in 1791, proposed 

Emplcmnentofntuoiiets. , i >1 • 1 • j j * • 1 

. to employ them m makmg and deepemng tanTrs 
in plaoeswherewater 'was wanting, nut they do not appear to have hoen 
actually so emjdoyed. Large numbers of them were used in the 
making of roads, smd a very common fonn of sentence was "so many 
months* labour on the puUio roads.” (M. 11-2-92 ; 19-3-65.) 
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Police Btftiona. 


12. The jail passed firom the charge of the doroga to that of the 
inft giafrfttfl ou Ist Joauaiy 1791, and it was guarded b 7 burkandazes 
specially entertained. (Q. 15'12*90.) 

^ >3. In matters ofpolice a system of thannahs was again introduced. 

The idea of Government was that police stations 
should be so placed os to be about twenty miles 
apart from each other. In Mr. Ro<dco’s first proposal he considers ten 
thannahs to be sufficient for the district, but the earliest actual enumeP’ 
ation I find in 1794, a year or two after their first establishment. There 
were then nineteen stations in all, of wliich the Jessore station cost Bs. 56 
a month, and of the %st, one cost Bs. 90 and seventeen Bs. 56 per month. 
Besides this, the establishment of guard-boats, which had never been 
entirely given up, was maintained, and the total cost, guard-boats and 
aU, was Bs. 2,028 per month. (J. 26-8-93 ; 3-5-94.. M. 12-4-94.) 

14. It is worthy of notice that all the darogas of the thannahs were 
Musulmans, with the exception of one, who was a Hindoo. In 1843, 
on the other hand, out of twelve darogas, ten wore Hindoos and only 
two were Musulmans. (M. .1-3-93.) 

15. To meet the expense which these establishments involved, an 
assessed tax was directed, to which merchants 
and traders and shop-keepers were to be liable ; 

and this tax was to be assessed by omeens working under the collector. 
They had to estimate, not the income, but the capital of those who were 
liable to the tax, and when the total was known, a rate was fixed, so that 
the whole sum required might be ooUected. The ameens assessed the 
capitals of the merchants and traders at an aggregate of Bs. 8,90,000 for 
thewhole district, and the amount to be collected was Bs. 25,000 or 30,000. 
This sum it was exceedingly difficult to raise in Jessore, for, either on 
account of the then poverty of the district, or, more likely, on account 
of the corruption of the ameens employed, the number of persons 
returned as liable to the tax was somewhat small. The tax, moreover, 
being raised in each district for the expenditure of that district alone, 
fell very unequally on the different districts. In Burdwan, which was 
then a comparatively wealthy district, the amount required was only 
one per cent, on the merchant’s pipital, while in Jessore it was, 
according to the collector’s calculatton, 8| per oeni The merchants 
saw this inequality, and one of their objections to the tax was that 
people of other districts benefited as well as th^ by the establishiiient. 
they kept up. The guard-boats notably were more useM for tb# 


Fclico tax. 
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tiurougli traffic from other districts than for the Jessore tn^o. Besides^ 
they objected to direct taxation altogether, and would much rather have 
had the required amount coUected in the form of sayar duties, or of 
tolls. The collector, indeed, proposed to supplement the direct taxation 
by these indirect sources, so heavily did the burden fall upon those 
who had to pay the direct tax ; and the experiment of direct taxation 
was apparently so far unsuccessful, that Government withdrew it after 
it had been in operation for a few years. ^G. 7-12-92. ‘Beg. 23-93. 

* 0. 6-6-94. ; 7-1-95 ; 28-9-96. M. 1-3-93.) 

16. In the administration of dvil justice there was naturally 
^ ^ ^ less of change than in the * administration of 

orimihal justice. The former remained, as it had 
before been, under the charge of the judge (who was also in his other 
capacity magistrate). But moonsifb now appear for the first time in 
the district. The notices of these and of their duties are rather scanty. 
They had small jurisdictions all over the district, and the fighting between 
zemindars and ryots gave them, for the first ten years of their existence, 
quite enough work to do. In 1798, 4,000 or 5,000 suits in every month 
hod to he decided by them, almost all of them being rent-suits. 
(J. 29-9-97; 3-12-97; 23-5-98; 18-8-98.) 


XXXIV . — The Civil Judge's AuthorUy Extended. — 1793-1800. 

Loan CouNWAixis gave to the judges a juiisdietion which embraced 
judge.’ juriadiotion ‘withiu its limits also the departments upon the 
executive side. They were no longer forbidden, 
os they were before his time, to interfere in matt^ which more properly 
belonged to other officers of GK)vemment, but people might sue the 
executive officers before them as they might any other individual. 

2. This position was apparently a little too high for some of the 
' , . . judges,' and they were apt to take up a position 

eutOTw gstye, opposition to the other authorities as if they 

had been appointed to protect the public against the misdoings of the 
collectors and others. Mr. Farr,. as we have seen, was inclined, in 
znatiers oonneoted with Bhusna, lo take strained views of the law in 
opposition to the collector; and Mr. Melvill, who come after Urn, 
ttmugh in these matters he did not oppose the executive, got. up a 
quarrel vitb them in soine other matters. ^ 
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3. He used oeoasiontdly to issue purwauas to the collector couched 
in language which no officer in a collector’s position could tolerate; and 
so much did he fevour this overbearing style, that even his register — ^a 
very* junior officer indeed— adopted the same style in writing to the 
collector, telling him in very curt terms to adopt a more humble tone 
in writing to him, and threatening to fine him for his impertinence. 
(0.18-2-00; 11-9-00.) 

4. Thfe nature of Mr. Melvill’s doings may be understood firom 
an example. Some ganja traders had been, prosecuted by the collector 
for selling ganja without a license. Mr. Melvill held that such traders 
as they were (by!tt)fii’i8) were not obliged by the law to take out a 
license, a matter about which there was at least room for question. 
So, in dismissing the case, he fined the “ Honorable Company” five 
rupees os compensation to the traders on accoimt of false accusation. 
The collector ivas unwary enough to present a petition asking for a 
review of this judgment, and Mr. Melvill at once fined him Bs. 200 
for doing so. It was apparently the second occasion of the collector’s 
ofl'ending, for once before, when in some disputed matters he informed 
the judge that he had referred the question to the Board of Revenue, 
the judge had fined him Rs. 100. (0. 28-4-00 ; 14-5-00.) 

5. On another occasion we find Mr. Melvill releasing from 
custody Government defaulters and others upon their liquidating the 
original debt, and refusing to hear the collector’s plea that they should 
remain in confinement tiU they liquidated also the legal expenses 
incurred in collecting the debt. « Another case also in which, I think, 
there can be no doubt that the civil court was wrong in interfering, 
but in which the sudder court upheld the judge, was this. Pergunnah 
Dontia had been settled with the raja zemindar of Isa^ur for a lump 
sum, and having been sold for arrears subject to this revenue, had 
been purchased by certain persons. The purchasers brought a suit to 
reduce the assessment, upon the ground that there was a clerical error 
in the calculation of it, and the judge gave them a decree. The error 
no doubt existed, for one village had been reckoned twice, but still it 
is plain that the purchasers had no claim to reduction on account of it, 
before the mvil court at least. (0. 25-4-00. B. 29-10-99. C. 22->7-00.) 

. 6. These instances will suffice to shew the tendency of the oivil 
court at that time to take up an attitude of opposition to the executive, 
or at least to arrogate to themselves an extent of power which they did 
not possess. 
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7. I moke a few remarks on the relations between the judge and the 
nie aait department BO-W department, by way of continuing my preTious 

ogun mubohavmg. narration of their disagreements. The salt had 

again become a separate department in 1790, but it was not aftea the 
permanent settlement so independent of external interference as it was 
before. It was now rather in the position of a mercantile body acting 
subject to the ordinary laws — a position which the agents did not like so 
well as their previous one. The salt deportment hod apparentfy^ re-adopted 
the old system of malanghis and maihandars with all its iniquities, and 
in 1793, when a number of maihandars had, os usual, failed to appear at 
their place of work, the ageut«wrote to Mr. Burrowos, the judge, asking him 
to deliver them up. Such one-sided proceedings Mr. Burrowes refused to 
adopt, and while he was willing to summon and hear the alleged defaulters 
at liis own court, he refused to deliver them up on mere requisition. He 
wrote that the most illegal and oppressive stratagems had been practised 
to force advances on unwilling maihandars, and that many complaints hod 
been made before him. In these cases, when he summoned the accused — 
who were, of course, either malanghis or servants of the salt department 
— ^the agent refused to let them go, and accused the judge of illegally 
interfering and of stopping the salt manufacture. (J. 21-12-93; 
3-1-94. Sit. Ag. 7-2-94.) 

8. In 1799 Mr. Heselrige came as judge, and the salt agent wrote to 
him hoping he would stop the practice of the civil court interfering in salt 
matters; but he does not appear to have obtained much satisfaction thus. 
In fact, the misdoings of the salt department, and the opposition which 
the judge in the course of his duty had to offer to them, had well nigh 
stopped the salt manufacture altogether ; and we find in 1796 that the 
Government is again considering the matter, and is about to issue regula- 
tions on the subject of salt manufacture. (Sit. Ag. 20-1-95. G. 27-2-95.) 

9. These were the beginnings of afEairs before matters had settled 
down under the new rigime. There appears to have been less of quarrel- 
ling and of nlaabing of authority after these first few years. 


XXXV . — Early Notice of Trade and Agrieultare, — 1788-1805. 


In two or threa places we get a list of the hftts and ganjes, w^^ most 
of the trading of the country was oairied on ; jmd 
the lists which are given diew that in respect of 


H&ti and ganjes; 
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these places considerable changes have occurred during the last half 
oentuiy. The principal features of these lists I recapitulate. 

2. In 1790 price-currents were returned for the following places : — 

^usba, Moorly , Sen’s Bazar, Faqirhat, Keshabpur, Kochua, Manohar- 

ganj, E[hulna, Tala, Kaliganj, Inchakada, Jhenida, G-opalpur, Solkopa. 

Except Moorly, these are all of them still places of local trade, from 
which price-currents might be sent ; but it is noticeable that several 
large h^ts of the present day, such as Kotchandpur, Ghaugachha, Jinga- 
gachha, Trimohini, Nimei Bay’s Bazar, Basantia, Eajahat, and Naral or 
Bupganj, are all omitted from the list. Khajura docs not appear either, 
but its mention ix? a contemporary letten shews that it then existed. 
(0. 1-7-90 ; 24-G-90.) 

3. When the pfllice tax was levied in 1793, the following was the 
order of the various ganjos with reference to their productiveness : — 

Sahibganj, Faqirhat, Kaliganj, Jhenida, Keshabpur, Sen’s Bazar, 
Manoharganj, * * Moorly, Tala, Khajura. 

(Sahibganj and Manoharganj ore both parts of the town of Jessore.) 

Again we note the absence of all the above names; they are clearly 
names which have become important only sineo 1793. (C. 1-3-93.) • 

4. A year later we get the following list of places where grain 
would be abundantly procurable for the granaries: — ^Alinagor (now 
called Naupara, on the Bhairab], Kumarganj, Faqirhat, Chandkholi, 
HenckeUgonj, and one or two others. The first two ore still consider- 
able hd.ts, though not for grain ; the others are the Sundorban h&ts, 
where the traffic in grain had thuii early developed itself. (0. 18-10-94.) 

6. In a letter written in 1815 we find the following given as the 
four most considerable places in the district: — Jessore, Mirzanagar, 
Faqirhat, Ghaturabaria. Mirzanagar is now a village near Trimohini, 
which has usurped whatever importance Mirzanagar once had; Faqirhat 
is only a second-rate gonj ; of Ghaturabaria, I do not even know the 
situation. Kotchandpur, which is now the greatest commercial place in the 
district, is about the same time mentioned a& “ a place called Kotchandpur 
at which a thonnah is established, in appearance a town of some importanoe 
and magnitude, about ten cos from N^danga.” (0. 28-4-15 ; 3-11-16.) 

6. From a list of produce and ^f exports and imports prepared by 
Trade in rice and grain, Collector on 14th March 1791, we obtain the 
following information regarding local trade. 

Of poddy the produce is estimated at 900,000 mounds, of which 
half was exported westward. Besides this, 160,000 mounds passed 
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Cotton. 


throug’h the distriot from Baokerganj. The trade is still in the same 
direction. Of kallai and of masuri (both vetches) also conBiderahle 
exports were, as now, made to Calcutta. Cocoanuts were then, as now, 
largely cultivated in the south of the distriot, and a largo quantity was 
exported. Betelnuts idso were a oharaotoristio trade, being exported 
from the southern pergunnahs, as they are now.''' Tobacco appears to 
have been exported in much greater quantities than now. Thirty 
thousand maunds are stated to bo grown in’the north-wedt part of the 
district, and of these 10,000 were exported to Calcutta.” 

7. Of cotton a detailed account is given in 1789. The production • 
of cotton at the present time Ts extremely limited, 
but then 2,400 maunds were produced and 3,600 

maimds were imported for local manufacture. A very small quantity of 
thread was also imported from Bhusna for the weavers in Jessore. 
From all this 148,100 pieces of cloth were yearly manufactured. The 
cotton was purchased from the cultivating ryots and then it was cleaned. 
After that it was spim by women for weaving ; one very fine sort being 
spun, not on a wheel, but on a wire on the fingers. The cotton crop was 
sown sometimes in May, sometimes in October, and May was the reaping 
time for both sowings. It was a rather expensive oiiltivation. (C. 31-5-89.) 

8. Sugar, which is now so important a manufacture, distinguished 

Jessore in those days also. It is mentioned as one 
^'***^' of the evils of the 1787 inundation that it would 

diminish the date-sugar manufacture. In the table of 1791 we find 
the sugar produce put down at 20,000 maunds, of which half was 
exported to Calcutta; and the greater part of this was date-sugar. 
(C. 25-6-88; 24-11-92.) 

9. From the absence of ind^fo in the 1791 list of exports, we may 
justly conclude that no indigo was then manufac- 
tured. In fact, we can trace the rise of this 

manufacture; for, as it was introduced by Europeans,' and Europeans 
were not permitted to rent even enough land for a factory without the 
Company’s permission, we trace the history 'of the manufEioture in the 
applications for land. 

10. The first mention is in 1795, when Mr. Bond, free 
merchant under covenant 'with the court of directors,” erected a factory 
at Bupdia and wanted to put up another at Alinagar (or Naupaia). 
Thmi, in the beginning of 1796, come a Mr. Tuft, who obtained petmii^ 
sioit to start incUgo works in Muhammadshahi. In 1800 a Mr;' Taylor 


Indigo. 
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is mentioned as having indigo factories in the direction of the great river ; 
and in 1801 Sir. Anderson, the civil surgeon, erected works at Barandi 
and Nilganj (both suburbs of Jessore), and at Daulatpur. (0. 14-4-95 ; 
4-2-96 ; 17-2-00 ; 23-4-01 ; 20-11-01.) 

11. Against those last factories Sir. Jennings, who had factories 
at Jingagacbha, and Sir. Bond, who had factories at Bupdia and at 
Nrisinghapur, made a protest. The proposed factories would be too 
near theirs, &nd would enbroach on the lands where they cultivated. 
The collector also considered that now that so many works had been set 
up over the district (for there were evidently inany more than I have 
named), some rule should be laid down to prevent their olashing with 
one another. Apparently nothing was then done with this object. 
But applications for new lands still continued to come in, and in 1811 
Jessore and Dacca ore stated to be both crowded with indigo factories, 
and the then collector again pointed out the frequent disputes and 
jealousies, and recommended that no new factory should be established 
within ten miles of any old one. (0. 20-11-01 j 3-7-01 ; 20-2-09 ; 1-6-11.) 

12. A list of Europeans resident in the district in 1805 mentions 

the names of the first indigo cultivators in Jessore. 
Europemu. Europeans used frequently to be called on to send 

in their names on pain of forfeiting the Company’s protection, which, to 
judge from their remissness in complying with those requisitions, they did 
not so highly appreciate. The list quoted contains the following names : — 

DevereU, Hazrapur ; Brisbane, Datiakati ; Taylor and Knudson, 
Mirpur ; Beeves, Sinduria; Bozot, Nohatta; and several others. (3-12-05.) 

13. It may be noted as a measure of the pro^ss of commerce 

and the advance in administration since the time to 
ProgresB of commerce. statements made in this chapter refer, 

that while for the police tax of 1795 the trading capital of the district 
was assessed at Bs. 8,90,000, for the certificate tax of 1868 the 
trading profit of the district was estimated at Bs. 32,00,000. (G. 7-1-95.) 


XXXVI . — PtthUc Communications — Civil Surgeon — Cmsus — 

Miscellamom. 

f 


Public Communications. — h. little information under this head is 
obtained from the old letters. The public road, 
os it was called, from Calcutta to Dacca, which 
passed through Jessore, is noticed in a letter of 1791 ; but though it 


Roads. 
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was designated by this name, it appears to have been rather a track kept 
up by country traffic than a road mointaiued as such. The part of it 
which lay between Calcutta and Jingagachha is described in 1794 as 
being in &ir order, and that which lay between Jingagachha and Jbssore 
was a year or two later, by means of convict labour, put into fair repair. 
But as in 1800 we find the collector proposing to carry on tho road 
towards Dacca, that part of it can hardly have been before that year a 
regularly maintained route. (0. 28-7-91 ; 18-7-94 ; 7-2-98 ; 21-9-00.) 

2. There was in 1794 also a road from Jessore tlirough Jhenida 
to Gomercolly and a road to Ghaugachha and one to IDnilnn- 
These last two were in a yoty bad state at that time, and as the collec- 
tor, in 1800, proposed to renew both the Ghaugachha and the Gomer- 
oolly roads, they can have been paid very little attention to up to that 
time at least. They were probably little more than uncared-for tracks, 
for in 1802 there were only twenty miles of road properly so called in 
the district. (C. 18-7-94 ; 21-9-00 ; 2-1-02.) 

3. These tweniy miles appear to have included only the Jingagachha 
road and the following station roads,” which had been for the most part 
made and maintained by prison labour : Bupdia to Elosba, Ghuramankati 
to Kasba, Moorly to Ghanohra. These roads all still exist, and the 
last named, though much damaged by recent cyclones, has still the 
character which is implied in the epithet ‘‘ avenue” applied to it in 
1800. The Ghuramankati road was not, I believe, planted with trees 
till a much later date. (G. 21-9-00 ; 2-1-02.) 

4. None of the considerable rKers on the roads were bridged. 
(G. 21-9-00 j 2-10-10.) 

5. - There ^was little cart traffic in the district, the consequence 

probably of the state of the roads. The collector, 
in 1794, says there were not one hundred carts in 
the whole distriot, and in 1810 he writes that at the head-quarters there 
were only six procurable. Water carriage was adopted in almost every 
case in preference to land catriage. Treasure was for special reasons 
sent by land to Galcutta, but officers joining the distriot appear to. have 
done so mostly by the river route. (G. 18-7-94; 2-10-10 ; 9-6rl5.) 

6. A regular postal line kept up between Calcutta and 

' Jessore, gpoing by land, and besides these there 
were minor cross-lines managed by' the ooUeotor. 
In 1790 the following cross-lines were Icept up Jes8<^ by Jhenidqi 
to Gomercolly ; Jessore by ^ulna ta JiQriiagar (a s^t-ertatiOn) 
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another lina in the same direction, perhaps the same route, on to 
Baokerga^j. (0. 16-7-90.) 

7. Civil Burgeoncy . — ^There was no civil surgeon in Jessore till 
1786,' when, on Mr. Henokell’s proposal, the appointment was created. 
A Mr. ^enderson was the first appointed, and after him a Dr. Anderson 
held the appointment for a long series of years. This Dr. Anderson 
went largely into indigo and erected small factories, among other places, 
at Nilgonj and Pulu Gh&t,*hoth close to Jessore. (J . 12-4-86.) 

8. Census . — On two occasions, first in 1789 and afterwards in 1802, 
the collector submitted on estimate of the number of inhabitants in the 
district. In the first cose the region to which the enumeration extended 
included the parts east of the Ichamati now within the 24-Perguimahs, 
and it included also the whole of Muhammadshahi, but it excluded 
Naldi and Bhusna. The collector reckoned 647,250 males and 608,869 
females j total, 1,066,109. On the second occasion the limits of the 
enumeration were nearly those of the present two districts of Jessore 
and Purreedpoor, and the estimate was 1,200,000. On the first occasion 
I do not know on what the collector based his estimate ; but as he gives 
the figpircs in somewhat of detail, and says they are as aecurate as 
without minute inquiry they could be, he must have had some sort of 
basis for his estimate. In the second cose the collector had no details ; 
he writes simply “there are about 12,000 villages, and they contain on an 
average 1,000 inhabitants a-piece.” The figures are not very valuable, 
except in so for os they shew that Jessore was a very populous district 
at the time of the permanent settlement. (0. 30-9-89 ; 9-1-02.) 

9. Miscellaneous Notes . — Slaves are mentioned in a casual notice of 


“ Csesar, Mr. Osborne’s slave-boy,” in connection 
with the death by accident of Mr. Osborne, who 
was in the salt department. (Letter to magistrate, 14-3-86.) 

The Government, in 1789, forbade the e:q>ortatiou of natives as 
slaves. It appears to have been a regular trade, however illegal it 
may have been. (M. 14-8-89. C. 12-8-89.) 

The Government, in 1792, that is Portly after the establishment 

1 nchiaw System of criminal justice,' prohibited 

^ the practice of (>rivate individuals confining people 

of their own authority in stocAs and in irons. This practice appears 
to have been a common one, for it is called a “ custom.” (C. 6-11-92.) 

A reward of Bs. 10 sicca for each tiger destroyed was ptodaim^ 
in 1788. (B. 18-6-88. 0. 24-6-88 ; 10-6-08.) 
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The French revolution oven turns up among those old letters ; for 
the Q-ovdrnment, on 14th September 1791, communicated to aU collectors 
the intimation ho had received from the French Government of tho 
abolition of the old “fleur-de-lis’^ flag and the adoption of the tri-oolor. 


XXXVII. — The Sat/dptir Trmt E^ate. — 1814-23. 

In our history of tho rajas of Chanchra it has been mentioned that at 
one period four annas of thoii*estatcs came into possossibu of aMahomedan 
family, and tliat that family had, before tho permanent settlement, made 
over one portion of their estate, namely “ Taraf SoTbnal,” for the benefit 
of tho imambara at Hooghly. 

2. The possessor of this estate, Haji Muhammad Mahsin, died in 

^ , 1814, and having no heirs ho bc<iuoatho(l Ids 

Trust croaied. . -i . t- 

estate m this manner. It was to bo kept in trust 
in the liands of two trustees, who were each to have ono-ninth of <ho 
profits as their share ; they wore to spend tlu’oo-ninths upon religious 
observances at the imamb^ira at Hooghly, and tho rest was to bo 
cmj)loyed in discharging tho salaries of certain officers appointed at 
tho imambsa’a, and in keeping up tho im&mbfira and the tomb of 
Solahuddiu, which is also, I believe, at Hooghly. 

3. Tho two trustees into whoso hands tho property came very 

Gpvcnunont takes pos- quan*clled among themselves, and tho 

aflairs of tho estate got into dreadiul confusion. 
So in 1816 the collector took possession of the estate under a recent 
law (XIX of 1810) devised to enable Government to prevent trustees of 
property devoted to religious and charitable purposes fi’om ai>propiiat- 
ing it to their own use or abusing their trust. The two trustees wore 
relieved of their functions, and tho Board of llevenue (S-3-1G) adopted 
the following method of regulating tho estate. 

4. The Government, acting by the collector of Jessore, was to be 
one trustee, who was to look after the management of the property ; 
and for the second trustee a men^ber of the Shia sect of Mussulmans 
was to be appointed by Government, Ids function being to see to tho due 
expenditure of the flmds at tho im&mbara. With this second trustee 
Government oonoerns itself very little, leaving to him and to the religious 
oommunity interested in the im&ub^a the core of their own matters. 
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5. The oolleotor accordingly undertook the management of the 
impioTomont of tiio estate, and has ever since carried it on. A 

general measurement and settlement was made 
during the first few years of the collector’s possession, and about 1823 
almost the whole of it was given out in patni tennre. By these 
operatic not only was the annual revenue of the estate increased 
from Rs. 1,25,000 to Rs. 1,70,000, but Rs. 5,70,000 was realized as the 
premia paid on the patni taluqs. The surplus available for the 
purposes of the endowment was increased m tliis way from Rs. 25,000 
to Rs. 70,000, which is the present not annual value of the endowment. 

6. The shore which, imder the terms of the will, would belong 
to Government as trustee, is granted by Government for the mnin- 
tenance of the Hooglily College, and the rest of the Rs. 70,000 goes to 
the trustee, Sayd Kardmat AH, in charge of the im^b^ ; the endow- 
ment being, in fact, the chief source of its wealth. 

7. The estate is kno^vn as “ The Saydpur trust estate,” and its 
more famiHar name in the district is “The fom’-anna estate.” Its 
cutoherries were once at Moorly, and it was managed fix)m Moorly 
while the collectorate was in Jessoro. There are one or two European 
graves in Moorly, which are said to bo those of Europeans engaged in 
the management of this estate. 

8. Tholonds attached to the estate are of considerable extent, and 

include a largo part of the pergunnah jSaydpur, 

Situation of the lands. * x » ^ ± 7 

with much of tho land surrounding Jessoro, port 
of the pergunnah Isafpur, oonsidef able lands on the north-west of Ehulna 
and on the right bank of the Bhairab, much of the land near Eediabpur, 
and an estate in the south, near Sobna. The pergunnah Sobnal, which 
is also within tho estate, is within the geographical limits of the 24-Fe]> 
gunnuhs. The lands are almost all given in patni ; pergunnahs Ehalispur 
and Maheshwarpassa, on the north-west of Khulna, ore given in farm ; 
and a number of scattered portions, paying rents of team Rs. 5 to 150, are 
also given nominally in farm, but prooticaily in a short of lyotti tenure. 


XXXViil . — The Origin of Cholera. — 1817. 

In one respect Jessore has acquired a very evil r^utation ; tor it tras 
the place where began that first great outbreak of cholera which, 
spreading up the valley of the Gbnges, attacked and decimated the-ano^ 
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of the Marquis of Hastings, then engaged in operations against Soindio, 
in Central India, and afterwards extended itself, in a north-westerly 
direction, over ilie whole of the civilized world. 

2 . Cholera had been known before os an endemic disease prevailing 
more or less in almost every region in the plains 
of Lower Bengal, but before 1817, the year of 

the outbreak now referred to, it hod not that dreadful form which wo 
now associate with its name. Medictd men ‘have in recent researches 
diewn that at various dates between 1503 and 1756 there had been 
violent outbreaks of cholera, but these had been confined to India, and 
apparently none of them sjmad beyond narrow limits. Before, there- 
fore, the outbreak which b&gan in 1817 carried the knowledge of the 
disease far and wide over India, and then over*Earopo, cholera was 
known only in its milder eudemic form ; and it had previously attracted 
little attention, being apparently not more fatal, and not more dreaded, 
than the fevers which usually exist in the districts of Lower Bengal. 
The Medical Board, when, on 22nd September 1817, they reported on 
the outbreak of that ycai*, identified the disease to a certain extent with 
that which “ generally prevails in greater or less extent at the present 
season of the year,” remarking, however, that “ it has of late proved far 
more fatal than at any former time within recollection.” 

3. The first case of cholera, then, occurred at Jessore on 20th 
August 1817, and a day or two after that the 
whole town was seized with panic. And no 

wonder— the disease seems to have boe^ exceedingly sudden in its attack. 
On August 25th Mr. Chapman, the then judge and magistrate, writes 
of it as a “most alarming and fatal disorder;” and in a letter of the 
same date the collector, Mr. Tucker, calls it “on inveterate and fatal 
disease.” Several persons wore suddenly seized with it when walking 
along the roads in the bazar : on instance is mentioned where a sepoy 
had been attacked with it about midnight, while on guard at the jail, 
and was dead before morning. In most oases in fimt, at the beginning 
of the outbreak, the suddeimess of the attach almost preduded the 
application of medical aid. (M. 25-8-17. C. 25-8-17. C. S. to M. 23-8-17 
and 80-9-17.) , 

4. Q%e alarm in the town was general, and everybody' left the 
place who could do so. The judge tihui up 
court, fbr the 'vakeels deebund t^^ ; would 

xesiga their offioes if he insisted upon (heir remaining it wids. The 


Outbreak in 1817. 


Psaio. 
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ooUeotor also stopped work ; he had some sales fixed for August 25th, 
which he Avritcs that he put off on account of the ahsenoe of bidders; 
and ho warned the Board that he might find it necessary to let his dorks 
and smtors leave the station for a timo, and said that one or two of them 
wore already dead. This, however, was not ultimately necessary, for 
throe days afterwords the disease was deorcasing; but tho magistrate 
and the collector both of them attributed this effect to the desertion of 
thetoAvn by. its inhabitants. (M. 25-8-17. 0. 25-8-17. M. 28-8-17. 
0. 28-8-17.) 

5. A few days after it appeared in tho town, cholera also appeared 
in tho jaU. The ^lisouers of course wore more closely looked after 
than was possible in tho case of tho town," and there was no case of 
cholera proper in the" jail after September 2nd. In tho town and its 
vicinity tho disease was dying away in the beginning of September, for 
it is its natoro never to stay long in one place. It had, however, broken 
out in a few other places in tho district, but tho magistrate, on October 
3rd, reported that oven from those it had by that time almost entirely 
disappeoi'cd. 

6. Of tho mortality in the town tho records omit to supply inform 

mation. Tho magistrate sent up some statistics on 
Mortality. February 5th, 1818,butno copy has been preserved. 

In tho jail there were over 800 prisoners. Of these, during tho few 
days of August during which cholera was present in the jail, 36 were 
attacked and 7 died. Tliis is, however, probably no measure of the 
mortality outside tho jail walls.* , (0. S. to M. 17-9-17.) 

7. Tho epidemic attacked chiefly the lower classes. Its symptoms, 
as dosciibed by Dr. Tytler, the civil surgeon, were those : excessive 
purging and vomiting ; great thirst ; a sensation of groat heat, without 
any actual increase of tomporaturo. The treatment Dr. Tytler used 
and recommended to others was tho exhibition of calomol and opium, 
and he records tlrnt these medicines were always successful when given 
at a sufficiently early stage of the disease,'*— a rather indefinite <]ualifi- 
oation. (0. S. to M. 23-8-17 and 30-9-17.) 

8. Dr. Tytler at first attributed tho outbreak to “a idtiated 

_ , ,, , state of bile” aaused by the hot weather, to the 

morease of jungle, and to the great ooUeoaons of 
water caused by the unusually heavy rainfall of the season. The 

* In a recent pampUct by Dr. I>. B. Smith, it is stated that 10,000 people died in two months 
in tbe district of Jossoro, 
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Medical Board stated the oauso more generally as lying in the “ extreme 
humidity of the atmosphere, occasioned by the long-continued and 
incessant roius of the present season.” (C. S. to M. 23-8-17. Med. 
Bd. 22-9-17.) . 

9. Dr. Tytler also records some interesting information regarding 
a special cause, to which he attributes a somewhat e\%ggeratcd 
importance, calling it “ a great Truth which has imdcr the favoiu; of 
the Almighty boon disclosed at this station, w^iore the disease first broke 
out.” The heat and humidity of the season had not only brought 
to early maturity the autumn crop of rice, but had imparted to it an 
unusual richness of flaToun. The supply of new'rice was abundant 
and cheap, and it was eagerly sought after; oven before being fiilly 
ripe, it was “ devoured with avidity by natives of all descriptions.” 
To this extensive use of immature rice Dr. Tytler ascribes the outbreak, 
and from what he says it is clear that it was a predisposing cause. Ho 
mentions this os an opinion generally received and openly declared by 
the natives. He states that in many places attacked by cholera, though 
notliing had been done to out the jungle and drain the pools of 
stagnant water, the more prohibition by the magistrate of tho sale 
and use of now rice hod been elToctual in causing on immediate decrease 
in the disease ; and he mentions one instance coming under his personal 
observation. On 2nd September tho use of new rice was absolutely 
forbidden in the joil, and on. that day cholera disappeared from tho 
jail. One case occurred after that, namely, a cose of a female prisoner 
who, having surreptitiously obtained* and eaten a small quantity of 
new rice, was attacked by cholera a short time after. (G. S. to M. 
30-9-17 and 1-10-17.) 

10. One measure adopted to meet the disease I have already 

noticed — ^the general prohibition, or rather wom- 
Bemedial measniea. . • x at » • u -j .v 

mg, against the use of new nee. Besides this, 

native doctors were entertained, and worked in Jessore under 

Dr. Tytler, who himself obtaiiled great credit for his personal exertions. 

Of all the native doctors entertained only two remained at their post; 

they were attacked themselves with the disease, but recovered and 

continued their work. To somei planters residing in the interior, 

instiUctionB were forwarded how to deal with tho disease if it appeared 

in their vicinity. (0. 8. to M. 1-10-17.) 

11. All tlmt was done to meet the cholera at Jessore was done 

by the lotal ofBeexs (l&vpha|^ah,a^ D^.- thehr'.owh 
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responsibility. The Medical Board were informed, but their first letter, 
which was little.more than a general approval of the steps taken by the 
local officers, did not arrive till the disease had begun to disappear. It 
was Ike first time the Medical Board had heard of this new form of 
cholera, and they were of course not in a position to take on themselves 
the direction of matters at Jessore in the same way that they afterwards 
did when the epidemic appeared at their own doors in Calcutta (the 
next place it came to after Jessore), or when it commenced its journey 
up the valley of the Ganges. (Med. Bd. 6-9-17.) 

12. The vice-president in eouncil also approved the proceedings 
of the local officers, and especially oommeBded Dr. Tytler’s exertions; 
and to each of the two native doctors mentioned above a gratuity of 

Bs. 50 was awarded . ' (G. 14-10-17.) 

****** 

13. Though not immediately connected with Jessore, Ike magis- 

SubMqucnt progress of received copies of the correspondence relat- 

tho discoBo. . ing to the subsequent progress of the epidemio, 

and &om those papers I gather the following notes about the epidemio 
in Calcutta. 

14. On 16th September 1817 Mr. Elliot, magistrate of the 

suburbs of Caloutta, reported to Government the 
*^’****' presence of “ an epidemio disease” in Calcutta and 

its vicinity, and Government sent on the report to the Medical Board. 
Previously to this the Medical Board, in their letter of 5th September 
regarding the cholera at Jessore^ alluded to the oxisteuoo of a similar 
epidemio in Caloutta and its vicinity, but the quietness of their language, 
and the fact that no steps whatever woio then taken, or even advised, 
with regard to Calcutta, shews that the cholera, aa it existed there in the 
beginning of September, was the older and milder form of the disease, 
and not the new form it had assumed at Jessore. 

15. When, on 16th September, they received information of the 
new and more alarming outbreak in Caloutta, they at once took steps 
to provide remedies. Native physicians were employed, and were 
supplied with medicines from the Government stores, and detailed 
written instructions were given to thepo. They numbered in all forty or 
fifty, and more would have been employed had they been -available* 
These steps were approved by Government, who gave the Medical Board 
permissiou to meet any expenditure they might deem necessary. (MeiL 
Bd. 22-9-17. Gov. 23-9-17). 
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16. The Medical Boaxd appear to have even then hardly 
understood the intraotahle nature of the disease. They viito, when 
reporting regarding the Calcutta outbreak, that “ it is fortunately a 
disease which, admits of- a speedy remedy.” Those who had^ore 
immediately to deal with the disease found it far otherwise. We have 
seen that the Jessore officials found it difficult even to apply medicmos in 
time, and the Board themselves admit that in Calcutta it “threatened 
to sweep off a largo portion of the native population,” and consider a 

* slight reduction in the number of funerals one passes in the streets a 
matter for congratulation. (Mod. Bd. 22-9-17.) 

17. The disease, os jt appeared in Calcutta* in the middle of 
September, is desoribod in very much the same words which Dr. Tytler 
used in describing its symptoms at Jessore. !t attacked its victims 
without any warning. While walking in the roads, or engaged in their 
ordinary pursuits, tliey suddenly fell down, and immediately began 
vomiting ; a cold, clammy sweat broke out, and the patient beoomo so 
weak os to be unable to move, feeling a painful sense of heat and 
weight in the stomach and bowels. 

The Medictd Board record that in Calcutta the disease tended 
towards the lowest and worst drained parts of the town. (Med. Bd. 
22-9-17. Enclosure to Q-. 23-9-17.) 

18. Copies of the instructions which had been drawn up by the 
Medical Board were sent to Jessore, where, however, the epidemic had 
ceased before their arrival; and to Burdwan, whore it hod broken out at 
nearly the same time as at Calcutta. Cholera had already started 
on that fatal journey which was to taie it over half the civilized world. 
(G. 23-9-17.) 

> 

PART IV.— LANDED PROPERTY. 


"SSSIS^—The Distribution of Landed Property in th District, and the 
Eistory of the New Zemindars. 

It has been desoribed'as a oems^uenoe of the permanent settlement 
Hm oU nd aew zemindstis and small zemindars oame 

wmindan, to be substituted tot great zemindaris and great 

zemindars. It was, howeter, natural that of these small zenundan 
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some should inoreaso' their substance above others, and by bujdng up 
zomindari after zomindari, and tenure after tenure, aggregate in the 
end a very largo estate. Such estates differ entirely in their nature from 
the old zomindaris ; they are not compact and single estates extending 
over some tract of country where their owner is prominent as the great 
zemindarj' but they are an accumulation of separate and separately 
held tenures, acquired in different ways and at different times, held 
under all sorts of different rights, and scattered here and there over the 
country. Zomindari, in fact, has become more of a profession and loss 
of a position. 

2. Of those newly arisen great zomijidar families only one, the 
Naral family, belongs properly to the district of Jessoro. But there 
ore several others who, residing in other districts, have lands within 
Jessore. Of the Naral family I narrato the liistory in a separate chapter, 
but the other great families need not have their liistory recorded at such 
length. I shall make some notes regarding them in connection with 
the lands they possess. 

3. I propose therefore going round the district and narrating in 
order such remarks as I have to make regarding zomindari holdings 
and zemindars. 

4. Suh-dimion Jessore , — considerable part of this sub-division 

is the lands included in the pergimnah Saydpur, 
Sftydpur. which are distributed for the most part between two 

zomindaris, that of the raja of Jessoro and that of the Trust Estate. 
The history of each of these has been separately given. The lands in 
both are given out to a great extent in patni. 

5. Another considerable port of the sub-division is pergunnah 
Shahujial, which in ancient times belonged to the 
Nattore raj, but was sold up a short time after 

the permanent settlement. It was sold up, not as a whole, but in small 
ports called “ clihis,” each of which contained a few villages, not needs- 
sarily adjoining each other. 

6. One of the largest of these diliis, dihi Arpaca, within which 

Chaugachha is, was bought by EelaromMukhaijya, 
Gobradanga family. of Gobradangp., in the name of his son-in-law, 

Bam Eishor Ghattaijya. From Kelaram it descended to his two sons, 
Eoli Prasanna and Boidyanath, and the latter having died hei^liess, 
the son of the former, Sarada Prisanna Mukhajjya, obtained the 
He died in 1869, and the estates come under the court pf 


Slialiujial dismemborod. 
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wards. The Qdbradanga family hare a mudi larger estate than this 
in the south of the district; they have also considerable estates in 
Nuddea, and a little in the 24-PergunnahB. 

7. Another of the dihis is dihi Fhulboria, which had hecn«long 

before the permanent settlellaent devoted to Shyom Bay, an idol in 
Moorshedabad. It was retained when the rest of the Nattore estates 
were lost, aDd is still held on the port of the Nattore family, its proceeds 
going to the idol. * 

8. Dihi Kanedipur (within which is port of Kotchandpnr) and 

dihi Samp-pur were, in the soles of the Nattore 

ThakurorTairorafiuiiily. mii .i 

estates, purchased by Gropimohun Thakur, the 
principal founder of the Thakur or Tagore family., 

9. The Tagores come of a family of tainted brahmans, colled 
Fir Ali Brahmans ; and they originally belonged to Narendrapur, near 
Bajah&t, in the Jessore district. The story of the tainting is not by 
any means a distinct one, but it mns somewhat in this fashion. A 
controversy had arisen os to whether smelling was half-eating or not, 
and Fir Ali Khan, a Mahomedan, who was doing some^ work in the 
district, connected either with the Government or with the raja of 
JesBore’s zemindari, invited to his house a number of brahmans. 'Wlien 
they, come, he caused them, against their will, to smell flesh, which 
was to them forbidden meat, and the pandits deciding that their 
smelling it amounted to half eating it, declared those tainted who 
had smelt. Two persons named Bay Ghaudry, who sat next the ameen, 
were deelared to have really eaten theibod, and were therefore ordered to 
become Mussulmans. They took the names Jamal and Komal Khan, 
and their descendants are still alive in Basantia (near Jessore). They 
bear the Mahomedan surname Khan Chaudhiy, and a Etindoo first name. 

10. The name of the first Tagore ancestor who became tainted was 
Purushuttam, but it is undetermined whether he was tainted directly by 
being present on the above occasion at Fir All’s, or whether it was by 
his being afterwards seized iiy the Khan Ghaudhries and. compelled 
to many their daughter. 

11. For six generations 'after Fumshuttnm the Tagorra lived in 

Jessore, and then, about the begilfiung or middle of last century, Fan* 
chahsm, leaving Jeteor^, settled and biult a. house on what is now the 
site of Fo^ 'WiUi^am ^ enterei^the service of the Britidi^and received, 
as his desMndants have the suniame'O^ ** Thalrar,” whi(^ ww 

'.theri;gN^;,to :fdl 
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12 . His son Jajram hod to give up the site at Fort William, and 
no doubt received for it ample compensation. 

13. Jayram’s son Darpanarajm acquired great wealth by oommer- 
oial dealings and by money-lending, and also by serving -the French at 
Chandemagore ; and when the Nattore estates began to be sold up, he 
purchased a large pergunnah in Eangpur, and his son Gopimohun, who 
also served the Fi’ench, added other estates, partly purchased from the 
disintegrating Nattore raj'. 

14. The Tagore family have many estates all over Bengal, being 
one of the large land-holding families ; they have not much in Jessore. 
Besides the two diliis near Kotchandpur which have been mentioned, 
and which are given in patni, they hold also a half sliaro in the 
zemindari of taraf Eusulpur, which contains many villages along the 
north side of the Bhairab, between Jessore and Afra, and on both' sides 
of the khal between Afra and Gobra. 


Nnupora family. 


15. The cast and north-cast of Jessore sub-division are occupied 

. « by pcrcunnahs Imadpur (a small one close to 

Ima.lpuraiidlsafpur. t ® i T / i i. v 

Jessore) and Isafpur (a large one extending over 
a large tract of country). Originally part of the Chanehra raja’s 
zemindari, these ■were sold up at the time of the dispersion of his propetty^ 
The lands are now held by many zemindars, but the chief of them are 
these: Baboo Anandohandra Ohaudhry of Bagehar (who will be 
noted under Magurah sub-division) holds a good deal of land in the 
southern part of it, his zemindari cutcherry being at Taraganj. In the 
northern port of it the Naupara Baboos (whose 
Nnupara family. history will bo recorded in a note to this chapter) 

have some zemindans and some patnis. In the south-east of it taraf 
Busulpur is the patni of the Narol Baboos, the zemindari rights being 
held, I believe, by the raja and by one branch of the Tagore family. 

16. In the ■vicinity of Jessore itself the raja has some properfy/ 
and a ' good deal belongs also to the Trust Estate. The Bamnagar 
Baboos (who come under Khulna sub-division) hold land lying between 
Bomnagar and Chanehra, partly in patni of the raja and partly in patni 
of the Trust Estate. They have also some property in the direction of 
Manirampur. Anandohandra Ghatidhxy, just mentioned, has 'also 
some property dose to Jessore, and so have his oousins, the heirs' of 
Bay Badhaoham, ■whose father was Anandohandra’s father’s l)j|;other. 

17. On the whole, it cannot be said that xvithin the suVdiV^en 
of Jessore there ate any large accumulations of property in -the HttpiAs 
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of one individual. The Saydpur estates, both the raja’s and the Trust 
Estate, ore of course excepted, but all the rest of the sub-division is 
divided among many proprietors. 

18. Suh-dicifsim Jhemda , — The sub-division is almost en^ely 

. within the pergunnahs which form chakla 

MuhammadBnalu. i 

Muhammadshahi, whoso boundary oif all sides 
is some ten miles or so outside of that of the sub-division. Its zemin- 
dari history therefore is the history of Muhammadshahi. It has 
already been said that Muhammadshahi was the patrimony of the 
rajas of Naldanga, and it has been narrated liow the Naldaiiga house 
split into three branches, and only one of these three, that represented 
by the present raja of Naldtinga, managed to retain its property, while 
that of the other two branches, being three-fifths *of tho^ whole, passed 
into other hands, and finally into the hands of the Naral Baboos. 

JO. The property in the sub-division, apart from the small estates 
scattered here and there, is therefore divided between the Naral Baboos, 
most of whose land lies in the western part of it, and the Naldanga 
raja, most of whose is in the eastern part of it. The Naral Baboos for 
the most pai't manage their lands direct, while the raja of Naldanga’s is 
mostly given in patni. The indigo concerns have large tenures within 
the pergunnah, many of them, and perhaps most, being held of the Nal- 
danga raja. There are many small lakhiraj holdings in Muhammadshahi. 

20. The Naldanga raja’s place of business is at Naldanga, while 
the Naral Baboos manage their lands from the chakla cutcherry, two 
miles west of Jhenida. Until they ol^tained the pergunnah the chakla 
cutcherry was in Jhenida, on the same site, I believe, where the sub- 
divisional outcherry now is. 

21. Mayurah mih-divimn , — ^Of Magurah the o.xtrome west and 
north falls within the Muhammadshahi pergunnah which has been 
described above. 

22. The eastern part of it^ that is, the land round about Muham- 

madpur,* is pergunnah Sfttor, which pergunnah 
crosses the river and runs well into Furreedpore 
district. This is one of the pergunnahs which were sold on the break 
up of the Nattore raj, and the^purchaser of it was Erishnachandra Fal» 


the founder of the Pal Ohaudhry fismily. - ; 

23. jBrishxm^ was originally petty trader at Banaghat, arid 
siitoir fliere lived at that time a cert^ i]iohani ; (a 
^ : brahman priwt) who had a opn^^ 
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ooltivatioii at Axangliatta, .a little north of Banaghat. This mohant 
had some very large stores of the grain called “ ohola,” bat the insects 
got at it and qpoiled it all — at. least so it seemed. The mohant deter* 
mine^ to cast it all away, when Krishna Pal offered bim some small 
price for it, and subsequently by selling it realized an enormous profit, 
for it turned out tliat the insects had destroyed only a Uttle of the 
Bur&oe grain. 

24. Knshna Pal woo now a merchant of great capital, which he 
farther greatly increased by trading in, and almost monopolizing the 
trade in salt, which at that time was sold by auction at the Board of 
Bevenuo^ as opium' is now (so at least say tbe narrators of the history). 
At last he resolved to establish a zemindari, and pergunnoh S&tor was 
the first purchase which he made. 

25. The family afterwards mode other very large purchases, 
especially near Banaghat and Bongong in Nuddea; and after enjoying 
for a time a very prominent position, they began to lose their estates. 
There were several descendants of Krishnaohandra Pal, and, as is the 
usual history of zemindar families, they fell out among themselves. 
The story is that the first falling-out was a dispute about a goat, 
worth four annas, required for some family sacrifice. They diluted 
about the goat, then separated as a family, then fought against each . 
lother in the courts and lost all their wealth in litigation. There was 

' one great suit which lasted from 1821 till about 1850, and whioh in its 
course (so 1 am told) went to Europe four times in appeal. By it an 
ousted member of the family, ^aidyanath by name, sued for and 
obtained possession of his shoro. Then a Mr. MiackintoBh, who had 
advanced large funds to the Pal Chaudhries with whioh to carry on this 
litigation, obtained a large decree against them and proceeded to s^ 
up their property in satisfaction of it. Then a four-anna share in S&tor 
hod been pledged as security to Government, and by this means 
subsequently became lost to the Pal Ohaudhry family. 

26. The result of all these suits, and of the executions of decree, 
and compromising, was that Mr. Mackintosh became possessor of half of 
-pergunnah Sfttor, and (Fhakur Dass Gosain of the other half— one by 
compromise, the other by purchose-v-abofit 1861-62. The two halyea 
are qpedflcally separated, that is, separate villages belong to each. - ' 

27. Mr. Mackintosh sold his half a year or two since to Gobind 
Shaha, a merchant of Dulur, in Furreedpoor, who seems to be estabb^r 
ing at present a zemindar family such as the Pol Chaudhries 
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28. Thakiir Dass QoBtuii, who still possesses his share, is a member 
The Goatins of Seram, of the Sewunpore family of Gosaiiis. This family 

I”'*' lived at first by the practice of their profession 

(religion), till Bamnarayn Gosain, Thakur Bass’s grandfather, aban<^ned 
the ways of his fathers and gave himself up to commerce. Ho made 
much money by trading with the Banish merchants at Serampore, and 
purchased various zemindaris in Burdwan, Pumoa, and Midnapore. 
His son Kamalloohan, who acquired money by serving Government as a 
commissariat agent, purchased further lauds in Hooghly. And Thakur 
Bass, son of £!amalloohan, made money in the same way, and with it 
purchased S&tor when the Bal Ghaudhries got into difficulties and were 
obliged to part with their 'estates. Muhammadpur is the site of his 
cutcherry. 

29. Of the Pal Ghaudhries, Srigopal, son of Niloamol, son of 

Sombhu, brother of Brishnachandra, is the only 
Sneopai 1 ai Chaudhiy. management saved himself from 

the ruin that overtook the other branches of his family, and he is 
now adding to his zemindaris and has regained the position of a large 
zemindar. His estates are principally in the Banaghat and Bongong 
Bub*divisions of Nuddea, and they just enter Jessore on its western 
boundary. 

30. Taraf Nohatta is a considerable estate within Magurah, and 

AnanddumdraCUudluy i*® proprietor is Anandohandra Ghaudhry of 
ofBagoiiar. Bagohar, close to Jessore. His family comes 

originally from Burdwan, whence a hiindred years ago his grandfather, 
K&bal Bam, migrated to Jessore. He was a merchant, and in that 
capacity he and his sons acquired wealth and purchased some lands in 
Isai^ur and Imadpur, two pergunnahs near Jessore. Anandchandra, 
the principal member of the fiunily, is the younger son of Qtirupra^,. 
the youngest son of El&bal Bam. He served as treasurer to the nya 
of Jessore for six years, and as the treasurer’s flmctioh was to. lend the 
raja money, he obtained CK>]de wealth in this way, and more by Hs 
own commercial dealings which he carried on at the same time. After 
that, from 1847 to 1865, he was treasurer of the Jessore oolleotorate--a 
position wluoh, then at least, gave eonsiderable prominence, and brought 
oomnder&ble business, to a merchant. . The treasurer of the coUeotoiate. 
is the to whemx needy zemindars, naturally apply when they have 
no money to iheet the Goyarnment demand, ai|id their heoesrity being - 

terms. 
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Naldi. 


Tho Faikpara family. 


31. Anandchandra tlioreforo, by his commeroial and money- 
lending dealings, has become a wealthy man, and has acquired from 
time to time various landed estates. Taraf Nohatta was purchased by 
him jn 1844, and he owns also some lands in Isafpur perguunah. Taraf 
Nohatta is given in patni to Mr. Savi, of Nohatta factory. 

32. «The south-west part of Magurah sub-division comes within 
the pergunnah Isafpur, mentioned under the sudder sub-division. The 
lands are divided among many persons, the Naupora Baboos being 
perhaps the most prominent, and Alangmohun Deb Bay, of Chandra, 
being also a leading proprietor. 

33. Naral siiMivwon . — ^The northern half of Noral sub-division 
is pergunnah Naldi, \thioh runs a good way into 

* Magurah also, and this pergunnah (apart from 
smaller estates and ^^khariji’’ or separated taluqs sci^ttered through it) 
belongs to tlie Paikpara family, whose ancestor, 
Frankrishua Singh, purchased it about 1798, at 
the disruption of the Nattore estates. 

34. * Prankrishna Singh came of a family which had for some 
time been eminent in the politics of Bengal, its founder being one 
Harkrishna Singh, who acquired great wealth under the Mahomedan 
government. This man’s grandson Behari had two sons, lladhagobind 
and Q-angagobind, The former was a high rovenuo officer under 
Alivordi Khan and Suraj-ud-daula, nawabs of Bengal, and when the 
British undertook the management of the revenues, he rendered great 
service by putting at their disposal the necessary settlement and collec- 
tion papers, for which he was rewarded by a grant of a “ sayar mahal,” 
or right of collecting octroi, in Hooghly. The family still draw Es. 3,698 
per annum from Hooghly, the compensation given them for the resump- 
tion of this sayar in 1790. 

35. Gangagobind, the other brother, held high employment under 
Warren Hastings ; but as he spent all his wealth in charity (spending, 
for example, twenty lakhs on his mother’s shradh) he left his family desti- 
tute, and bequeathed his son Prankrishna to his brother Eadhagobind. 

‘ 36. Prankrishna was apparently the acquirer of the zemindaiis, 
which, added to by subsequent members of the family, extend now into^^ 
more than half the districts of Bengal. In Jessore, however, they have 
hardly anything else besides their Naldi estates. 

37. Prankrishna’s son was Krishnachandra Singh, who is hotter 
known as Lalla Baboo. He became a religious pilgrim aud 
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his residence in the north-west, where his rnimense liberality rendered 
him famous. At Brindaban he built a temple of Itnjputana marble, 
and he was involved in some polilioal complications in Rajjnitana when 
he went there to purchase the marble. There is a large tank ii]^ the 
Muttra district, called “ Radha Kunda,” and this tank was by Lalla 
Baboo faced on all sides witli stops. • 

38. His widow, Rani Khatyany, who is still alive, has signalized 

herself also by various acts of liberality. • t 

39. LaUa Baboo’s son was Srinarayn, and Pratapehandra Singh 
was Srinarayn’s son. lie died about 18G6, and. his large estates came 
under the court of wards. • They lie chiefly in the districts of the 
Burdwan division, and in Noacolly. 

40. The Naldi pergunnah, their property in Jessore, used to have 
its head-quarters in Muhammadpur ; but when that place was plague- 
stricken and deserted, the pergunnah cutcherry was removed to 
Lakshmipassa. The lands are partly directly managed and partly 
given in patni, the patnidars being the Naupara Baboos, the Naral 
Baboos (both branches), Mr. Savi, and others. 

41. Within the Naldi pergunnah there is a peculiarity of tenure, 
MiiWri tenure, in m tho osistenoG of many largo mukarrari tenures. 

A good deal of the histoiy of theso will bo found 
in a previous ohapter about the Bhusna zemindari, for the tenure was 
one which existed from before the permanent settlement. 

42. One finds in almost every part 'of Jessore that the lowest 
class of tenant claiming an interest in ,the soil is the ryot who holds 
a “ jumma” and actually cultivates the soil himself, or gives it out in 
part to a man, half-laborer half-ryot, who cultivates with his own hand 
some little piece of ground, but never claims to have any right in the 
land he cultivates. Immediately above this jumma-holder there is 
another dass of ryot whose holding extends over a village or half a 
village, who never cultivates with his own hand, but sometimes has 
fields under- cultivation by his servants. This class is, in Noral and 
Maguxah, called *‘jotdar,” and . in the west of the dutiiot is called 
“ gantidor,” and their tenures are, whatever the law may say, understood 
by the people themselves to be fixeti. 

- 43.' These jotdars, or mukatxaridars as they are called firom the fixed 
nature of their tenures, are ^read m great numbers over all Naldi. 
The^ are for the most part very well off, the rent they pay being small 
ihf Q^^parison. with what they realize, and the zemindars find them 
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a moBt refiraotoTj set. They have sabstanoe enough to resist, and they 
decline paying their rents as long as they can possibly hold them back. 

44. These tenures are, I think it probable, founded upon rights 
aoqipred or granted at the time of the reclamation of the land — ^not 
necessarily its original reclamation, which may be very ancient, but the 
extension-’ of cultivation which is of more modem date. This is on 
opinion which arises from the perusal of the descriptions of the tenure 
in the Bhusna records Of 1798. At that time the lands of each 
“jot” were apparently scattered here and there, and were far &om 
compact, and each jot contained apparently lands that were being 
reclaimed, or had been reclaimed, by the jotdor ; for Naldi and Telih&ti 
espedally were for &om completely reolaimdd at the end of last century. 

43: To tho gonti tenures of tho west of tho district I have ascribed 
a different origin, regarding the arrangement rather as one mode by the 
zemindar for the collection of his rents. But . the gontidar there also 
had much to do in the way of promoting cultivation and settling land. 

46. Within the geographical boundaries of pergunnah Naldi are 
these three estates : — 

Taraf Norol, held by the Naral Baboos, elder branch. 

Tara& Khalia and G-obra, held by the younger branch. Guru 
Dass Bay. 

47. Both branches of the Naral family have many patnis, and 

forms, and jummas, and gardens, and all sorts of 'tenures, in various 
places within the Naral sub-division ; in foot, they are very often tho 
ryots of their own ryots. • 

48. Pergunnah Mokimpur is a large zemindari in the east of 

Naral sub-division, and extending also across the 
river into Furreedpoor district. Its head-quarters 
are at Ghandpur, a small place four miles south-east of Lakshmipassa. 

49. Of the family who at present possess Mokimpur, the first 

member was Prit Bam, who, with his brother Bom 
Hwtorrofitiuquuta acquired wealth by trade and bought tho 

zemindari when it was sold up, or shortly after it was sold up, as part 
of the Nattore estate. Of their acquisition of it I have reorived the 
following stoiy, for the truth of whidh, however, I cannot vou^. 

60. In olden days, when the East India Company wexe'greht 
merchants, they had an extensive doth godown in Calcutta, whidi was 
in the charge of two sircars — Sibram Banyal and Bulal Siroar.- .Tlie..; 
godown was one time burnt down, and the Government officii^ iirixb, 
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examined the burnt cloth condemned it and ordered it to bo sold to the 
highest bidder. The sircars alone bade, and they got it for.Es. 16,000.’ 
When they came to sell it, they found that beneath a surface of burnt 
goods there was 'much very good doth, and they realized seven or eight 
lakhs of rupees by the sale. 

51. With his share of the proceeds Sibram purchased one or two 
pergpmnahs of the Nattore raj, then being sold — ^Nasibshahi, Mohim- 
diahi, and Mokimpore. The latter, however, was a losing zemindari. 
The inundations at that time happened to be exceedingly great, os 
indeed we have found that they were, and in the whole pergunnah there 
was only one holding or jo^ which could pay its way, and that was 
Frit Bom’s holding of Bs. 1,000. Sibram Sanyal^therefore, seeing no 
hope of meeting the Government revenue of Bs. 19,000, sold the 
pergunnah to Frit Bam for Bs. 19,000, which was to bo paid in annual 
instalments of Bs. 1,000 each. 

52. Frit Bom had a great trade with Calcutta ; he used to export 
thither large quantities of reeds, bamboos, wood, and fish — ^the produce 
of the marshy region about Ixim, and from the proceeds of this trade he 
met for a year or two the Government demands. 

53. Just at that time the groat river opened out, the inundations 
decreased, and immense quantities of silt brought by the river began 
to raise the land. The pergunnah became more and more fertile, and 
the estate became a valuable one. 


54. Frit Bam was succeeded by his son Bajchandra, and he by 
his widow Basmani Dasi, commonly known as Boni Basmani. She 
died a few years since, and the zemindari is now held by Fodmamani 
Dasi and Jagadamba Dasi, daughters of Basmani, whose interest, 
however, only lasts for their lives. ' The family possess large estates in 
Bangpore zillah, and also in the 24-FergannahB, and they ore known, 
from the place of their residence, os the Jan Bazar zemindars. 

55. Frit Bam and Btychandra, both of them built ^veral houses 
in the English quarter of Oaloutta, which their descendants still own. 
Bani Basmani built and endowed at great expense a temple called the 
“ Navaiatna” (nine jew;ela), which m a mile or two north of Oaloutta. 

56. ' A small zemindar frmily in the west of Naial shotdd be 


Bow of Shridbarpur. 


mentioned, the Bosus of Shridharpux, two brotiim. . 
They are aiismify of recent origin, so &r as them 


present zemindari gdetf. .They made money by commercial dealings, ' 


ahdlshwer Bomi, one of the two brothers (Fanohanaii being the name of 
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Kholispur. 


Bclphulia. 


the eldest) was treosoier in the oolleetorate before 1847. ^ej have a 
little zemindari near Shridharpnr, and also in Ba(^erganj. Their 
house at Shridhaipur and its grounds are remarkably nicely kept, and 
the^ have established there a school and a dispensary, bdth very success- 
ful, and have also at some outlay made a good road to Shridharpur 
from the 'banks of the Bhairab opposite Naupara. 

67. Kliidm sub-dkimu . — ^In the Khulna sub-division we have first 
in that par£ of it which lies north of Khulna and on the west of the 

Bhairab, the lauds of Khalispur and Maheshwar- 
passa, which belong for the most part to the Trust 
Estate, and are given out partly in farm, partly in patni. The great 
bhils of Dacatia anct Babla which lio here belong to this estate. 

68. On the other side the river we have the pergunnah Belphulia. 
This pergunnah is mentioned in 1799 as having 
been sold up in bits, and having been repeatedly 

sub-divided ; but the various bits seem to have boon gathered up again, 
lor, omitting those scattered estates which one everywhere finds, the bulk 
of it is possessed by the family of Datt Chaudhry, living in Calcutta, 
who are also possessors of Sultanpur, by the Prasad Bays who have many 
lands also in llogla, and by tho Bamnagar Baboos. Tlieso three sets 
of zemindars call themselves possessors respectively of six annas, six 
annas, and four annas shares ; these shares being specifically divided. 

69. Down the east bank of the Passar river Uos the pergunnab of 
Hogla, which derives its name from the great reed 
eoUed “ h6gla” which grows among the Sundor- 

ban rivers. Of this pergunnah eight annas share is possessed by the 
family of Prasad Bays just mentioned. They are the some family who 
held it about tho time of the permanent settlement, but I cannot say 
whether they had then a larger shore in it or not. Different branches, 
of the family were then perpetually fighting about their shores, refusing 
to accept settlements, and so forth. Of the family there are at present 
two branches, each holding four annas of tho pergunnah, and the three 
people who represent them all hold their lands in the names of their 
mothers. The fiunily is a non-resident one, and their zemindari 
cutoheny is at Mansha, on tho Bhairab. 

60. The Bamnagar Baboos next have four annas share, which 
consists of l&nds quite distinct from the remaining 
shares. This family, belonging at first to Burdwan, 
where they have some very small property, oam6 to the district about 


Hoglii. 


The Bamnagar Ghoaes. 
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Sahos andSobna. 


the tune of the permanent settlement, when Krishna Dulal Qhose was 
dewan of the ooUeotorate. In this position lie acquired sufficient money 
wherevith to purchase some zemindaris, and his son Badhamohun 
mode great -additions to the landed estates of the family. He (left 
five sons and they or their heirs now hold the zemindari. Besides 
four annas shore in Hogla, and four annas in Belphulia, as just noticed, 
they have some considerable tenures in tho Jessore sub-division, and 
in the part of Narol which is nearest Jessorh. Their chief zemindari 
cutcherry is at Mansha, but their estates are at present under the 
collector’s management. 

61. Hogla, the remaining four annas shore, also hold separately, 
belongs to the Boiney family, who live at EBulna. Mr. Boiney, their 
fiither, acquired it with the primary object, I believe, of indigo planting. 
Ho then lived at Nihalpur, four miles east of Ehulna, but that house 
is now in ruins. 

62. Sahos is another large pergunnah in Khulna, and it is the 
estate of the raja of Ghonchra, os mentioned 
in the history of his family. The Trust Estate 

have also a large estate in Sobna, which is within the geographical 
limits of Sahos. 

63. The extreme west of the sub-division is Bamchandrapur on 

Romohiiidrapur nod ““'I ^“11“ They both 

**“**“• originally belonged to the raja’s estates, but were, 

as already narrated, sold up at tho time of the permanent settlement. 
Bamchandrapur is now possessed by {j. family called the Taki family, 
of whom I know little else than their name and residence, Taki being 
within the 24-Pergannahs, not far from Bosirhat. Malloi is held by 
another 24-Fergannah family, the ChaudMes of 
Satkhira, who have large estates all over the 
Satkhira sub-division of the 24-Ferg^unnahs. 

64. This family comes &om Bishnaram Bay, who was a servant 

of the rtya Erishnachandra Bhy of Kriahnanagar. When the Kuddea 
estates wore sold up, as many of them were, this Biidmaram purchased 
the pergunnah Buron (24-Ferg^annah8), and from that pergunnah, in the 
hands of Bishnaram, and of hi# son Fronnath Bay Ghaudhiy, the 
zemindari extended. Frannath is at present the head of the ffimily, 
a very old man and blind. , 

65. The zemindari of MaUai has been in the oouris like most 
of the otl^, and was the subjeot of a long {Hcolooged suit hetvem.ilte^\ 


The Satkhira Chaudhrics. 
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raja of Jessore and the Chaadhiies of Satkhira. The latter eventually 
won the ease, and they have been in possession ever since 1848. 

66. Besides the family properties, the separate members of the 
family own several lands in tlie same part of the country. Umanath 
Ghaudhry, for example, owns the zemindari of Ghondkhali. 

67. 'Baghahat sub-division . — Of the Baghahat sub-division, the 

northern port, the triangle intercepted between the 
SoitanpnT-Kharana. Atlftirabanka, the Modhumati, and the Bhairab, is 

the pergunnah of Snltanpur-Khararia, which extends also into Furreed- 
poor district. The proprietors are the Datt family living in Gtdcntta.. 
They ore the descendants of that ICasinath Datt who, as stated in a 
previous place, acquired the zemindari by a sort of grant from the 
Board of Bevenue made in their early days of land management. The 
revenue fixed upon the estate at the time of the permanent settlement 
was very small, and the zemindars were easily able to pull through 
the crisis that succeeded it. 

68. Three branches of the family hold the pergunnah in equal 
shares, which they have partitioned among themselves. They are. 
Nrisingha Datt, who recently succeeded his father Bisheshwar, Anond- 
chandra Mittra, and Xaliprosad Datt. Their zemindari outcherries 
are at Molghor, opposite Mansha. 

69. The pergunnah of Ghirulia, which' is on the south side 

. .. of the Bhairab, and is mixed up with Hogla 

pergunnah, is the property of the Dobrodonga 
family, who ai’o mentioned in ^nnectiou with dihi Arpara in the 
suddor sub-division. The zemindari cutcherry is at Jatrapur, on the 
Bhairab. Tliis property was purchased in 1813 of Baja Gopimohun 
Deb, the father of Baja Bodhokanth Dob, and he got it, as I think, 
by purchasing it of Government. At the time of the permanent 
settlement, and for some time after, the pergunnah went a-begging. 
N^o owner could be found, and it was managed “ khas.” After some 
time the Government sold it, as no pdrson appeared to have any - 
good claim to it. 

70. The Gobmdanga zemindars hold a patni also of the pergunnah- 
Bangdia, wludli lies not far from Jatrapur, and 
is the property of the heirs of that Dnlal Sircar 
who is mentioned in connection T^pth the Mokimpiu zemindari. This 
Dulol was a great miser, and he hoarded up the wealth he had 
aoctimulated, restricting his expenditure to eight annas a day. When he 
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died his sonB, who inherited his wealth, ^booght with part of it this 
pergunnah of Bangdia. 

-71, The eastern part of Baghohat, and the adjacent part of 
Backerganj district, is the pergunnah Selinyibad. 
Of this pergunnah the southern part has been 
filched away from the Sundorbans, the Solimabad zemindars having 
brought many of the lands under cultivation and attached them to their 
pergunnah before Government became alive td its proprietary claims over 
the Simdorban lands. One part, indeed, was resumed by Government, 
namely, the triangular space opposite Morrellganj, which is called “ The 
Four Mauzas,” and was settled with the Ghosol farAily. 

72 . Of Selimabad pdrgunnoh tho chief proprietors are the Ghosol 

family (Baja Satyanand Ghosol) and tho Deb 
The Ghosol family. family. The former resides in Calcutta, the 

latter in Backerganj district. The Deb fiimily appear to have been tlie 
andent possessors of Selimabad, and tho Ghosal family have also held 
property in it for a very long time. Tho Ghosols acquired distinction 
through ono of their ancestors, who was right-hand man to Mr. Verolst, 
one of the administrators of tho East India Company about tho middle 
of last century. I have heard, I know not with what truth, tliat a 
previous ancestor hold a high position at the court of the nawab of 
Dacca, and got half of Selimabad from tho Deb family os a bribe to 
induce him to gain at the nawab’s hands a favorable hearing for the Deb 
family, who had got into difficulties through withholding their rents. 
I cannot say if this is anything but a^ere tale. 

73. In the years succeeding the permanent settlement Selimabad 
did not regularly discharge its rents, and it began to be sold up 
piecemeal, os the custom of the time then was. This process created 
within its limits a number of separate estates, and there ore many 
such estates, smaller or larger, scattered all over it, which have been 
further divided by inheritance and partition. Tho chief of the pos- 
sessors of these extraneous estates is Baboo Mohunaohandra Bay, of 
Bangram or Bangaon, in Selimabad. 

74. A very anrient fiunily, which chum descent by a female 
branch firoifl Baja Fratapadityo, are the Bays of 
Karapara near Baghahat, the head of whom is. 

Mohimaohandia Itey (not the sar^e os the above Mdumaohandra). 
They have some romindari in the pergunnah |pudi&tabad which inoJbE^ 
the land lying pear Bagh^t. . . : \ 


Karapara fiunilj. 
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Sundarbun ialuqs. 


Peculiar tenures. 


75. Almost all the knds that lie south of Baghahat are 
Stmdarban toluqs ; some of these have, however, 
been suffioiently long under oultiTation to have 
put off the appearance of rooentlj reclaimed lands, but they have mostly 
been acquired subsequently to the permanent settlement. 

7G. We do not fii^d in Baghahat, among the ryots of those 
lands whose reelamation is oomparatively recent, 
the bame tenures which prevail in places farther 
north. There are not hero the ganti and jot tenures which we find in 
the west of the district and in pergunnah Naldi, but an entirely new 
series of tenures going by dilToront names. Batni tenures and farms are 
almost unknown, as the zemindar does not* ordinarily transfer all his 
rights to others, constituting himself a mere rent charge, but, on the 
other hand, ho manages his lands himself. In the south of the district, 
in fact, it is the ryots, and not the zemindars, who toko to creating 
tenures. The highest tenure is called taluq, the taluqdor holding and 
paying rent for a village, or half a village, sometimes cultivating 
himself, sometimes not. The taluqdor corresponds with the gantidar 
of the older tracts, where the word taluqdor has a totally different 
application, and refers, not to the ryot series but to the landholder 
series of. tenures. The taluqdar’s rent is looked upon as a fixed 
rent. Under him comes tho “ hawolador,” who corresponds with the 
jmnma-holder farther north, and whoso rent is also regarded os fixed. 
Tho hawola tenure may be created by tho zemindar, if ho has not 
already created a taluqdor, and^in this ease a taluqdor subsequently 
created will take position between the hawoladar and tho zemindar. 
The right of a taluqdor, however, includes that of creating hawalos 
within his own tenure, and tho hawoladar again may create a subordi- 
nate tenure called nim-hawola, and may subsequently create on asath- 
hawala, intermediate between himself and the nim-hawaladar. In 
these subordinate tenures tho tenants ore almost always of the pure 
ryot class, and engage personally in agrioulture. They are always 
regarded as having rights of oocupanoy, but if they again let their 
lands, those who cultivate under them,, who are called “ oharcha” 
ryots, have no such rights, and record themselves as only bnldiug 
the land for the time. 

77. These tenures have the^ origin, I have no doubt, in rights 
founded upon original reclamation. A ryot who gets a smoU piece of 
land to clear always regards liimself as having a sort of property in it^ 
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an abadkari swatwa” or reclamation rignt.” As reclamations extend, 
he begins to sub-let to other ryots, and we have a “ hawaladar” with his 
subordinate hawaladors in a few years. 

78. The taluqdars above described are tliose who, in the pergynnali 

lands, come between the zemindar and the ryot 

Sundarbim taluqdars. i-i-i to-ii , 

proper or hawaladar. In Bimdarban* grants the 
word lias another meaning, for the Sundorhon grunts arc themselves 
called taluqs, and their possessors aro taluqdars. Among* these tulUq- 
dors we find, as we would naturally expect, several persons holding 
considerable zemindoris in Jessore, or Uaekerganj, or the 24-Fcrguimahs, 
but a great number of them appear to belong *to the comfortably 
oiroumstonced class of people residing immediately north of the 
Sundorbons. Many people there, who derive a competence either from 
a tenure in land or frxim commoroe, have also some toluq in the 
Sundarbans, and they form for the most part successful reclaimers. 
They have just enough money to enable them to carry on Sundarban 
reolamation with success, and they are not rich enough to Icavo every- 
thing in the hands of agents, and by forgetting their direct interest, 
relax their entorprizo; many of them also have ryots of their own in their 
older settled lands, and con use them for their newer lands. It is to 
the class to which these men belong that the greater part of the 
agricultural improvement and extension since tho permanent settlement 
is owing ; and the advantage of haviog men of this class as Sundarban 
taluqdars was strikingly shown in 1869. The ryots lost very much 
indeed by the cyclones of that yeas, and the loss would have been 
sufficient to paralyze the whole reclamation scheme but that these 
taluqdars, immediately connected as they are with tho grants, at once 
come forward to givo their ryots the necessary assistance, drawing only 
upon tho little surplus of money they had at their homes. Larger 
zemindars require to have those matters brought home to them, and 
even then expect their ryots to settle matters themselves ; these smaller 
men at once appreciate the whole case, and stop into tho gap. 

79. Of Sundarban taluqdars, the drief ore the Morrells of Morrell- 

ganj, who have established a lame and wealthy 
XheMomUesteto. ® V, . , ® ^ 

zeimndan on what tmrty years ago was a marshy 

forest. Their story, if I were at liberty to tell it, would afford an 
mcample of indomitable and patient .energy such as is rarely found in 
the aanals of enterprize; and their example and snocess, by enoouraging 
others to engage in Sundarban reclamation, have done more towards t^e 
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foimation of the great rice ^vinoe which is there springing up, than 
any one not acquainted with the case can conceive. 

80 , Their zemindari, which is a model of good management, 
exteads inwards, westward, and south-westward firom Morrellgonj, and 
Uos also on both sides of the Baleshwor river below Morrellgonj. 


Note Begaedieo.tue Hibtoey op tme Naupaba Family. 

t 

The founder of this family was Horidob Deb, who in the time of the Hindoo kings (some 600 
years since) dwelt at Muragachha, near Saptagram (or Saigaon), an ancient celebrated city in 
llooghly. Furandar Dob, the eighth in descent from him, held a high post under the Mahomedan 
sovereigns, and from them received the title of “khan.” From the Kulin Kayasths ho received the 
position of gushtipati” (head of a clan), an honour which lias descended to his posterity, whoso 
chief representative is the family of which the late llaja Radhakant Deb was tho head. 

2. Seventh in descent fpom Furandar was Haja Ram Chandra Khan, who was a favorite of 
the great Haja M!au Singh, and held high post under him. He acquired, probably by some sort-of 
grant from Man Singh, the zemindari of Muhnmmndabad, in Nuddoa, and established the seat of 
his family at Bdra Bazar, ten miles north of Jessore. There are one or two tanks there (one a 
very large tank), and there arc tho remains of imciont buildings ; these are attributed to tho Haja 
llamchandra by his present descendants ; the people at Bdra Bazar know very littlo about them. 

а. When Bamchandra died ho left a minor son, but the Mahomedan Government, on some 
pretest or other, confiscated all the estates and bestowed them on others. His grandson, however, 
Kamal Narayn Bay, appears to have held some zemindari at least, for we find him the head of a 
family. He removed the scat of the family to Bodhkhano, about twelve miles south-west. 
There ore at Bodhkhana the remains of a ditch and romp, tho “ garh” as tho Bengalis call it, of 
on ancient zemindar’s house, and probably tho house is that of Kamal Narayn Bay. 

4. Of Kamal Narayn’s sons, one named Baja Kangsha Narayn Bay obtained part, or tho 
whole, of tho family estates, and removed to Gongonandpur, in Nuddoa. His son Hatnoshwar 
quarrelled with tho Baja of Nuddeo, who in tho end dispossessed him of his estates, about 1736 A.D. 
Ho was imsucccssful in obtaining redress at the court of Moorshedabad, and retired to 
Naupara, close to Jessore, possessed of only a few taluqs and lakhiraj lands. From Batneshwor 
to Kalikant Bay is four generations, and Kalikant Hay died about April 1870. 

б. This history of ibis family deserves further clucidajiioa ; they appear to bo one of those 
families who, in the time of the largo zcmiud&ra, possessed the small zemindaris, single pergun- 
nahs, or similar estates, and were therefore a prey to their larger and more wealthy neighbours, 
as wo have seen in the history of the raja of Chanchra. They are nowhere prominent in the 
history of the district, and in its records I find no mention of them. Their ancient history is, 

I am inclined to think, something quite apart from their modern history, and they are an instance 
where one of tho zemindar families of modern days happens, to be also a representative of a fiimily 
that had possessions in olden times. 

0. The raja of Jessore, in his account of his history, mentions that this Naupara family 
owe their present position to their connection with his house, Kalikant Ray's elder brothers having 
been noibs upon his estates. This is perfectly possible; fay, .as their entire property is composed 
of petty zemindaries, and patni and darpatni tenures, it is undoubtedly of modern acquisition, 
and is, in continuity of history at any rate, entirely separate from what their family originally 
may have possessed. Their lands are scattered in various parts of Isafjpur pergunuah, and they * 
have a good deal in tho northern part of that pergunnah, firom Khfljura up to Salkhia. They have^ 
some small lands near Jessore, and some near B&A Bazar. Their principal estates are, however, 
patni tenures within Naldi pergunnah. Kalikant Bay was noib ofNaldi piergunnah, while in 
that position obtained many patnis within these lands. If All these lands would form a respeetable 
zemindari in the aggregate, were it not that the family is so do<q)ly in debt that they can soofcely 
cull the lands their own. 

. 7. Kalikant Bay, in his account of tho fiunily, mentions that there ezists at Ganganandpnr 
a temple built by Batneshwor, bis ancestor, bearing an inscription with the date 1728 A. 1). 
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XL. — 27w Naral Family. 


Ancestry. 


The family of Naral deservo the leading place in a history of the 
new zemindars of Jessore. Both branches df it have gwen me an 
account of their family, and besides that it is very fully detailed in a 
High Court case (22nd July 1861). There are also some notices of one 
of their ancestors in the records of the collectorate. * 

2. They derive their decent from a family bearing the name of 
Datt, who were descended frflm the Parashuttam 
Datt of the story of king Adisura, and who at the 
the beginning of last century dwelt at Bali, near Howrah. The Mahrat- 
tas at that time wore disturbing the country by inroads, and the Datts 
retired to a more distant place, a village Ghaura near Moorshedabad. 
The same reason induced them to retire still farther, and Madangopal 
Datt bringing his family with him settled at Naral. 

3. Madangopal, while living at Chaura, had been in the service of 

M.d»gopd Bctaes at *^1® Bengal, and had by that means 

accumulated sufficient wealth wherewith to 
establish a merchant’s business. lie lived principally by merchandise, 
and possessed no land except twelve biggas, which he acquired for the 
purpose of building a residence for, himself. In the High Court 
decision^ it is stated that both branches of the family admitted that he 
was a person in indigent circumstances, so that it is possible that his 
mercantile wealth may be an embellishment of a later age» 

4. Madangopal had a son Bamgobind, who had a son named 
Euprom, besides another son who died childless. 
This Eupram Datt became vakil or agent at the 

court of the nawab for the rdja of Nattore, who was the^ one of the 
greatest zemindars of Bengal. By this means he acquired a certcun 
amount of wealth, and he also obtained from the Nattore raja a lease 
of some lands at Naral, for which he paid Es. 148. These apparently 
included the lands upon which the family residence, then a sufficiently 
unpretending buUding, was erected. s^This lease is dated 1198 (1791), 
and Eupx^ appears to have lived up till about 1209 . (1802), when he 
died baying two BQng» Kalisankar andBamnidhi. , . 

. 2 0 ■ 


Rupram acquires wealth. 
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Kalisonkar. 


Acquisition of estates. 


6. The history of Kaiisankor is the history of the family. The 
Ibimdation of its wealth was laid by him ; when- 
he hogau life tho family held only a few hundred 
biggas of land near Noral, and when he died he left -property whose 
revenue was measured by lahhs of rupees. 

6. TrB.1isn.nVar was a man of wonderful energy and ability in 
business, and — ^my regard for truth compels me to say it — ^he was perfectly 
unscrupulotts. lutroduco'd, probably by his father, into the service of the 
raja of Nattore, he became dewaii to that raja, who was then the owner, 
if tradition speaks true, of fifty-si.\ lukhs of rupees zemindori. KaUsankor 
afterwards become* farmer under the raja of Nattore of his zemindori 
of Bhusna. The i-aja probably placed tliis* zeraindaii in his charge as 
the only possible way of making anything out of it ; and certainly if any 
man could hovo made it a paying zemindori, that man was Kalisonkar. 

7. Kolisankar had already begun to amass wealth and to purchase 
estates, and if Ave arc to accept tho account of it 
Avhich tho High Court’s decision gives, and which 

is in part based upon the declarations of his descendants, the process 
by which he acquired his wealth avos simply this, that he abused his 
position of doAvaii to tmnsfer part of his master’s Avealth into his 
OAvn pockets. It was daring his management that the Nattore raja’s 
estates began to default and to be sold up for arrears of revenue. I do 
not go so for os to say that their default Avas AvilfuUy brought about by 
Kalisonkar in order to gain his own ends. The default I have 
traeed to other eausos, but still it,might have been possible — ^nay easy— 
for Kolisankar by good management to have staved off the evil time. 
It is certainly the case, and it does not look well for KaliBanW that 
a very short time after the permanent settlement the estates of Telihftti, 
Binodpur, llupapat, Kiialia, and Fokhtoni, were sold up, and were 
bought in by Kalisaakar in the names of obscure individualB who were 
his dependants. According to tho decision in the case referred to, the 
only money which Kolisankar could havd used in buying these estates 
was that which by unjust stewardship he had aoquired. These estates 
were all large estates, and there were apparently some smnllftr ones B. 1f»A . 
sold up and similarly bought by Kahsankar. 

8. These oequisitions were made in 1795 and 1799, and it was 
about that time that Kalisankor^ got into trouble with respect to his 
form of Bhusna. The various proceedings of Ka]iaftTiltii.r and of the 
collector Avith respect to this form have been already detail^ (chapter 
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XXn). The ooUeotoT ihea, and the currenl Teport now, would mokejout 
that Ealisankar oolleoted his rents duly from his ryots, hut wilfully ^ 
and fraudulently kept them hack frnm the eolleotor who then managed 
the estate. I have previously stated the reasons I have for believing 
that Ealisankar, however guilty in other respeets, did not entirely 
deserve the hard language which the eolleotor constantly applied to him, 
in the belief that he only through sheer dishonesty kept hack the rents 
of his farm. Ho might, of course, have paid them fr6m liis other 
property, hut in Bhusna itself he could get hardly anything from the 
ryots, and it was for this reason that he failed to pay his own rent. 

9. .After much suin^ and disputing, Ealisankar finally was in 
1800 imprisoned as a defaulter, and he remained in jail for four years. 
Hia property was all henami, part of it notoriously his own hut 
standing in the name of his son Bamnorayn. Whether it was that ho 
was determined to force a compromise upon the court of wards, at whose 
suit he was imprisoned, or whether it was that he hesitated to do 
anything to assert right of property over tlie lands, which he would thus 
make clear that ho hod acquired only by unjust stewardship, he refused 
for four years to do anything towards paying his debt, and romoinod in 
jail, constantly urging his insolvency and praying for release. He was 
finally released on a compromise, wliioh remitted a small part of his debt. 

10. Ealisankar hod two sons, Bamnorayn and Jaynorayn, and 
TT.i;....!,.. TOtires to from the penod when Ealisankar was released from 

jujl till 1820 these three lived as one family at 
Naral. . The landed estates already possessed by them were considerable, 
and they continued to be added to. In 1820 Ealisankar retired to 
Benares in preparation for his death ; he already had purchased some 
estates there, and when there the old man was still engaged in manngin g 
and in amassing landed property, both in Benares and perhaps also in 
Bengal. In 1822 Jaynarayn died; in 1827 Bamnorayn died; and 
finally, in 1834, Ealisankar died, being 85 or 90 years old, leaving to 
his heirs more than a hundred estates, some of them large enough to 
form singly a handsome property, and at least half a lakh of rupees in 
personal property. When Gforudass, one of Ids heirs, sued the rest for 
only a part of this inheritance, ^e valued his daim (including a few 
.years’ mesne profits) at more than foriy-one laldis of rupees. ’ 

11. Ealisankar had' obtained fr^m the- nawab of,|door8hedabad 
■the title .of Bay, and the fstmily have evor sinoe that time called 
ihemselYeB Bay instead of Datt. 
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12. When Ehlisankai^died he left as his heirs two brandhes of the 

iMiinites between the family — ^the sons of Eaumarayn, who Were Eam-- 
two branchoi. ratan, Hamath, and Eadhaoham; and the sons of 

Jaynarayn, who were Gnrudass, and one or two who. shortly after died. 
The elder branch (Eamratan) set up a will by which they alleged Eali- 
sankorhad made a distribution of his property between the two branches, 
giving the elder branch the lion’s share. This preference they account- 
ed for on thb theory that ^alisankor had never ceased to be grateful for 
an act of piety performed by Eanmarayn, who in 1802 had for a short 
time stood substitute for Kolisankar in the civil jail, when the latter 
was anxious to go Home to perform certain Religious rites. 

13. Qurudass was a minor at the time the deed was set up, and 
when he came of ago he called it in question, and sued the elder branch 
of the family for possession of one-half share in the whole of the 
family possessions. The grounds of the claim were double. He alleged 
that the deed itself was a -forgery on the part of Eamratan, and he 
alleged also that the distribution was beyond the power of Ealisankar, 
he having long before made over all his property to Eanmarayn and 
Jaynarayn and retired ftom worldly affairs to Benares, and all the 
recent acquisitions having been made not by him, but by his sons in 
common. Qurudass made his first claim very early, but the Sudder 
Court oast out the suit, as ho had split his claim. The great suit was 
instituted on 5th October 1847. The investigation was a most difficult 
one ; it involved on inqiiiry into aU the transactions of Ealisankar and 
his sons, and they had so overlaed all their proceedings with conceal- 
ments, and benami, and all sorts of roundabout actions, that it was 
no easy matter to unravel them all. It is likely enough that many of 
Kalisonkar’s proceedings could not bear the light of day, but apparently 
the system of concealment and benami hod been adopted by the 
family as a regular system, perhaps -without any definite ulterior object. 

14. In the lower court Qurudass’ claim was oast (December 1858), 

, _ . . ^ . but in the Sudder Oomrt it was decreed, and it is 

now under appeal before the Privy Oounoil. But, 
meantime, the two branohes of the family are in possession pretty nestrly 
according to the partition deed or will. 

15. In the elder branch of the family, when Ealisankar died, 

^ ^ Eamratan became the head. He was^a man of 

uamratAn’s managemont. 

remarkable abihty, and he continued to extend the 
zemindan in aU directions. In his time MnhftTnTnndHha.hi (three-fifths . 
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share) was acquired, and this forms one^of the largest zemindarv in 
' possession of the family. According to the decision quoted above, and < 
according to local nimour, it was paid for partly by money borrowed from 
Abdul Gani of Dacca. Under Romratan’s management, both Muham- 
madshahi and the other family estates increased very greatly in value. 

16. Ramratan died somewhere about 1859 or 1860, and Hamath 

, . , Ray became the head of tho family, and when 

Extent of the estates. - i -iV n v -k 

he diod m 1868, Hadhaoharan Kay became 

the head ; but no great acquisitions have been mode by them, and 

the property is now substantially in the same condition as when 

Ramratan died. The chief part of it may be generally desoribod as 

extending over the Jhonida sub-division and the western part of the 

Magurah sub-division, and running about ton or ^enty miles into tho 

districts of Nuddea, Pubna, and Furreedpoor, where tliey border upon 

these sub-divisions. In many other parts of J essore, and in Hooghly and 

the 24-Fergannahs, and to a smaller extent in other distriots also, they 

possess estates, and the separate members of the family also separately 

possess many estates in Jessore, Furreedpoor, Baokerganj, and elsewhere. 

They have property also in Benares and Mirzapore. 

17. The family house is at Naral, and they have another &mily 
house at Gossipore, in Calcutta. Both in Calcutta and at Naral they have 
large places of business, where they trade in agricultural produce, a sort 
of appanage to their zemindari. And they have several indigo foctories 
situated in various ports of their Jessore, Pubna, and Fuireedpoor estates. 

18. The property in possession of Gurudass, tho younger branch of 
the family, is not nearly so extensive. • Rhalia in Jessore, and Rupapat 
in Furreedpoor, are his principal properties, but he has many others 
scattered over Jessore and Furreedpoor. He has himself mode no great 
additions to his estates. He has two family residences, Naral and Rupapat. 

19. The family of Naral have never been backward in those 

1 . * -1 works of piety and liberality which the Hindu 
iibor ^oft e y. From lladangopal’s time 

to the present they have continually been establishing idols and 
endowing their temples, and it woyld require a long list now to include 
all the idols set up from time to time at Naral and in other places by 
the ancestors and the present representatives of the Naral family. 
These idols and their endowments, ofioourse, afford sustenance to many 
of those persons whom the Shastras recommend to the care of the pious. 
They have alsp dug several tanks at various places within their estates, 
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their good worki^'may he enumerated a large bathing ghftt 
at Cossipore (Calcutta) and another at Mirzapore. Kolisankar naturally - 
spent some of his wealth in pious works after ho had gone to Benares, 
and, the chief of 'these works appears to be a religious odifidfe at Mirzapore, 
which is called the “Bhusi,” and which cost two or three lakhs of rupees. 

20. In more recent times the representatives of the elder branch of 
the family can certainly claim a position among the enlightened zemin- 
dars of Bengal. Hamath Bay began, and spent much money upon, 
a road intended to join Jossore and Naral ; and for this and other acts 
of generosity ho received from Government the title of Ray Bahadur. 
Both ho and the rest have done, and continue to do, much to furtlier the 
cause of education, and one most siiccessfal school at Naral is supported 
entirely by them. Last, not least, of their good works is their main- 
tenance of a charitable dispensary at Naral. -It is superintended by 
Dr. Anderson, and its expenses are entirely met by the Naral Baboos. 

21. Their names may bo hero recorded, and they ore these : 

Radhacham, the head of the family. 

Cliandra Kumar and Kali Prasanna, sons of Ramratan. 

The minor sons of XJmosh Chandra, and Kali Dass, the 
grandsons and son of Ray Hamath Ray Bahadur. 

22. Gurudass, the representative of the younger branch, is quite a 

^ ^ contrast to the members of the other branch, — one 

of those conservative old zemindars who think and 
act on the principle that the zomindar^s will should bo the one law of 
the land; a man who opj)oses autliority whenever he has an opportunity; 
who looks upon every symptom of advancing civilization with distmst ; 
considers every new road as a new calamity ; and, when people talk of 
schools, thinks the world is coming to an end. I need not say that he 
is hot to bo depended upon for subscriptions or assistance towards any 
work of charity or improvement. He ought to have lived, not now, but 
a hundred years ago. 
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PAET V.— AGRICULTURE AND COatMERCE. 

XU . — Sugar Cultivation and Manufacture. , 


Its importance. 


OxE of the most important industries in the district Qf Jossoro is 
the cultivation and manufacture of date sugar. 
All over the north and west of the district, and to 
some extent also in other ^arts of it, the ryots may almost he said to 
depend more upon sugar ^cultivation than upon any other branch of 
agriculture. Of course other cultivation demands their attention, and 
forms no moan part of their livelihood; but there ore so many people 
who derive from sugar all that they have above tlie mere necessaries of 
life, that it may bo considered that the sugar cultivation and trade is 
the root of aU their prosperity. 

2. Though the great activity of the sugar market is a creation 
only of the last twenty or thirty years, yet the district has been for a 
very long time prominent as a sugar-growing district. In 1788 the 
collector enumerates, as one of the losses caused by the cycloiio of 1787, 
the injuiy to the date trees and the weakening of the sugar produce. 
Later on, in 1792, he writes that “ date sugar is largely manufactured 
and exported” (24-11-92) ; and in a statistical table prepai’ed in 1791, 
we find it recorded that 20,000 maunds was the annual produce of the 
sugar cultivation, and that of this ab6\Lt half was exported to Calcutta. 

3. At that time, however, there was a considerable production of 
oane sugar as well* as of date sugar, while in these later years the date 
sugar has almost entirely driven away the cane sugar from the fields 
as well as from the market. 

4. V I have said that it was only twenty or thirty years since the 

Booent extension of the ^®®““® ®® promment'a brimoh of 

trade. indastiy. It was about thirty years ago that 

European factories began to be set up in the district, and it was these 
factories that gave such impulse t 9 the trade. 

6. The first sugar factory in the country wu at Bhoba, in. 

Burdwan, a little below Nuddea, and it was 
BuK^eu ftetwiee. erected by a Mr. Blake, When his Success began . 
to dmiiTiinb, he ohaiiged the biiriness into that of a Oompahy, whuh': 
he gmdnally' withdrew. ' This Dhoba Sugar Cjoinpsny 
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faotciy at Kotohandpur, in Jessore, setting up ‘FStigliwIi maohinety, 
r and afterwards applied the English system to the Dhoha fiEtotory also. 
B^des Eotchaudpur, they established a factory also at Trimohini; hut 
I oonhot say whether it was a mere agency for buying produce, or 
whether it was a place for manufacturing sugar. 

6. This company failed after a very short time, about 1842, and 
of their factories in this clistriot, Eotohandpur passed bito the hands 
of Mr. Nowhouse, and it is still in working order. Trimohini became 
the property of a Mr. Saintsbury, who worked it for three or four years 
and then broke it up. 

7. The factory of Ghaugachha was cre'ated about the same time 
(1842) by Gladstone, JWyllie, and Co. It was first under the manage- 
ment of a Mr. Smith and afterwards of Mr. McLeod, and it had out- 
factories for purchase at Kcshabpur, Trimohini, Jingagachha, Norikel- 
boria, and Kotohandpur. It worked at a profit for only a year or two, 
and after that was discontinued. In fact, since 1850, there has been 
no regular sugar-refining going on in any of the factories. Ghaugachha 
and Kotchondpiu alone were in working order, and they only worked 
occasionally ; and Tahirpur, which was built about 1858 by Mr. New- 
house, was worked only two years, and was then sold and converted 
into a rum-distUleiy. 

8. It will be seen therefore that the history of the English sugar 

, . , refineries is not a record of success. The truth 

T1i6it general failure 

was that when they gave a great impulse to the 
sugar cultivation, native merohauin stepped in and appropriated all the 
trade which the factories had given birth to. English refining is good 
only for one market, the European market. The demand for sugar among 
natives is very great, but they do not care to have it so thoroughly refined. 
Thus, as the native market is now, and has been for very many years, 
the chief market for sugar, it follows that expensive methods of refine- 
ment are thrown away, and the methods used by native merchants 
impart to the sugar all the purity which is required by the consumers. - 

9. Had the European market remained open, the European 
factories might have competed with ^ the native with some dhanoe of. 
success. But the duties levied in Europe appear to have be^.sufiBcient 
to prevent the development of the export trade, and the fimtories 
established at Gossipore and Bally^ near Gsldutta, appear, through ihe 
more favorable oiroamstanoes in which they were placed, to have monor ;- 
polized the European market in Calcutta. 
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10. My object at present is to give dn account of the cultiva^on 

/ind manufacture of date sugar, from the planting of the date tree to the ^ 
exportation of the manufactured sugar. And first as regards the land 
cultivated: — - . . * « • 

11. The ground chosen for date cultivation is the higher ground, 

Tho planting of the ^hich is too high for rice to gro\^ well, and 

the rent paid for such ground is at least three 
times that paid for rice land. One often finds date trees ranged round 
tho borders of fields cultivated with cold-weather crops, and indeed 
in the west and north of tho district almost every village is thickly 
studded with these trees ; bift a very largo amount of cultivation is ujion 
land especially sot apart for* it. The trees am planted in regular rows, 
each tree being about twelve feet from its neighbour. If so planted and 
left for seven years before being touched, good healthy trees may be 
expected. Those who cultivate dates keep tho land, especially in the cold 
season, perfectly bare of any vegetation, ploughing up the turf, so that 
tho wliolo strength of the ground may expend itself in the trees. Of 
course, there are people ^ho cultivate other crops upon the land whore 
the date trees grow, and there are very many who have not patience 
enough to wait for the expiration of the full seven years ; sucli people, 
however, lose in the end by their trees failing to give the same richness 
in juice that is obtained from trees more carefully tended. 

12. When tho tree is ripe the process of tapping begins, and it is 
continued each year thereafter. There are in tho 
date-palm two series, or stories as it were, of leaves ; 

the crown leaves, which rise straight out from the top of the trunk, being, 
BO to speak, a continuation of it ; and the lateral leaves, which spiing out 
of the side of the top part of the trunk. When tho rainy season has 
completely passed, and there is no more fear of rain, tho cultivator cuts 
I^Ci4be lateral leaves for one-half of the circumference, and thus leaves 
;^are a surface measuring about ten or twelve inches each way. This 
surface is at first a brilliant wlfite, but becomes by exposure quite brown,- 
and puts on the appearance of coarse matting. The surface thus Imd 
bore is not the woody fibre of the tree, but is a bark formed of many thin 
layers, and it is these layers which thus change their colour and texture. 

13. After the tree has remained for a few days thus exposed, the 

tapping is performed by m&king a out exposed surface, in the 

shape of a very brood'Y, about three inches across and a quarter or half 
moh. deep. G^en the surface inside the angle of the Y is out down, so 

• 2d 


Tapping. 
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a triangular surface is out into the tree. From this surface exudation 
of the sap takes place, and caught by the sides of the V, it runs do^vn to. 
the angle, whore a bamboo of the size of a lead pencil is inserted in the 
' tifee to catch the dropping sap and carry it out as by a spout. 

14. The tapping is arranged, throughout the season, by periods of 

, , / six days each. On the first evening a cut is made 

Its periodicity. described and the juico is allowed to run 

during the night. The juice so flowing is the strongest and best, and is 
called “ jiran” juice. In the morning the juice collected in a pot hanging 
beneath the bamboo spout is removed, and the heat of the sun causes the 
exuding juico to ferment over and shut up the pores in the tree. So in 
the evening a now cut is made, not nearly so deep as the last, but rather a 
more paring, and for the second night the juice is allow^ed to run. This 
juice is termed “ do-kat,” and is not quite so abundant or so good as 
the “ jiran.” The third night no new cutting is made, but the exuding 
surface is merely made quite clean, and the juice wliioh runs this third 
night is called ‘‘ jarra.’’ It is still less abundant and less rich than the 
do-kat,” and tow’ards the end of the season, when it is getting hot, it 
is oven unfit for sugar manufactoe, the goor made from it being sold 
simply as “ droppings.” 

15. These three nights are the periods of activity in the tree, and 
after these three it is allowed to remain for three nights at rest, when 
the same process again begins. Of course, every tree in the some grove 
does not run in the same cycle. Some at their first, some at their 
second night, and so on ; and thus the owner is always busy. 

16. Since every sixth day a new cut is made over the previous 
one, it follows that the tree gets more and more 
hewed into as the season progresses, and towards 

the end of the season the exuding surface may be, and often is, as much 
as four inches below the surface above and below. The cuts are daring 
the whole of one season made about the same place, but in alternate 
seasons alternate sides of the tree are used for the tapping ; and as each 
season’s cutting is thus above the previous season’s, and on the opposite 
side, the stem of the tree has, if looked at from the side, a curious 
zigzag appearance. The age of a tree can of course be at once counted 
up by enumerating the notches and adding six or seven, the number of 
years passed before the first year’s notch. ' I have counted more than 
forty notches on a tree, but one rarely sees them so old as that, and when 
they are 46 years old they are worth little as produoe-beariiig trees.. 


Tho notches. 
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I have said that at first the size of the hared surface, previous to the 
notching, is about ten inches square ; but it gets loss and less as the^ 
notches come to the higher and narrower part of the trunk, and I have 
seen old trees where not more than four inches square dbuld bo fojiudt 

17. It is somewhat remarkable that the notches are almost always 
on the east and west sides of the tree, and very rarely on tht) north and 
south sides ; also, the first notch appears to be made in by far the majority 
of instances on tlie cast side. * 


Boiling. 


18. As to the produce of one tree, one may expect from a good 

tree a regular average of five seers per night 

produce of ono tree. ” ^ . 

(excluding the quiescent nights) . The colder and 
clearer the weather, the more copious and rich the produce. In the 
beginning of November tapping has begun. In iJecember and January 
the juice flows best, beginning sometimes as early as 3 p. m., and it 
dwindles away as the wann days of March come. If the cultivator begins 
too early, or carries on too late, he will lose in quality and quantity as 
much as ho will gain by extending the tapping season. But high prices 
begin in October, and I am afraid there are not many who can resist 
the temptation of running into market with their premature produce. 

19. During the whole of the tapping season a good cultivator will 
keep his grove perfectly clean and free from jungle or even "grass. 

20. So much then Tor the tapping : the next process is the boiling, 

and this every ryot does for himself, and usually 

witliin the limits of the grove. Witliout boiling 
the juice speedily ferments and becomes useless ; but once boiled down 
into “ goor,” it may bo kept for very long periods. The juice is there- 
fore boiled at once in large pots placed on a perforated dome, beneath 
which a strong wood fire is kept burning, the pored leaves of the trees 
being used among other fuel. The juice, which was at first brilliant 
and limpid, becomes now a dark brown half-viscid half-solid mass, 
which is called goor” (molasses), and when it is still warm, it is easily 
poured from the boiling-pan into the earthenware pots (small ghorras) 
in which it is ordinarily kept. 

21. As it takes from seven^to ten seers of juice to produce one seer 

of goor” or molasses, we can calculate the amount 
Produce of goor. ^ ^ which one ordinarily good tree can produce 

in a season. We may count four andia half months for the tapping season, 
or about sixty-seven tapping nights. Thei^e, at five seers each, produce 
336 seers of juice, which vdll give about forty seers, or one maund of 


Produce of goor. 
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goor, the value of which atipreseiit rates is from Bs. 2 to Bs. 2-4. A 
bigga of grove oontainiug 100 trees will therefore produce fix)m Bs. 200 • 
to Bs. 225 worth of goor if all the trees are in good hearing. 

' 22. It is 'not all sorts of {lottery which will bear the continuous 

hard firing required for boiling down the juice, 
Fottoiy. , some potters have obtained a special repu- 

tation for the excellence of their wares in this respect. The whole of the 
region about' Chaugaohha and Kotohandpur is supplied principally from 
a village, Bag^douga, a Uttlo west of Jessore, where the clay seems 
to be of an unusually good quality. The southern part of the district, 
again, is supplied chiefiy from Alaipur, a bazar near Khulna. 

23. A ryot, after boiling down his juice into goor, does not 

' ordinarily do more ; it is then sold to the refiners, 
and by them manufactured into sugar. Near 
Keshabpur, however, a largo number of ryots manufacture their own 
sugar and boU it to the exporters only after manuilacture. There are 
also in almost all parts of the district a class of refiners difierent from 
thoso who are refiners, and only refiners, by profession. These ore the 
larger ryots in the villages, many of whom combine commercial dealings 
with agriculture. They receive the goor from the ryots in their vicinity, 
and sometidies also purchase it in the adjacent h&ts, and after manufac- 
turing what they thus purchase, they toko their sugar to some exporting 
mart and sell it tliere to the larger merchants. 

24. These, however, aro the outsiders in the sugar trade; for by far 
the greater quantity of the sugar is manufactured by regular refiners, 
and it becomes necessary to describe how the goor finds its way from 
the ryots’* hands into thoirs. 

25. Few of the sugar refiners purchase direct from the ryots, for 

Their method of pur. quantities which each man brings would 

'*“®* render this inconvenient ; there are consequently 

a number of middlemen established, called byap&ris or daUftls (the 
latter name prevails principally near Chaugachha), who collect the 
produce from the ryots and sell it at a small profit to the refiners. 
They do it sometimes by giving advsjaoes to the ryots to aid them in 
their cultivation, getting the advances repaid in produce; but the 
ryots ore not, as a rule, dependent on such advances for their pogar 
cultivation, and the greater numbes of byapfiris simply Tnalfft excursionjs 
roimd the country, buying up the goor from the ryots and bring in g it" : 
in to the merchants. 
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26. ' On Mt days also another olats of byapfiris Trill be peen 

■ (some of Trhbm have a very large business) lining the roads by Trhioh the , 
ryots bring thoir produce to the hftt. They pick up the pots of goor by ones 
and t-vros from 'the smaller class of cultivators and profit by sellmg>theni 
in bulk to the refiner. Byots Trho have extensive cultivation sometimes 
bring in quantities large enough to be sold direct to refiners, but by for the 
bulk of the goor comes through the hands of injiermediaries, in the various 
methods just described. Of course, the earthen pot is transferred along 
-with" the goor that is in it ; separation is in fact impossible, and tlie 
refiners alvrays smash the pots to got out tho goor. Hence there is* a 
great trade in pottery during the urhole of the sugar season, for every 
ryot must buy for himself as many new pots as he sells pots of goor. 
Those ryots Tvho bring thoir OTm produce to the hat alvrays buy and 
take away with them the new pots they require. 

27. Wo have now traced the goor into tho hands of the refiners, 

Manufiicturo of dhuloa prooess of manu- 

facture is. But there are several methods of 
refining, and two or three sorts of sugar produced. We will take tixom in 
order, and describe first the method of manufacturing “ dhulua” sugar — 
that soft, moist, non-granulor, powdery sugar used chiefly by natives, 
and especially in the manufacture of native sweetmeats. 

28. The pots of goor received by the refiner are broken up and 
the goor tumbled out into baskets, which hold about a maund each and 
arc about fifteen inches deep ; the surface is beaten doTm so as to be 
pretty level, and the baskets are placed over open pans. Loft thus for 
eight days, the molasses passes through the basket, dropping into the 
open pan beneath and leaving the more solid part of the goor, namely 
the sugar, in the basket. Qoor is, in fact, a mixture of sugar and molasses, 
and the object of the refining is to drive off. the molasses, which give 
the dark colour to the goor. 

29. This eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the molasses 
to drop out, but not nearly enough ; and to cony the prooess fhrther, 
a certain river weed, called sy£la, which groTra fi'eely in the Eabadak 
especially, is placed on the baskets so as to rest on the top of the 

' sugar. The effect of this weed is to keep up a continual moisture, 
and. this moisture, descending through the sugar, carries the molasses 
Tvith it, leaving the sugar dompan^tively white and free ftpm molasses. 
After eight days’ exposure Tvith syfila leaves, about four inches on the 
Burfhoe of the mass will be found purified, and these four indxes are cut 
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off i^oid syala applied on the newly exposed surface. This and one other 
application will be sufficient to purify the whole mass. 

30. The sugar thus collected is moist, and it is therefore put out 
to drj in the sun, being first chopped up so as to prevent it caking. 
When dry it is a fair, lumpy, raw sugar, and it weighs about thirty per 
cent, of the original mass, the rest of the goor having passed off in 
molasses. Dishonest refiners can get more weight out of it by diminish- 
ing the exposure under sydla weed, so as to leave it only five or six days, 
instead of eight. The molasses is less perfectly driven out, and the 
sugar therefore weighs more. Of course, it has also a deeper colour, but 
that is in a measure remedied by pounding under a dhenki. There are 
also other dishonest means of increasing the weight : for example, the 
floors of the refineries are sometimes a foot or more beneath the level 
of the ground outside, the difference representing the amount of dust 
which has been carefully swept up with the sugar when it is gathered up 
after drying. Also, it is very easy so to break the pots that fragments 
of them remain among the sugar. 

31. The “first droppings,” gathered in the open pans in the 

manner described above, are rich in sugar, and are 

Tlic droppings. , , 

used, especially in the north-west, for mixing 

up with food. It entirely depends, therefore, upon the price offered for 
them for this purpose, whether they are sold at once or reserved for a 
second process of sugar manufacture. In this second process the first 
droppings are first boiled and then placed underground in large earthen- 
ware pots to cool. Unless thus boiled they would ferment, but after being 
boiled in this fashion they on cooling form into a mass somewhat like 
goor but not nearly so rich. After this the previous process is again 
gone through, and about ten per cent, more weight in sugar is obtained. 
This sugar is, however, coarser and darker in colour than the first. 

32. If the refiner is not very honest, and if he is sure of finding 
immediate sale, ho will use a much more speedy process. Taking the 
cooled goor, he will squeeze out the molasses by compressing the mass 
in a sack, and then, drying and breaking up the remainder, will sell 
it as sugar. It docs not look mucl^ different from that prepared in the 
more elaborate way, but it will likely soon ferment, and hence the 
necessity of finding an immediate purchaser. 

33. The remainder, after aU this sugar has been squeezed out, is 
molasses, “ chitiya goor” as it is called. It forms a separate article of com- 
merce, being exported to various places, as will be subsequently mentioned. 
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34. The sugar produced by the method just desorihed is cabled 

• Manufactuieof-imcka” sugojv-a soft, yeUowish sugar. It can , 

never be clean, because it is clear from the process 
used that whatever impurity there may originally bo in the goor, dr 
whatever impurity may creep into the sugar during its somewhat 
rough process of manufacture, must always appear in tile finished 
article. Another objection to it is that it tends slightly to liquefaction, 
and cannot therefore be kept for any considerable time. 

35. The “ pucka’’ sugar, whose manufacture I am now about to 
describe, is a much cleaner and more permanent article. It lias also a 
granular structure, which the dhulua has not. The manufacture of it 
is more expensive than thS other, and the price of it when finished is 
about ten rupees, whereas dliulua costs only about six rupees per maund. 

36. In this process the goor is first cast upon fiat platforms, and 
as much of the molasses as then flows off is collected as first droppings. 
The rest is collected, put into sacks and squeezed, and a great deal of 
the molasses is thus separated out. The sugar which remains behind is 
then boiled with water in large open pans, and as it boils all scum is 
taken off. It is then strained and boiled a second time and left to 


cool in flat basins. When cooled it is already sugar of a rough sort, 
and now sy&la leaves are put over it and it is left to drop. •The result 
is good white sugar, and should any remain at the bottom of the vessel 
still unrefined, it is again treated with sy&la. 

37. The first droppings, and the droppings under the sydla leaves, 
are collected, squeezed again in the isacks, and, from the sugar left 
behind, a second small quantity of refined sugar is prepared in exactly 
the same way, by twice boiling. The droppings from the sacks are 
chitiya goor, and are not used for further sugar manufacture. About 
thirty per cent, of the original weight of the goor is turned out in the 
form of pure pucka sugar. 

38. There is another method of manufacture peculiar to ICeshab- 

pur, andVilightly differing from that just described. 

ScsliabpiiT metbod. j described in my note, but I am 

not sure if I have it correct. Tl^^e goor is first boiled in large open 
pots, and into each potful is put a handful of “bichh;” it is then 
left to cool, and in doing so it coagulates, and then it is treated with 
syfila leaf and thus refined.* The lost droppings under the sytlla leaf 
are burnt, and this forms the ^^bichh” used in the manufacture, the 
effect oi which is apparently to make one boiling do instead of two. 
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Tho droppings from this flint process (which, if I am correct in my 
description, must be very abundant, since the goor before undergoing, 
it suffers hardly any purification) are collected, boiled with bichh, and 
c6olcd as before ; then squeezed in sacks, mixed with water, boiled to 
drive off the water, and after cooling purified with sy&la leaf. The 
droppings how are exhausted molasses, or chitiya goor. The produce in 
sugar is twenty-five or thirty per cent, of the weight of the original goor. 

39. Tlicre remains to be described the English process of refiner 

ment used in the factories at Xotchondpur and 
English process. Chaugachha. In this the raw material is mixed 

with a certain amoimt of water and boiled in open cisterns, the 
boiling being accomplished, not by fire, but By the introduction of steam. 
The lighter filth noAV floats to tho surface and is skimmed off, while tho 
boiling solution is made to flow away through blanket strainers into 
another cistern. After this it is boiled to drive off the water. Now, if 
the mass wore raised to boiling temperature, tho result would bo sugar, 
granular indeed in stnictirro, but not differing in this respect from 
native pucka sugar. But if the water bo driven off without raising the 
mass to boiling point, then we get the crisp and sparkling appearance 
which loaf sugar always has. Whether there is any difference in tho 
substances,* I do not know; but so long as people prefer what hol'H 
pleasant and nice, sugar of this si)arkling appearanco will command a 
higher price in the market. 

40. The object is attained by boiling in a vacuum pan, that is to 

say, a large closed cistern fi’om <vwhich a powerful pump exhausts the 
vapour as it rises. The lower the atmospheric pressure on tho surface 
of the liquid, .the lower tho temperature at which ebullition takes placff. 
Tho pump is therefore regulated so as to diminish the pressure on the 
surface to such a point that tho mass will boil at about 160° Fahrenheit ; 
and the apparatus being kept regulated to this point, all the water is 
driven off by boiling by means of introduced steam, without the temper- 
ature becoming higher than 160°. ^ 

41. It is out of place here to describe the mechanical devices for 
filling and keeping filled, and emptying and watching and testing the 
liquid within tho closed cistern, or .for regulating the supply of heat. an<^ 
tho action of the pump, which is driven by steam. It is sufficiw^ 
to pass at once to the end of the « vacuum phn stage, which lasts eig^^ 
hours, and to say that the moss in the pan is now run off into sugar-I(^.. 
moulds. It is already in a viscid state, and it is now left to eo(d 
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the moulds, which are stood upside down, leaving a hole in their vertex, 
.placed above a pot. The molasses by its own weight drops out by this 
hole and is caught in the earthenware pot beneath. ' 

42. The last of the molasses is wadied out in this way. The 

uppermost inch of the sugar in the mould is scraped off, moistened, 
and put back. The moisture sinks through the mass and carries 
with it tha molasses. This is done some three times, and then, the 
sugar having now been twelve days in the moulds, tho purification 
is considered to be finished, and the loaves may be turned out of the 
moulds. If the raw material used was the goor as it comes from the 
cultivator, the result is a yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar; but if native- 
refined dhulua sugar is the raw material used, then the loaf is of 
brilliantly white sugar. • 

43. The process used at Cossipore, near Calcutta, is similar to that 
last described. The principal difference consists in this, that the sugar 
is at one stage additionally purified by being passed tlirough animal 
charcoal, and that the molasses, instead of being allowed to drop out 
by its own gravity from the moulds, is whirled out by tlio application 
of centrifugal force. 

44j^ Although sugar is manufactured to some extent all over the 
district, the principal sugar country is*tho western 

The sugar market. , 

part, winch may be considered as included between 
these places: — ^Eotchaudpnr, Chaugaohha, Jiugagaohha, Trimohini, 
Keshabpur, Jessore, and Ehajnra; and these places are the principal 
marts for its production and export. There are two chief places to 
which export is made — ^to Calcutta and to Nalchitti. Nalchitti is a place 
of great commercial importance in Baokerganj ; a sort of central station 
for the oomjoerce of the eastern districts. The demand there is for dhulua 
sugar, as it is for local consumption ; and except from Kotchaudpur 
itself, almost all the dhulua sugar produced in the district flnds/its 
way to Nalchitti or to Jalu&ti, which is near it. Kotohandpur idso 
sends a good deal of dhulua tugar there, but most of its produoe/goes 
to supply the local demand in Calcutta, as, it is fororahly situat^ for 
land carriage to Caloutta,, . - jOslcri^ lias, in foot, two demands, namely, 
.^a demand fin dhuljm sugar for consumption in Calcutta and other places 
sehds-^ sugar, and a demand for puoka sugar for expori fo ] 
: Ediippe and other places. * This last.demand is met by Eeahalqpqr, and 
; by ibost of'ihe other places in the southern half of the di^(^- The 
foimer .doDiimd as stated, already mrt by Kotriuuidpur. • . 
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45. The distribution manufacture and export may therefore be 
shortly stated thus. In the northern half of the sugar tract dhulua* 
sugar is manufactured for native consumption and sent either to 
Ddloi^tta or to the eastern districts. In the southern half there are two 
manufactures : dhulua is manufactured by the lyots, and is brought up 
and exported to Nalchitti and the eastern districts ; and pucka sugar is 
manufactured by professional refiners and exported to Calcutta. 

46. Nbw, the demand for dhulua sugar is increasing every day, 

state and pwspecu of espociaUy the demand from the eastern districts, 
the trade. while the demand for pucka sugar is decreasing. 

The increase of the former is a natural result of the increasing 
prosperity, and the decrease of the latter is due to causes connected with 
the European market, for which, as I believe, most of the pucka sugar 
sent down to Calcutta is intended. For the Europe trade there are, of 
course, several competitors with Calcutta. Mauritius especially is a close 
rival of Calcutta; and as the Mauritius cultivation is now extending and 
prospering, and as it has greater facilities for entering the European 
market than Calcutta, it necessarily results that exports fix)m Calcutta 
are diminishing. 

47. The sugar trade is therefore less lively in tho southern half 
of the Jes^re sugar tract (whence the export is chiefly to Calcutta) 
than in tho northern half. Both at Trimohini and at Keshabpur there 
have been a large number of refineries closed. As for Keshabpur, the 
number of refineries has decreased in five years from about 120 to 40 or 
60. Trimohini has for a long time been overshadowed by Keshabpur, 
being hardly more than an out-station of Keshabpur ; it had some ten 
or twelve refineries about five years ago, and now it has not one. It 
must be remembered, however, that Keshabpur and Trimohini used to 
be not only refining, but also purchasing stations. I have stated that 
about these places a large number of the ryots manufacture the sugar 
they produce, and as the sugar they make is all sold to merchants who 
have agencies at these places, it follows^ that a very large amount of 
sugar trade goes on apart from the refineries. 

48. While Keshabpur and the region near it have suffered e^edally 
from this cause, there is another cause for the decrease of the sugar trade 
which has influenced equally every one of the sugar marts, the northem 
as well as the southern. A short jbime after ^European enterpiize gave 
the first stimulus to the cultivation of the date, the native merohantS v 
began to step in and take away from the European manufacturers the ^ 
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fruits of their action. The demand for na^ve-rebned sugar was greater 
.than that for the first-rate sugar manufactured by European means, and 
the consequence was, that the native merchants appropriated all the trade, 
to the exclusion of the English. But they came in tdo great a, rush, 
and they competed with each other for the produce. Since a date tree 
takes seven years to grow so as to produce goor, the demand cannot in 
this case produce supply till after the lapse of some time. The price 
of raw material rose; the merchants’ profits became more limited; and the 
consequence was that a slight depression in the trade had the result of 
driving away many traders from it. The ryots, meantime, profited 
'largely by these high prices, and there has been 

Reooveiy expected. * * 

of rdcent years a great extension of cultivation. 
This will tend to reduce the price of goor, and to give the traders a 
larger share of the profit; and if, as is most likely, the increase of demand 
from the eastern districts keeps pace with the increase of production, the 
sugar trade will soon recover from its present depression and extend 
even more widely than it did before. 

49. It should be noticed that the depression has been of such a 
natiire, that while it affects the merchants and 
refiners engaged in sugar traffic, it hardly, if at 

all, affects the ryots. They have all along got high prices f(fr their goor, 
and have prospered so much, that, as already mentioned, new groves are 
starting up in all directions. Similarly, near Keshabpur and Trimohini, 
the many ryots who manufacture their own dhulua sugar have never 
felt the influence of the evil season that has caused so many merchants to 
withdraw from the trade. The demand from Nalchitti for the dhulua 
sugar has never fallen off, as has that for pucka sugar from Calcutta ; 
and thus the ryots’ manufacture has never dimirushed as the merchants’ 
has. It is thus that the apparent paradox is explained, that while the 
sugar trade, so far as regards the cultivators, is in a most flourishing 
state, it is as regards the merchants in a somewhat depressed condition. 

50. What I call depre^on is of course only comparatively so, for 
Pninriftinn of • iiigu'^''^ere can be few busier scenes than such places 

^""as Eotchan(lpur or Keshabpur display during the 
sugar season. For four or five months the produce is seen pouring in 
every day from every direction ; at Kotohandpur alone two or three < 
Twa nnds is the ddily supply^pf goor, and at Eeshabpur probably/ 
about , one thousand. Carts laden with jars, and ryots bringing id 
their, own goor, fill the streets ; the shops of the byap&ris are crowded 


Prosperity of tlio culti- 
Taton. 
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mth sellers, and the bnsinessr of weighing and receiving goes on without 
intennission. Laig;er transactions are going on at the doors of the > 
refineries, where carts full laden stand to deliver their cargoes, to the 
r^nqr?^ At Kotchandpur this occurs every day more or'less, though on 
the reg^ar h&t days there is more business done than on others; at 
Eeshabpur'also tlicre is a daily market, but at the other places the supplies 
are mostly timed, so as to ^aoh on the h&t day. 

51. us enter a refinery : a large open square, shut in with a 
fence, and having sheds on one or two sides of it where part of the work, 
and specially the storing, is done. If it is a refinery of pucka sugar, 
we will find several furnaces within the yi^, and men busy at each, 
keeping up the fire, or skimming the pots," or preparing them. If it 
is dhulua sugar, we will see many rows of baskets with the sugar, 
covered with sy&la loaf, standing to drop; rows of earthen pots with 
goor, or sugar, or molasses, according to the stage of manufacture, are 
seen on all sides; and in the same open yard all the different processes 
ore at the same time going on. 

52. The manufacturing season extends from the middle of 
December to the middle of May. In December the merchants and the 
refiners all congregate at the sugar-towns, and in May they finish 
their work \md go home. Compared with their state during these five 
months, the appearance of such places os Kotchandpur and Eeshabpur 
during the rest of the year is almost that of a deserted town. The 
refineries are shut up; no goor is coming in; nothing is going on. 

53. Many of the manufacturers belong to Santipur, in Nuddea, 
and while they have their chief refineries in Kotchandpur or some 
other place, have also smaller ones in Santipur. Whether the Santipur 
factories derive any part of their raw produce from that part of the 
country, I do not know; but no inoonsiderable quantity of goor is 
taken across from Kotchandpur, Jingogachha, and Jadabpur to Sonti- 
ptir for manufacture there. The merchants of Keshabpur and Trimo- 
bini have their connection rather with 'Calcutta than with Santipur 
and places in Nuddea. 

54. Kotchandpur has, fiom itseprominenoe, sufE^red more in thO 
competition of the merchants than most other places, and it has got 
rather a bad name for the qualify of its sugar. During that oompetitaon ! 
very many dishonest practices were mtroduosd, some of which I have 
described before. The misfortune of such practices in this trade is, tiuit' 
as manufacturers have no -such distinguishing marks for thw own sugatf .: 
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as indigo planters have for their indigo, a few dishonest men can cayse a 
had name to adhere to all the produce of the locality, and even honest men , 
will find some additional difficulty in disposing of their wares. So much 
was this felt, that part of the goor which otherwise would have> been 
manufactured in Kotchandpur was taken over to Santipur and manufac- 
tured there. Nay, in some cases the same persons who manufactured 
dishonest sugar in Kotchandpur, manufactured honest sugar in Santipur. 

55. It remains tb make a sur\'ey in detail of the chief sugar marts, 
BO as to note matters which in our general survey have not found a place. 

I note first those places which are within what I call the chief sugar tract. 

56. Kotchandpur is by for the largest of the sugar-marts, as both 

it and the adjacent village, Sulimanpur, are 

Kotcliaiulpur. i 

covered with rofinenes. Of the sugar manufactured 
most goes to Calcutta, but about a quarter or a third goes to Nalohitti 
and Jalukati in Backergouj. The proportion of the latter is steadily 
increasing. From Kotchandpur to Calcutta there ore two routes, by 
water and by land. The bulk appears to go by laud to the Kishnagauj 
and Bomnagar stations of the Eastern Bengal Bailway, going by it to 
Calcutta. The some carts that take away the sugar frequently collect 
goor to bring back with them. 

The amount of sugar manufactured in and near Kot^ondpur in 
~each year must be near 1,00,000 maunds, worth about six lakhs of rupees. 
It is perhaps about a quarter of the whole manufacture of the district. 

The principal merchants are Bang^ Badan, called Sadu Khan by 
title, and Gunidass Baboo, the great brnssware manufacturer of Nuddeo. 
Bangshi Badan, now an old man, is I believe one of those men who, 
starting from a very small capital, become, by the application of extra- 
ordinary busineSB qualifications, leading merchants in their country. He 
has several refineries all over the district, and an agency in Calcutta. 

57. . Chaugachha is, like Kotchandpur, on the bank of the Kabadak 

river. The pucka sugar is manufactured here, 
ChsugadiiM. ^ well 'Vis the dhuluB. The refiners are chiefly 

residents of the place. Of the exporis I have not obtained very much 
information, but apparently it is aiot very different from Kotchandpur. 
Port of the export goes by river, and part across country to Kishnagauj 
railway station. 

So pir as sugar goes, ^e place has been made by the fru^liaty erected 
here by Hlfidstone, Wyllie, and Go., a fitotory capable, I believe, of 
turning obt 1,000 mounds of sugar in one 'day, but which has not bem 
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Jadabpur. 


worked for years. This faciioiy onltivated the date very extensively, 
and Ghaugaohha is now surrounded by forests of date trees. Goor, . 
I am told, might have been bought at one anna a pot when the 
fsibtoi^ first came, a quarter of a century since, while" now a pot is 
worth six or seven annas. The proprietor’s revenue was then Bs. 118 
from the whole bazar (probably about Bs. 5 per bigga), and it is now 
Bs. 40 per bigga. , 

58. JmgagachlM, still further soxith, is rather a place for the pur- 

diase of goor than for the manufacture of sugar. 
JingogacUia. There are three or fotir refineries in the place, 

but the greater part of the produce broughl to market is bought up 
by byap&ris who take it across to Santipur for manufacture there. 
This part of the district is, in fact, the part most accessible to Santipur, 
being on the .imperial road. 

59. Jadabpur is a little to the west of Jingagaohha, and like it 

supplies goor to the Santipur refiners rather than 

for local manufacture. It is simply a lai^e goor 
hdt, whither twice a week, that is, on Mondays and Fridays, the sellers 
bring their goor from all the places round about, and the byapdris come to 
meet them, purchase the produce, and carry it off to Santipur. 

60. Keahabpur . — ^The business here consists in purchasing home- 

made dhulua and in refining pucka sugar, most 
Koalubpw. former going to the eastern districts, but 

partly also to Calcutta, and almost all the latter going to the Calcutta 
market. The purchasers are for the most part agents of Calcutta firms, 
and give their name to the chief street in Eeshabpur, “ Calcutta-poti.” 
The export is either by the river from Keshabpur itself, or by cart to 
Trimohini, and thence to Calcutta by river. 

There is a very large pottery manufacture at Keshabpur, the 
pottery being required for the sugar manufiioture. One large p&ra is 
full of potters. 

Another pdra contains coolies, the Kaorap&ra as it is called, who 
■ are employed during the sugar season in the sugar manufacture. 

Keshabpur has one advantage over the other places in the sugar ' 
tract, in its proximity to the Sundarbans. The river Bhadra leads from ' 
it straight down towards the forest, and by this river large cargoes of 
firewood are brought up to be used in the manufacture of the sugar. It 
is probably to this ciroumstanoe that it owes its prominence as a sugar 
manufacturing place, for, it is the second largest in the district. 


Keshabpur. 
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Trimohmi. 


TdUa. 


Manirampur. 


Khajiira. 


«61. Trimohini is now a sort of o?jit-station of Keshabpnr,^ for 
most of the merchants who have agencies here, 
have agencies also in Keshahpur. It is entirely 
a place for the ^purchase of sugar, and not for its manufacture ; and bolh 
the dhulua sugar manufactured by the ryots and village factories round 
about, and also the sugar manufactured in and near Jingagachha, are 
bought up here and exported to Calcutta and,other places by river. 

62. Talk, fiirther south, is another large sugar 
mart, also closely connected with Keshahpur. 

63. Manirampur has two or three factories which 
do little more than supply local consumption. 

64. Khajnra is a place of very large sugar trade, its name being 
derived from that of the date tree (khajur). I 
have not visited it, and cannot give details of its 

manufacture, but I believe I may say that its export is to Nalchitti 
and Backerganj. 

65. KaliganJ is farther up on the same river, and is only eight 

miles from Kotchandpur. Most of the sugar 
which is exported from Kotchandpur to Nalchitti 
is brought here to be shipped. 

Kaliganj is not itself a large manufacturing place, but there are 
several refineries scattered in the villages round about it ; for example, 
in Singhia, Forashpur, and others. The sugar manufactured is almost 
all exported to Nalchitti and Jalukati. 

*66. I have now gone round alb the marts which lie within the 
sugar tract proper, except one or two in the vicinity of Jessore itself, 
such as Bajah&t,* Bupdia, and Bosantia. These places and Narikelboria 
I have not had on opportunity to examine, but I believe I may state 
that their export is to Nalchitti and Jalukati. 

67. A few of the maniifactiiring places on the outside of the 

Jh^ and Magurah fract remain to be noticed. There is, first, 

Bub-diTuiona. Qf between Jhenida and 

Magurah, whieh passes through a date-producing region. There are not 
here any regular sugar-refining towns, as the refineries are small ones 
soatt6re4 here and there. Ichakada, a town upon the road at a distance 
of four miles from Magurah, is the principal place where the goor is sold. 
The ryots bring it there in considerable quantities upon the hftt days, 
Tuesdays ond^ Fridays, and sell it to refiners. Part of the goor here 
produced is else carried farther east to Binadpur, six miles east o^^ 
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Magurah, where there are^oue or two refineries established foB the 
manufiioture of the goor, not very abvmdant, which grows about these, 
parts. The export is almost entirely to Nalohitti. 

* 68. Furtfier east still is Muhanuuadpur, where a- littie sugar is 

refined. The produce here is very scanty, but what there is manu&o- 
tured goes'to Nalchitti. 

69. The Naral subdivision is for the most part of very low 


Naral sub-division* 


situation, and is devoid of that high ground whioh 
is essential for the cYiltiyation of the date. But 


at Lohagara there is some sugar manufacture, though of an abnormal 
sort. A few date trees grow near Lohagara, but on land so low that 
they produce no juice, and it is not from its vicinity that Lohagara 
derives its goor. But tho sugar tract proper is, as we shall presently see, 
deficient in rice cultivation; and as Lohagara, a low region, has some 
rice to spare, it sends a little, laden in ships, to Khajura and other places. 
The ships which go laden with rico bring back cargoes of goor, and it is 
thus that the small amount of raw material required for the manufacture 
at Lohagara is supplied. The sugar manufactured in Lohagara is mostly 
pucka sugar, and its export is mostly to Calcutta. But some goes also 
to Backerganj. 

70. We have another instance of this reciprocity between the 

sugar trade and the rice trade, for large quan- 

Kbulna Bub-division. 'DU • v • 

titles of nco pour up tho Bhairab nver, conveying 
the rice fipom the groat cultivating regions in tho south to Naupara, 
Basantia, and Khajura, the inletsion the eastern side, into the sugar tract. 
From these places, but especially from Basantia and Noapara, the ships 
carry down goor to be manufactured into sugar at Daulatpur, Senhati, 
Khulna, and Faqirhat. Near Faqirhat there is some high land producing 
date trees, but for the most part it is dependent for its supply of raw. 
material upon the cultivation farther north. 

71. The places just mentioned, and also Phultalla (whioh is on 
the border land between the rice oountfy and the sugar country, and 
con supply its own material for manufacture), produce for the most part 
pucka sugar. This is a natural oouf equence of their proximity to the 
Sundarban supply of firewood. Their exporj^i^ chiefiy to Calcutta. 

72. I have already given instances of reciprocity of rice impart 
Intordtange of ««*r and BugsT eypo^t, . but the principle extends 

than I have stated. Throughout the dd.ta .th^|;. 
is a general westward movement of rioe.. Calcutta attracts tnosi of ^ v 
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rioe grown in the Jessore Sundorbons, and leaves the riceless districts 
in Jessore to be supplied from Backerganj. All over the sugar tj^ot 
the cultivation of rice is very deficient, and rice pours in from Nalcliitti 
all over Maguroh and the south of Jhenida, and all over tlio sudde;r 
sub-divisionjo-The ships that come laden with rice tlierefore take back 
with them to Nalchitti cargoes of sugar. ^So also rice is imported by 
the Eabadak from the south, and through Jingagachha, Ghaugachha, 
and Kotchandpur, is spread over the western ^art of the district. And 
the ships engaged in this import can carry away the sugar to the tracts 
whence they have come. 


Exporters. 


73. Prom Calcutta itself the principal import is salt, and the salt 
ships ore employed in carrjdng away sugar to Calcutta. 

74. It remains to mention a few facts, whi^sh should probably 
have found a place elsewhere. First, as to the 
refiners. Professional refiners are for the most 

part themselves exportera ; that is to say, those who buy sugar to refine 
it in large refineries, scarcely ever sell it to other merchants to export. 
In fact, they frequently combine, with their refining trade, the trade of 
purchasing from the smaller or village refiners for export. This latter, 
however, is also a separate trade, and, especially at Keshabpur and 
Trimohini, there ore merchants who, themselves doing nothing in the 
way of refining, purchase sugar locally refined and export it to Calcutta 
or to Nalchitti. Most of these are agents of Calcutta or Nalchitti firms. 
In fact, according to the native system of trade, it will be found that the 
same firms, or firms having, in part at least, the same partners, have 
establishments at many places, and carry on business at each place through 
different partners or agents. Bongshi Badon Sadu Khan, for example, 
has refineries at all the large sugar marts, and has besides that a branch 
in Calcutta to receive and dispose of the sugar which ho exports thither. 

76. I have not yet said what becomes of the “ chitiya goor,” the 
The ehitiya goor. or Bugar-refining prooesB. It Ib to a 

veiy Bmitll extent looolly need for mixing up urith 
tobadoo to be smoked. By fEir the bulk of it is however exported to 
Caloutta, Nalohitti, and Sunygaiy ; but what ultinxately becomes of it 
I do not know. An attempt has Peen made, once or twice, to utilize it 
by distOling it into rum at Tahiipur, where, as already meniMoned, the 
old sugar ^Bct^ was ccmvertedintoaruv-distillety. Thefl^ atl^pts 
ftiled to pioduee^ Miy sufiloient oomidsiroial return, and I do. Uot kuo^. 
I is jnuqpunng. 
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76. From what.^1 have said, it will be readily understood haw 
ugiir trade a source of ^^reat a source of ^^ealtb to tbe drstnot lies m tbe 
sugar trade. The cultivation involves little labour 
^nd it gives a productive return ; and the manufacture also is such that 
many ryots can and do engage in it. I have above roughly estimated 
the outturn of the district at about four lakhs of maunds, worth twenly-five 
or thirly lakba of rupees, and I conclude from independent sources that 
this estimate is not for above the truth. In the certificate tax year the . 
sugar refiners were taxed upon an income of about Bs. 3,24,000, and * 
this excluded some of the largest firms (who were taxed in Caloutta) 
and all the small home refineries which fell, under Bs. 500 profit. The 
whole trading profit distributed among lyot and professional trader 
amounts, I am pretty sure, to at least ^ or seven lakhs of rupees. And 
there is throughout the sugar tract an air of substantiality and comfort 
about tbe ryots and their homesteads which testifies to the advantages 
they derive from engaging in sugar cultivation. 


XLII .— Rice Trade and Sundarban Reclamation. 


The second great prede coimeoted with Jessore is the rice trade, and the 
subjects connected with it may be ihortly stated thus. The south of the 
district, and especially Ihe Sundorbans, form a great rice-producing tract. 
From tho Jessore Sundorbans, and firom the Baokerganj Sundarbans 
through thoise of Jessore, there is a continual fiow of rice to the westward 
towards Cdoutta. Bice also goes northward, spreading itself all over 
the sub-divisions of the sudder and of Jhenida, which do not, as a rule, 
produce sufficient rice for local consumption. 

2. The fitnoss'of the Sundarbans to serve as a grand rice-supplying 
The SuodAiiwii rice, tract was pointed out by Mr. Henokell BO long ago' 

as 1784 and 1785, and the measures that were taken 
at his instigation have been already described. It is unnecessary alsc) to 
repeat here what has been said in another place regarding the extensioji 
of Sundarban cultivation. I proceed rather to describe the imture it. : 

3. The deoring of Sundarban forest is a most arduous undert^ikih^.;:. 

. . The trees intertwine ydth eadi other to . such 

Mmg. extent, that eadi supports and upholds .the 
and some of the trees are of on immense sise, one dirt, the jib hfee^ 0^ 
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wUoih a good speoinien is seen at Morrellganj, spreading and sen^jng 
doim new stems till it oovers perhaps an acre of ground. Trees like 
these oannot he cut down and remoYed in hulk; they must be taken 
piecemeal, and the tree must he out up into little pieocis before an attempt 
is made to out it down. But the trees are not the only difSculty, for 
there is a low and almost impenetrable brushwood which oovers the 
whole surface. This brushwood has simply ti) be hacked away bit by 
bit by any one who attempts to penetrate into the forest. 

4. And there is no small danger from wild beasts while all this is 

^ going on. Alligators one is not likely to come 

across, except on the immediate hanks of rivers; 
but tigers are not unfreqUent, and occasionally break out upon the 
defenceless forest dearers if the latter approach tKeir lair too dosely. 
A great number cS. these acddents one never hears anything about, but 
the occasions on whieh one does hoar of such depredations, through 
their occurring near inhabited places, are very frequent. 

5. Sometimes a tigw takes possession of a tract of land and 
commits such fearful havoc that he is left in peace in his doTnaiTi I 
am not writing of things which may occur, but of things which have 
occurred. The depredations of some unusually fierce tiger, or of more 
than one such tigw, have often caused the retirement of sonfe advanced 
colony of deorers, who have, through their fear, Heen compelled to 
abandon land which only the labour of years has reclaimed from jungle^ 

^6. It is curious how single tigers become sometimes an object of 
dread over a large tract of land. There was one great man-eater whom 
one used to- be perpetually hearing about in 186d. Hardly a week 
passed but there were one tx two reports of people carried off by hin^ 
and he used to be p^eotly well known. He had apparmitly a charmed 
life. One day he came on board an Englishman’s boat and coolly 
walked off with one or two of his oarsmen. The Englidiman levelled 
a blunderbus at him, but the instrument burst, and while it much 
injured the shootor, the tiger got off scot-free. On another occasion 
the same tiger i>a8sed within a few yards of a gentleman who was 
accustomed to and prepared for fudi interviews. He of oourae fir^ 
but again the beast esotqped .scatheless. This pest was finally killed 
by Kr. iforreQ of:Horidlganj, who laid wait fhr him, shutting himself 
up ' in an iron cage. The %er was oiily severely wounded the shot, 
and^ ^ ' duffged and Imooked over the cage, but ^ oea^on of h^ 
•raivi^geS: 1 ^^ wound had -^d a mortal ef^. ^ 
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, 7. It waA oitlier this tiger or some other which adopted a h&bit 
of attacking boats passing through a certain khal near Morrellgonj^ 
and made the passage so dangerous that the route was for a time praoti- 
callj' given up as impassable. 

8. Suppose, however, that the Snndarban cultivator has got 

over these difficulties, and the equally formidable 
Figiitinginth jungle. less prominent diffionlties entailed by a 

residence &r from the haunts of men, his dangers have not yet passed. 
Unless the greatest core is taken of the land so deared, it will spring 
back into jungle and become as bad as ever. So great is the evil 
fertility of the soil, that reclaimed land neglected for a single year will 
present to the nest year’s cultivator a forest of reed (nal). He may 
out it and bum it (lown, but it will spring up again as thick as ever; 
and it takes about three eradications to expel this reed when once it has 
grown. The soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or twdve years before 
it loses this tendency to at once cover itself with reed jungle. 

9. The first and heaviest port of the clearing of any plot of land 

is usually done at the expense of the proprietor. 
System of person who has settled with Government 

for the laud ; and when the clearing has proceeded to a certaia point, he 
settles ryots upon the lands thus partially cleared and they bring it 
into cultivation. ^Vhese ryots call themselves abad-kaii” or redoim- 
ing ryots, and esteem themselves to have a sort of right of occupancy 
in their lands. When these ryots thus begin, they occasionally them- 
selves extend their lands by additional dealings; but it may, I believe, 
be stated os a general rule tliat the greater' part of the actual dealing 
work is done at the expense of the capitalist, and not of the ryots. 

10. When a suffident number of people are gathered together, 

they tend of course to form a settlement, and to 
Migratoiy cuitiTston. jQ^iain permanently where they are. But the 

farthest advanced parts of the cultivation, and some also of those which 
ore not new or remote from old lands, ere carried on upon a difSarent 
prindple. A largo number of ryots, who live and cultivate lands north ' 
of the Sundarbans — ^that is, near tl)e line of rivers which orossdi the 
district fix)m Eoohua, through Baghahat and Khulna, to the Kabadak—^ . 
have also lands in the Sundarbans, held under different landholderB. 

11. The cultivating seasons^ in the Suifdarbaiui are later than ^oee ' 
farther north, and the plan which is followed by thase doable oultivatc^ 

- is this. The montiui of Gheit, Bysack, and Jeth, are spent in 'diltivatk>|^|; 
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at home. The ryot then, having prepare^ his home enltivaiion, embarks 
his ploughs, and his oxen, and his food, in a boat and takes them away^ 
bodily to his “&bftd” or Sundorhan oultivation. Assor, Shrahan, and 
Bhadxo, are spent in ploughing and sowing and preparing the, mbps 
there, the ryot building for himself, with materials he has partly brought 
with liiwi, a little shed, under which he lives. The water gets high in 
Bhrabon and Bhadro, but that is little impedipient to oultivation. Many 
of the lands under rice oultivation are below high-water diark, but the 
plantiag is easy, for rice sown on higher lands is transplanted into 
these low lands when it is strong enough to bear the water. 

12. The lyot now a|[ain comes home, and these outposts of culti- 
vation are absolutely abaifdoned — ^large extents of cultivated rioe-flelds 
and not a symptom of human habitation. By*the end of Agrayan 
the lyot has out and stored his home-cultivated rice, and he then goes 
to the Sundarbons, re-oreots his hut, which has probably been destroyed 
during his absence (or Uves in the open), and reaps his Sundarban rice. 
At that season of the year (Poos and Mogh) reapers, or ^‘dawals,” 
crowd to the district, and they ore extensively employed all over the 
rice-fields of the Sundorbans. When the rice is cut and prepared for 
sale, the byap&cis are sure to come round and buy it up, and the 
semindar will also send his agents round to collect the rents firom the 
lyots. The ryot has sold his grain and paid his rent, and the rest of the 
money he con bring back with him to his home. 

13. While a great deal of oultivafion in the more remote parts of the 

. „ . . . Sundarbans folbws this method, there ore in the 

Sundarbaa sotuGmeiitSt 

nearer parts large settlemonts of ryots who dwell 
permanently near the land they have under cultivation. But it must 
be remembered that these tracts ore after all sparsely inhabited, and 
that many of the ryots who dwell in them, besides having a holding 
near their own houses, have another eight or ten miles away, which they 
visit only occasionally when they have work to do. The great fertility 
of the land renders it easy f«r ryots to hold large areas under culti- 
vation^ and thus, what with resident large-ooltivatmg ryots and non- 
resident ryots, we do not find ii\ the Simdarban tracts a population at 
all equal to what the amount of oultivation would lead us to eqiect. 

14. There is another thing to be noticed with reference to the 
dWeUersln these regions, namely, that they do not tmid, as in other places, 
to group themselves into villages. th;obably this is one result of their 
havmg4i<ddiings'sQ large that it is most convenient to Im, new fhenou; 
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But, whatever the oause, maby^f the village-names on the maips represent 
^no sites of villages as we usually understand a village, hut represent 
great seas of waving paddy with homesteads dotted over them, where 
&iiiil\es live ap^iarently in perfect sedusion. This description, however, 
hardly applies to older settled tracts, such as perguunah Hogla. 

15. 1‘have neglected to note another feature in the reclamation 

and cultivation of these Sundaxban lands, namdy 

RTn^ imVmftnfai , * 

the embanking of water-inlets. It is a bharao- 
teristio of deltaic formation that the banks of the rivers are higher^than 
the lands further removed from them; and the whole of the Sundarbans 
may be looked on as an aggregation of 'basins, where the higher* 
level of the sides prevents the water coming 'm to overflow the interior. 
.Many of these basins^ are so formed, that left to themselves they would 
remain under flood, as they communicate with the surrounding channels 
by khals which penetrate the bank; and a great part of reclamation 
work (insists in keeping out the water, and thus bringing under 
cultivation the marsh land inside. 

16. This method of reclamation of low lands applies both to the 
Sundarbans proper (whose northern limit I take to be the line of rivers 
above noted), and also to that remarkable line of depression which runs 
across the district immediately north of Khulna. Fart of these low 
lands has been, part still remains to be, drained and reclaimed by the 
method referred to. 


17. In employing this method, all the inlets from the channels 
surrounding ore embanked, and smaller channels, called poyfins, are. 
opened round their ends. The inlets themselves are too big to be 
kept in control, but these “poyfins” easily can be. This embanking is 
usually done in Agrayan (November), after the rivers have gone down. 
Now, when the tide is low, the channels are opened and the water from 
the inside drains off ; when it is high, and would otherwise buM in, the 
channels are closed. It is evident that by this means the water, can be 
reduced to a level much lower than the half-tide level, and much land 
can be rendered oulturable which otherwise would be marsh. 


18i But here also there is the^same thing to note, vis. that tk" 


Riak of embaaking. 


yearis neglect may at one stroke take away sdl . 
that has been gained by many yean’ labour. - 


effect of the rains and the fredies^of each year is to paxtitdly dnti^ 
all the embankments that were used the previoiu year and to 


the land. The rice that has been sown has however att^ed sn|S4^|: 
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hardihood to remain uniiyured, and when the waten again go down, 
harvest may he reaped. But unless the enhmkments are again renewed^ 
in NovemhOT, the flood wiU not have ceased to cover the low lands by 
sowing time, the land will remain unsown, and jungle dad marshy rded 
will take the place of the poddy. 

19. These embanking and draining operations are reciuired more 

or less all over the Sundarbans, where ther^ is always some land that 
con be by them brought above waterdevel, but they have*been used in 
their most extensive shape in some parts of the range of marshes which 
I have mentioned as lying north of Xhulna. In the Fobla bhil, for 
example, when it was drained after this stylo, ten large embankments 
and thirty-two smaller ones were required. The bhil has since been 
suffered to go to ruin. * 

20. One curious testimony to the extent of these embanking 

operations is ^ewn in their effect on the tide. 
BffMt on t e tide. plainly have the effect of conflning the 

rising tide within its river channels and preventing it expending itself 
in lateral overflow. Now, it is a foot that twenty years ago the tide was 
never observed at Naral, or even for some distance farther down stream. 
At the present day, when tiie rivers are low, the tide turns the current 
not only at Naral, but for a few miles above it. The change is plainly 
the result of twenty years’ .extension of cultivation in the Sundarbans. 

21. With all these drawbacks and risks attached to the cultivation, 
the soil is nevertheless so very fertile, that it can easily produce a 
rent of one rupee per bigga. Those^ who cultivate it without having 
any right arising from previous occupancy, pay about Be. 1 or 1-4 
rent for their lands. 

22. It is a question of some interest how long these reclamations 
w«e «lke Sondarbani “ Sundarbans have been going on, and 

•mmenar populated f whetiior there were any before the occupation 
of the country by the English. That the Sundarbans were at any 
time a generally populated (egion, 1 have never seen any evidence 
to shew. But it seems to me beyond doubt that settlers have 
popeskmally appear^ in varioui^ parts of the Sundarbans and have 
agaiti;' disappeared. The history which 1 have given of Khaiga AU is : 

^ ez^i4ve z^amation of land 
Ai^hboa^^ gii^ part of whic^ 

reobiiia^i;' 
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years ago, yet it is only wijMa the last half century that the new 
^reclamations haTe readied and spread over that port of the country. 
The houses and mounds at KopUmuni are evidences that there was 
ooltiv/ited land ‘when they were built and dwelt in, but the present 
redomations in the immediate neighbourhood date only a hundred 
years back,' and the land two or three miles off was jungle till about 
sixty years back. , 

23. I that these ore all evidences that cultivation once 

existed in spots which subsequently relapsed into jungle, and hod to be 
reclaimed in comparatively recent times. Looking at the map, wo find 
that the line which divides the reclaimed iands &om those that are 
still forest, descends further south near Ishwttripur (Pratapoditya’s dty) 
than it does either oil the west or on the east of that place. In the same 
manner there seems to bo on advanced outpost, Amodi, on the bank of the 
Kabadak, dose to Masjidkur, where the lands have a pergunnah name 
(Jamira), while there are no pergunnah lands farther north till one 
comes to Mallai. Ghondkhali and its vicinity, as we have seen, is not 
pergunnah land, for these lands were never reclaimed till 1785 at least. 
Again, the line of redamation descends to the south, when we come to 
the Boghahat side of the river Possor. There is oortaialy some reason 
for thinking* that the southward march of cultivation has been more 
rapid at these points, and they are predsoly the points where, three or 
four hundred years ago, Ehonja Ali and Pratapoditya established their 
chieftainships in the Sundarbons. 

24. It is also a fact that mopy persons, in making clearings in the 
forest, have found in isolated parts the remains of 
brick gh&ts and traces of tanks. Few men con 

give better or more rdiable information on this point than the dewon of 
MoireUgonj, and he assured me that not only the Moirellgoqj redaimers, 
but other forest deorers also, found such remains as I have described, 
and that in one or two instances kilns of brides have thus been found. 
It would appear that no houses have beeq found within his knowledge. 

25. There is nothing wonderful in people building masonry gl^ts 
to their tanks who themselves dwel^ in non-permanent housM ; apd 
therefore I do not' hesitate to draw &om the existence of these tanks'the 
condusion that not one, but many persons once dwdt in these .plad^ 
and intended to make them tikeir permanent residence^. The killui 
bricks testify to unfulfilled intentions, and render it not unprobable thld>; 
the . dwellers in these places had sometimes to leave thdU in a hurfyT,^ 


Ancient buildings. 
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The tradition of the place, or rather the acoonnt given by the present 
.dwellers, is that the places where those remains are found are really 
ancient seats of cultivation, but that Mahratta marauders compelled the ' 
settlers to abandon such remote places and seek safety* in places more 
thickly inhabited. The Mahratta invaders belong only to last ceuWy, 
and I doubt if they come quite so for east or south as those places. But 
it is certain that Hughs onco dwelt in these regions; and indeed I have 
heard the fact of the Baokerganj cultivation having proceeded so far 
southward accounted for on the theory that tho Hugh settlers had done 
so much in tho way of reclamation. However, I must leave it undecided 
whether these petty colonibs of sottlcrs that used to come down to the 
Sundorban regions loft tho* place willingly, or because they were driven 
away, or because they died off. . • 

26. I may mention that thero ore very many places in tho 

Sundarbans where the present settlers tell one 

Traditions of Ram Pol. i i i i i i • 

that the lauds they now cultivate wore cultivated 

also in ancient times, but permitted to relapse into jungle. It is a sort of 

general belief, though what its authority is I cannot say. I have found 

only one place where tradition gives a definite form to tho story of 

these ancient sottlcrs. 

27. Tho lands about Bampal and Parikhali have been reclaimed 
now for sixty or seventy years, but once, long ago, they were reclaimed 
by two brothers of the potter caste, Ram Pal and Shyam Pol. A tank 
is shewn os having been made by Ram Pal. It is only of ordinary size, 
and it is now overgrown with grass j;hidk enough to support animals 
grazing in it, though os a mass it floats upon the water beneath. Ram 
Pal was at one time sent for (probably to satisfy revenue demands) by 
the nawab (or, as others say, by Sitaram Ray, but this is not likdy), 
and when he went he took with him two pigeons, saying that he would 
bring the pigeons back with him, and if they appeared without him, his 
family would know that some dire misfortime had befallen him. After 
a time the pigeons returned alpne, and so Ram Pal’s fiEunily, household, 
cattle, and all, jumped into this tank and were drowned' in it. In 
attei^tion of this story, it is deolHred that up till only five or seven years 
ago oow'dung us^ to rise occasionally to the surfisioe of the tank, but 
in these imbeHeying times the miracle has ceased. 

28 . l%ds tank had aholiier elem^t of sanotily, fbr when Ram Pal 
was aliva, he used to keep in it the p&t, or board, used in the poojah of 
Shil^ in lire month of Oheit. On the morning of the.p^jah the board . 

.-.2 O ■ ■ 
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used to rise and present itself to Earn Pal, who faithfully returned it 
whefi the poojah was over, to remain for another year in the tank. 

29. I give the story in this place as another traditionary evidence 
off the existence of ancient scttlem in these regions, but the date of 
Earn Pal I would not place farther back than two hundred years at most. 

I quit nowdliis part of the subject and return to the cultivation. , 

30. It is difficult to, give an idea of the wealth of rice-fields that 

suud rba c * r passing diuing harvest time along the 

recovery. riY0i.s 'which intei*seot the Sundarban reclamations. 

In other parts of the country one’s view is always restricted by trees 
or by villages, but in these Sundarbans it is different. You look 
over one vast plain, stretcliing for miles upon each side, laden with 
golden grain; a hoinestead is dotted about here and there, and the 
course of the rivers is traced by the fringes of low brushwood that 
grow upon theii* banks : but with these exceptions one sees in many 
places one unbroken sea of waving dlian, up to the point where the 
distimt forest bounds the horizon. Of course this is not always the 
view ; one cannot reclaim a whole estate in one day. In places where 
reclamation has only more recently begun, a fringe of half a mile broad 
on cither side of tho river contains all that has as yet been done by the 
extending CGblony. 

31. These colonies sometimes suffer most severely from cyclones. 

Linbiiiiy to physical Tliefr houses and their fields are only a foot or two 

calamity. above liigli-watcr mark, and when the cyclone 

wave pours up the great stream/^ of tho Passar and the Uoringhatta, 
and from them spreads all over the country, the inundation works cruel 
havoc among these low-lying isolated villages. The grain in their fields 
is spoiled ; their houses are tom away, and all their stores are lost; their 
bullocks are carried away, and many of them drowned ; and they them- 
selves reduced to the oxtremest shifts to save their own lives. The 
cyclone of 16th May 1869 destroyed 250 lives near Morrellganj alone, 
and the loss it caused to property w^ something immense. One 
ahhost wonders how, in some of those storms, the whole country is not 
at once swept bare, for there is no /belter from the storm and little 
obstruction to the swelling waters. Liability to cyclones must put a 
practical limit to tho extension of cultivation : for the nearer one gets 
to the sea, the greater the danger ; and th# more the forest is cleared 
away, the smaller the barrier placed between the cultivator and the 
devouring wave 
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Method of leaping. 


32. In the Sundarbons the rice crop^ reaped about the first fort- 
night of January, the soil easily rotainiug up till 
that time all the moisture necessary for the growth 

of the grain. The method of reaping, too, is different from tlmt which 
prevails over the rest of the district ; for as the straw is of absolutely no 
value in ^e Sundarbons, tlio crop is reaped by only cutting off the heads, 
and the straw is subsoqucutly burnt down. • 

33. I have now to shew how the groin finds its way to market, 

Advance system of cul- ^ observe that ryots cultivate 

fivotiou. in' — either under advances from the 

merchant, or without such advances. Many ryots ^ the Sundorbans 
are well enough off to .cultivate with their own caxiital, but several also 
receive advances from merchants, who tor this purpose send their men 
all over the country about Bhadro (August-S^tember), and then again 
send their people after luuvest to collect in ships the grain wliich has 
been thus pledged to them. Zemindars also make advances in some 
cases, but the zemindars of those lands, that is, the largo zemindars, ore 
mostly absentees, and receive back their advances in money, so that the 
matter does not influence the distribution of trade. The small toluqdars 
are different, and usually take a close interest in their ryots. 

34. A great quantity of rice, however, is cultivated Whout any 
sort of 'advances, and the i^ots dispose of it them- 
selves, either taking it to the Mts themselves, or 

delivering it on the spot to a trader, or byai)ari, who comes to purchase 
it. The latter method is probably thef more frequent one in the case of 
very remote clearings, but in those which are situated within reach of a 
hd.t, the ryot takes his grain to sell it there. There is a lino of h&ts situated 
in the north of the Sundarbons to which grain in this way is brought — 
Ohandkhali, Paikgaohha, Surkhali, Guuromba, Bampal’ (or Forikhali), 
and Morrellgonj ; and from long distances the grain is brought up by 
lyots in their boats to these hftts. 

35. . Of these hdts the chidf is Ohandkhali, and Monday is the h&t 
day ; conv^enoe of trade oatising that only one 
day in eaoff wei^ instead of two, diould be set 
aside as hftt day. If one were to see Ohandkhali on an ordinary day, one 
would see a few deepy huts on the river bank and pass it as some 
insignifioani village. . The huts are many of them shq^ and th^ are 
situated round a square ; but there are no .purchasers to be seen, and the 
square is deserted. On Sunday, however, ships oome up from all diieotions. 


Sale of grain by tbc ryots. 


Tho Ghandkhali h&t. 
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but chiefly from Calcutta, oiu) anchor along the bonks of the river and of 
the khol, waiting for the hfit. On Monday boats pour in &om all directions, 
laden with grain, and others come with more purchasers. People who 
trade in eatables bring their tobacco and turmeric, to meet the demands 
of the thousand ryots who have brought their gt$iin to market and will 
take away with thorn a week’s stores. The river — ^a large enough one— 
and the khol, become olive with native crafts and boats, pushing in 
among each other and literally covering the face of the water. Sales are 
going on rapidly amid all the hubbub, and the byapMs and mohajans 
(traders and merchants) are filling their ships with the grain which the 
ryots have brotight alongside and sold to them. 

36. The greater port of the trafiio thus goes on the water, but on 
land, too, it is a busy sight. On water or on land, there is probably a 
representative from nearly every house for miles around; they have come 
to sell their grain and to buy their stores ; numberless hawkers have 
come to offer those stores for sole : oil, turmeric, tobacco, vegetables, and 
all the other luxuries of a ryot’s life. 

37. By tho evening the business is all done ; the ryots turn their 
boats homewards ; tho hawkers go off to the next h&t, or go to procure 
more supplies ; and with the first favorable tide, tho ships weigh anchor 
and take their cargoes away to Galcntta, and to a smaller extent up the 
river. By Tuesday morning tho place is deserted for another week. 

38. At this Ghaudklioli hfit alone 3,000 or 4,000 rupees worth of 

rice on on average change hands every h&t day. 
Extent ©fits trade. i j • at i. • a av a v t,i 

and during the busiest season the amount probably 

reaches twice that quantity ; and about 1,500 boats ore brought up by 

people attending tho hfit, boats being almost the only means of travelling 

here. And the rice olono does not measure the amount of trade at this 

hfit; for, as we shall afterwards see, the traffic in firewood equals the rice 

trade in value, and much surpasses it in bulk. 

39. Ohondkhali is after all only one out of many hfits, and 
Migratoiyandatattonaiy besides the trade that is done in the hfits, there is 

an immense traffic carried on, less conspicuoi^^y, 
by traders stationed oil over the Sunil^bans. Some of these have large 
ships, and with them visit the clearings and fill their ships dose to where 
the groin grows. Others, stationed at some village, buy up grain when 
they can get it, and ship it off themselves or sell it to lai;^ trades. 
And everywhere there will be found a dass of traders called “ fariai^” 
who insert themselves between the more petty sdlers and the regular 
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trader or byapdri, buying up iu very spall quantities, and when a 
certain bulk has been accumulated, waiting for the byapdri to come to^ 
buy, or taking the grain to liira to sell it. 

40. In these ways, then, the rice passes from the hand gf the 
cultivator into that of the trader (byapdri) or the merchant (mahajan). 
The trader is a man who has a capital, perhaps, of Es. 300* or 400 ; he 
sometimes exports his purchased rice lumselfji taking it to the mercliant 
in Calcutta or elsewhere, who will buy it, and so give him money to use 
for a second similar transaction ; or he will sell it on the spot to the larger 
exporting merchants, men who have largo firms in Calcutta, and have 
agencies in the producing ^stricts. 

41. The principal e^q^ort from the Sundarbans is to Calcutta, and 

there is a general westward* motion of the grain 

Tho Sundarban rontes. _ _ ^ 

through them, the produce of tho Backorganj 
Sundarbans passing through the Jessore rivers. The routes adopted for 
this traffic ore nearly tho same that they were a hundred years ago. 

42. There is the inland route, which goes across the district by 
Koohua, Boghohat, Khulna, Baitaghatta, Diluti, Paikgachha, and so into 
the Kahodak. From tho notices that appear in the old correspondence, 
tho western half of this route appears to have been much changed since 
their date, for the boats, after passing Khulna, appear at*that time to 
have gone down the Fassar river, and through by the Ghunkhuri khal 
towards Ghoudkholi. 1 bonoludo tiiis from tho fact that the route is 


described as the route by Koohua, EIhulna, and Ghandkhali, in the 
magistrate’s letter of 31st May 1789. •! find also that a boatful of sepoys 
was plundered by doooits in 1788, at tho mouth of the Ghunkhuri khal 
(M. 23-10-88), shewing that their boat passed by that way. 

43. In friot, tho rivers near Diluti and Paikgachha do not appear 

to have been at that time open into the Kabadak ; 
but apparently about forty years ago (though Ihave 
not accurate information), the zemindar of perg^unnah MaUai out a khal 
between them and Sitogoiy, on the Kabadak. This allowed easy oom- 
munioation between the north akd the Sundarban rivers, and though the 
route became, and was long usedhs, the generally adopted one between 
Khulna and .the west, it stiU involved a long eireoit by this artificial 
khal and the Kabadak. 

44. Finally, about five years agg^ a new excavation was mode which 
eommunicated directly between the Sips& Aga which passes Paikgachha 
and the Kabadak. It is a straight canal of throe miles in length, and 
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it savos a very long detour. T^e name of the assistant engineer who out 
^it is perpetuated in the local appellation of the khal, for people call the 
little village which has sprung up at the west end of it MiUettganj, and 
call t^e canal its'elf the MUlettganj khal. 

45. This therefore forms the more inland of the routes, and large 
numbers of' ships pass by it in each direction each day ; of salt-laden 
ships alone, I have counted more than twenty brought up to Khulna by 
this route dunng a single tide. 

46. In the cold season this lino of rivers in some places does not 

afford suflB.cient water for ships of 1,600 or 2,000 
The flouthom route. mauiids, and these therefore pass by the southern 

route. This route enters at MorreUganj and passes by the Ghoskhali and 
the Chilla Ohandpai klial into the Passar. Thence the ships pass by the 
Bajua klial and the Dhaki river into the Sipsu, whence the Manus river 
takes them to Ghandkhali. This route' passes through a tract in some 
parts uninhabited, and is therefore avoided by ships which can take 
the northern route. 


47. These ore the two routes by which the rice passes from east to 
west in the Sundarbans ; but another route should be mentioned in this 
place, namely, the one which is used by the ships which arc to pass up 
the Madhuiifati, or have come down it. These use the Athorabauka 
(eighteen bends) between Khulna and the Modhumati, and on the western 
side of Khulna they use either the northern route just described, or, if 
they are too big, they use the southern one between Ghandkhali and the 
Ghunkliuri khal, coming into the Passar by it, and so passing up to Khulna. 

48. The navigation in all these streams is by tides, for in all these 

Sundarban rivers the current flows one way dining 

Navigation by tiuGS. , , ^ 

ilie ebb and the opposite way during the flood-tide. 
Fait of every journey has to bo made with the flood and part with 
ebb, and the speed of the voyage depends exactly upon how for the 
voyager succeeds in catching the ebb and the flood at the proper points. 

49. There are, naturally, some regnlax anchoring places, places 

where the voyag^hos to change from the flood to 
Sohtaiy traOcn. ^ fersd, and must therefore wait for 

the turn of the tide, unless he happens to arrive at the exact nick of time. 
At these points, fox as some of them ore from the abodes of men, there 
will be found people present to. sell to the passing boatmen some 
vegetables or some firii. A fisherman will have stationed himself there; 
and offers his wares to the passing ships, or some wlitaiy boatman will | 


Solitaiy traders. 
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have brought down vegetablos in his littl^ craft, hojmig by their ssjle to 
make a profit sufficient to reimburse him for his long journey. Large, 
ships may take about five days to cross from MoiTollganj to Cliandkhali, 
and between these two places they can get no supjdios excejrt twliat 
they may in this way pick up. The water oven is not drinkable, and 
boats coming from Moirellganj bring water with them from 'there. 

50. The steamer routes through the Sundtirbans differ of course from 
tho routes above described. Within the 2 l-Per- 

Stcamop routes. _ , -• « .1 

gunnahs district they keep much further south, 
and they come northwards by tho Sipsa river, or by the Passar river, to 
Khulna, and thence by the Atluirabanka to the Madhiimati. Steamers 
that intend to pass througli Backerganj district cross Jossoro by a route 
very far south, never coming near human habitations till they appeal* 
at Morrellgauj. 


XLIII . — The nice Tmde. — {Contumed.) 


In what I have said I liavo sketched the production of rice only so 
far as regards the Sundarbans, and it remains to make some remarks 
about the rice trade as it affects other parts of the district. "The general 
flow of the Sundorban rice is, as has been sheivn, a westward flow, as 


Local demand for rice. 


the great demand in Calcutta di’aws nearly the 
whole trade towards itself. But there is anotlier, 


though of com'se a smaller, demand all over tlie western part of Jessore, 


for in tlio Siidder and in tho Jhenida sub-divisions sufficient rice is not 


gi*own to satisfy tho local consumption. 

2. This tract is mostly supplied from Nalchitti and Jalukati, the 


Whence supplied. 


Backerganj rico marts ; and it is natural that tliis 
should he so. The commercial relations between 


these places in respect of the sugar trade naturally determine, or rather 
& 'OUT, their existence also in respect of the rice trade. Keshabpur, Jinga- 
gaohha, andChaugachha, have, ^^we have seen, lesifdirect communication 
with Nalchitti than the other pla^s, and we find that they accordingly 
derive their rice rather from places immediately south of them than from 
the Baokeigai^. Sundarbans. 

3, Part of the rice sof^ at Ghandkhali finds its way up the Eabadak, 
and is landed at Ttimohmi, Jingagaohho, Chaugaohha, and Kotohandpur ; . 
and lice from the south also pours up the Bhadra river to B^ejdiabpur ; 
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and /iom all these places it is, distributed over the coimtiy which I have 
, desigpnated the sugar tract. 

4. Nalchitti, however, supplies by far the greatest part of the 
requirements of the ricoloss regions. A little goes up by the Modhumati 
to the north'oastoni port of Mogurah sub-division, which is somow^t 
doheient in rice; liability to inundation interfering much with its 
productiveness. Qroat qm.ntitics ore sent up by the Bhairab river, and 
arc landed at Phultnlla, Naupora, Bosontia, Khajura, Kaliganj ; and in 
a different direction oro carried up to Binodpur, Mogurah, and Jhenida. 
Of all those, Bosontia is perhaps tho greatest mart, the quantify of rice 
distributed &om there being very great : the town of Jossoro derives its 
supplies almost entirely from Bosontia. The Nalehitti rice also, to a 
certain extent, compotes with Jossoro rice in supplying He^obpur and 
tho towns on tho Kobodok. 

5. Tho sub-division of Norol and tho low country near it is almost 

tho only part of tho district which neither imports 

Naral is solf-suiBcicnt. . . . _ . 

nor exports nee in any quantity. It grows sufficient 
for itself. In the bhils about this port of tho country is grown the 
long-stemmed rico. Sown on the edges of tho bhils when the water is tow, 
it rises os tho water rises, and is rij)e before the water has disappeared. 
This cultivafron is sometimes o very easy cultivation; for after tho grass 
and straw on tho dried-up lands is burnt down, there is little to do in 
tho way of ploughing, the seed being sown broadcast ujHjn the soil, 
which, after a shower or two of rain, is quite ready to receive it. 

6. The ordinary system of rice cultivation it is unnecessary to 
sketch in tho same manner os I have done that of tho Sundorbans, for 
it is sufficiently well known. I have noted the matters in which Jessore 
differs from other districts. 


XUV . — Other Sundarban Industries. 


Besides the cultivsitibn of rice there axs^some other industries ooimeoted 
with the SundOTbons which deserve speciffcation ; 
and the first of these is the wood trade. 

2. The regular wood-cutters may be first described. These live tor 
the most port just no^ of the Sundorbans, and 
when the nuns have ceased their season begins." 
A body of them start in a ludive drip tor the Sundarbans— some 


Wood trade. 


Wood*cutten. 
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Their sjatom. 


south portion of them, not very far from the sea. Their ship is provi- 
sioned for four months or so, and during that time it remains anoSored 
at the plaoe whioh they choose as their head-quarters. They themselves * 
leave the ships* to go to their work, and come back there at ni^ht^as 
they would come back to their home, whioh the ship really is. 

3. A party, of whom some are sure to be of the Bhawali or wood- 
cutter caste, may ooqpist of ten or fifteen, and 
they are usually chartered by some regular wood 
merchant, who has a contract with them, by whioh they receive advances 
from him and sell him their wood. During the four months they are 
absent they cut their wood,' shape it to a certain extent, and bind it up 
into rafts so placed that thd high tide will raise them. They are some 
four days’ voyage from home, but some of them ooiiasionally come back 
to bring news of how the party are progressing, or perhaps to say that 
one of them has been caught by a tiger or by an alligator. When their 
rafts are ready, some of the party float them up with the flood tides to 
the places where they are to deliver them, the rest still remaining engaged 
in their wood-cutting. 

'4. These regular expeditions are undertaken chiefly for the purpose 
of procuring the larger forms of wood — ^those 
which are to bo used for posts, oa for making 
boats and other articles ; but both these regular wood-cutters and the 
occasional wood-cutters also bring up large quantities of smaller forms of 
wood intended to be cut up into firewood. The occasional wood-cutters 
embrace a very large number of the lyots living within the Sundarban 
limits, or just without them. If they have an idle season (as they 
frequently have, for rice cultivation does not employ them all the year 
round), they take a boat and go down to the Sundarbans, out a cargo 
of wood, and bring it up with them to sell it. There are very many 
ryots who go down to the Sundarbans when they want a post for their 
house, or some wood for their cooking, preferring^a few days’ absence 
from home to spending money in purchasing. The demand fot wood, 
and especially for firewood, is sb great, that it offers ample inducement 
to ryots, who otherwise even artery well off, to mgage in it and reap 
from it a little profit. . ' , . ^ 

5. A great part of the wood thus brought up is sundri wood, and it 
Sundriwood. has this unfortunate characteristic, that it does n 

^ in its green state float in water. It is brought up 

iu twP short pieces pf four prjfive fei^ long, int^^ 

^ ■ 2 H “ 


Occasional wood-cutters. 
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for firewood. The former are sometimes brought up by being tied outside 
boats, or by being made into rafts, floated by being firmly tied up with 
a mass of lighter wood. The latter are mostly laden in boats. 

' 6^ Chandldiali is a great centre towards which the wood trade 
The Wood Trade.— tends. The ryots who out the wood meet there 
CboadkliaU. • (as in the case of the rice-trade) the traders who 

are ready to cany it off to Calcutta, where by far the most of it goes, 
or up the K'abadak to the villages and sugar factories on its banks. 
I was told that Bs. 3,000 worth of wood comes to this hftt on one hftt 
day in the busy season, and this represents about 50,000 maunds. Such 
are the figures that were given me, but I would put down the truth at 
about half these quantities. ' 

7. The boats uSed by ryots who only occasionally enter into the 
trade cany 100 to 150 maunds of wood, but the boats employed in the 
regular trade are of 1,000 or 1,500 maunds. These last, however, do not 
come to Chandkhali ; they are either employed on the part of mahajaas, 
as above described, or they are managed by parties acting on their own 
behalf, and in this case they are taken straight to Calcutta and the wood 
is sold there. 


8. Next to Chandkhali, Dhamalia, in Dumuria, is the great place 

* for wood trade. There lived here a wood mer- 

chant, Bhikan Sirdar, a man who raised himself 
from the cooly class to great wealth, and he had an immense trade in 
wood, both with Calcutta and with other places. From Dhamalia and 
Dumuria large quantities of wo^d are sent up the Bhadra river to 
Keshabpur, where they are used in the sugar manufacture. 

9. Khulna is also a great place for wood, and a good deal is used 

in Khulna itself, both in boat-making and in sugar- 
refining. Much also is sent up the river for the 
local consumption there. 

10. Wlien the Fort Canning Company had a lease of the Bankar 

rights over a large part of the Sundarbans, they used 

Extent of tlie trade. x 7 •. « 

to collect two rup^ upon each hundred maunds of 
wood. At Chandkhali one of their dupeiintendents was stationed, and 
he had some twenty darogas under him who were always voyaging about 
and collecting the rates the Company levied. The tract under this . 
superintendent was not so large ju the Je^re Sundarbans, but the. 
Chandkhali people say that Bs. 20,000 was sometimes collected within 
one month. This was made up almost entirely of ooUeotions on the 
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Basket-weaving;. 


ibevood as above described, and it represents a million maunds of ^wood 
as the amount out within the month. 

11. Another Sundarban industry is that whi(^ has to do with reeds, 

which are extensively used both Tor makinn mats 

Reeds and mat-making. 

and for making baskets. The mat-makers, Naluas 
by caste, do not usually dwell within the Sundarbans ; theif chief places 
being Phultalla, Satrajitpur, Binadpur, and Magurah. During the cold 
weather the men, in several trips, bring up a large quantity of reeds 
from the Sundarbans, and these, when dry, are woven into mats. They 
are woven sometimes of very large size, and these Naluas are frequently 
employed by Europeans to make mats for their rooms, as their mats are 
much better woven than hative-made reed mats usually are. During 
the absence of the men the women alone work at home, but at other 
times the men work also. 

12. The reeds are used for baskets also, and there seem to be little 

colonies of basket-weavers, just as there are of 

B Askot- WdftVlD g, 

mat- weavers. For instance, there is one colony at 
Eeshabpur, and their habit is this. During the cold weather they 
migrate to some town in the Sundarbans — Eampal, for example — and 
remain there weaving baskets, which meet with a ready sale, as they are 
required for the rice harvest there. When the cold weath(Sr is over,’ they 
come up to Keshabpur with a stock of reeds, and there again they set 
about their manufacture and sell their wares to the people. of that place 
who want them. The baskets they make ore called “ dhoma they are 
very thick and substantial, and can be made of almost any size. 

13. The remaining products of the Sundarbans may be shortly 

enumerated. A peculiar long leaf is brought in 

Thatching large quantities, and is used for thatching native 

huts. Almost every hut in the south of the district is thatched with 
this leaf, which the natives call ‘‘ patta.” Honey 
and wax are collected in the forest, and form I 
believe a rather remuneratii^ trade, though it is naturally a very 
hazordom^one. Shells are collected both on the 
banks of i^ers and marshes, and away down by 
the sea-shore^ These ore burnt bo ob to form lime, and they make an 
. exceedingly good lime. Ehulna is the principal place where lime- 
burning goes on, and the* trade seeqiis to be a very ancient one. The 
old buildings of Khonja Ali appear to have been built with this lime ; 
and I find that at the end of last century large quantities of it were 


Thatching leaf. 


Shell-liina. 
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sent, down to Galoutta, for uro in building or repairing GoTemment- 
^ house. It is for ohunam or plaster that this lime is chiefly useful, and it . 
was for that it^was used in this last case. The shells brought are chiefly of 
two ^rts ; a lon^ sort called “ jongra,” and a round sort called “ jhinah.” 
The ashes of the shell-lime, mixed with water, form the lime-ash or 
“ ohay” which natives chew along with p&n leaf. 

14. It is unnecessary to say that Ashing is a trade plied in all the 
Ebbing.— Various me- nearer rivers of the Sundarbans, and also in some 
of the more remote ones, and it may be convenient 
to describe it here for the whole district as well as for the Sundarbans. 
The favorite method of Ashing, both here and in other parts of the 
district, is by having a large bag-net suspended on two long bamboos 
stuck out at one side of the boat. Sometimos the boat with the net 


thus expanded under water is driven idowly against the current, and 
sometimes otters are used, which, tied by a rope to the boat, are made 
to plunge about on the sides of the net so as to frighten fish into the 
net. The fisherman, when he thinks proper, raises the net quickly by 
standing on the inside ends of the bamboos, and thus gets all the fish 
that may be inside. 

15. Another firequent method, applicable however rather to bhils 
than to riverb, is this. On the surface of the bhils form large patches of 
weed, called “ dhap,” which on the falling of the waters sometimes get 
out of the bhils and float dp^vn the streams. These patches the fisherman 
fixes in their place by staking all round, and then he leaves them for a 
day or two. The fish then congregate beneath them, and by drawing 
a net round the place and removing the weeds, they are imprisoned and 
can easily be caught in very large quantities. On the borders of the 
shallow rivers branches of trees are placed in the water for the same 
purpose, the attraction of fish to one place ; but this plan I have not 
seen employed in the Sundarban rivers. On the muddy banks of tidal 
rivers little branching twigs are placed to attract prawns. The prawns 
duster about these twigs in great uumbers,^ and ore easily caught. Many 
of the fishermen in the bhils carry abora with them in their boats an 
instrument like a long besom, with a 11^ qiear^head at the mid of each 
little prong. When they pass near « big fish, which they ore very diazp 
in detecting, they dart this collection of spears at it and usually bring . 
up the fish impaled on some of .th^ points. This is not a regular, but ■ 
only a supplementary way of fishing, that is to say, men do not go out 
to fish soldy armed with this weapon. 
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16. On shallow shelving hanks a round net is sometimes used. 

. The fisherman goes along the hank watotung till he sees a place where 

some fish are; he then throws his net, which he does so artfully, that * 
before touching* the water it has spread out into a large circle. The 
edges are weighted with lead, and falling on all sides of the fish, imprison 
them till the fisherman picks them out. • 

17. Cage*fishing is also frequent all over the district ; every little 

streamlet, even the surface drainage of the fields and the ditches on 
the roadsides, shew arrays of these cages placed so as to capture fiish. 
The same method is used, on a larger scale, in shallow and sluggish 
rivers, where in many plaras lines of the cages may he seen all across 
them. Cage-fishing is of (burse inapplicable to the deep rivers of the 
Sundarbons. * 

18. There ore some other plans used in capturing fish-; one, for 
example, by attracting them at night by a bright light and so capturing 
them. The methods I have described are those which may be, and 
are, used by single men, or by a few men together. The fish, however, 
have sometimes to stand more formidable battues, when a party of men 
go out with nets or with cages, and laying a large trap drive into it at 
one time some hundreds of fishes. 


19. In most parts of the district the right to fish is a regular tenure, 

and is paid for like the right to cultivate laud. 
The right to Beh. rivers of Khulna and Baghahat, and 

especially in the Sundarhans, it is different. There the fishermen are 
less of a stationaiy, and more of a migratoiy class. In tlie remote 
parts they pay no rent, and in the nearer parts they only pay when' 
the man who cl aims the fishery happens to come across them in their 
migration, and gets a little rent from them as they pass. 

20. !Ebx>in the fishing grounds of Baokerganj, ships laden with fish 

^ ^ are oontinualiy passing through the Jossore Sun- 

dorbans to Calcutta. The ships are filled -with 
water and fish in perhaps eqmd bulk, and the water is oontinualiy oast 
out and new water oast in. T^ fish die in great numbers, and are oast 
out as they die, but suffioient reabh Caloutta alive to pay &ir the trip. 
The stmioih whi<ih oomes from these floats is something fearful,' and may 
be perceived a v^ long distance off. 

21. Ijarge quantitie# of fldi are also salted, that is, tumbled into 

large earthen'wate jan with a oonsidemble proportiun of salt;; and ao sent 
off to Caloutta. t 


Trade in fish. 
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22. Another trade of the Sundarbans — trade it may be called— 
^ is tha^ of wrecking. Boats occasionally make. 

Wrecking. expeditions to the sea-shore of the Sundarbans, and 

afe jgretty sure'there to come across teak beams, the spoil of some ship 
that has been destroyed. Thread and other things are also occasionally 
found, and sometimes chains or other parts of the furniture of ships. 
All this used to be done in secret until some five or six years ago, when 
some case o<)curred in which the authorities refused to interfere. Since 
then the trade is openly carried on, and large teak beams may be seen 
at Khulna and at some other places, the pioduct of these expeditions. 
Most of these things ore however taken strmght up to Calcutta, where 
they ore more likely to find ready sale. ^ 


XLV . — Trade in Betelnuts^ Cocoanute^ and Pepper. 


The sub-divisions of Khulna and Baghahat are particularly rich in 
^ cocoanut and betelnut palms; and the betel-nut 

Exports of nuts. . i t i -i-i 

18 cultivated also much farther north. From 
these regions therefore there is a very great export of betelnuts and 
of cocoanut eil. 

2» Faqirhat is a great place for the export of these, but almost all 
the h&ts and bazars in the southern sub-divisions have a share in the 
trade. The export of cocoanuts and cocoanut oil is mostly to Calcutta. 
Of betelnuts part goes to Calcutta, part is sent north into other parts of the 
J essore district, for local consumption, but the chief export is to Surajganj. 

3. The mode of gathering betelnuts is peculiar. They grow, as is 
^ , well known, on the top of long, slim trees. The 

Gathering betelnuts. ® 

collector mounts one of these trees, and after he 
has thro^ down what he plucks ftom it, he swings the tree backwards 
and forwards, till, receiving sufficient impulse, he throws himself like a 
monkey on to the next tree. A great number of accidents and occasional 
deaths occur from the. falls which tiie^lleotors get in this operation, 
when they £ul to catch hold of the tree towards wMch they are swung. 

4. A few notes may be recorded on the subject 
of the pepper trade. 

5. The sub-division of Cffiroadanga, * in Nuddea, is a pepp^ 
producing r^on, and a little is also grown in those parts of Jessom. 
which are immediately adjacent to it. Most of the pepper goes down td 


Gathering betelnuts. 
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Calcutta by train, but no inconsiderable quantity of it is brought across 
by road to Jhenida and to Kaliganj. From Jhenida it is shipped in 
small boats to Magurah, where larger ships receive it and take it away 
to Naldbitti and Jalukati. From Kaliganj it goes to l^e same placclb, 
but a great part, if not most of it, passes through the h&t at Kumarganj, 
opposite Naldi. This seems to be an established place for the pepper 
traders of Jessore to sell their stock to those^who have come, or have 
been deputed by Nalchitti people, to make purchases for export. 

6. The only part of Jessore (except the above) where popper is a 
regular article of cultivation is the tract lying between Jingagaohha 
and Trimohini. From thero it is sent, chiefly through Keshabpur, to 
Nalchitti and Jalukati. * 

7. The manner of preparing pepper for sale is very simple. The 
pods when first picked are of a yellow or light-red color ; they are put 
out in the sun to dry; and in January and February, the picking season, 
one may see in the villages large surfaces covered with the bright- 
colored pepper. Afiber some few days’ exposure they are dry, and have 

attained a deeper hue of red, and they then tnay be packed in sacks. 

« « « 


. ■ »■ 

PART VI.— GAZETTEER. 


XLVI . — Jmore 8uh~ditm<m. 

In arranging according to subjeots such remarks as I have to make 
Sntiiwt aad Mnage- ^garding the TariouB matters of interest connected 
inththe Jessore district, I have necessarily omitted 
many things because they did net refer to any of those particular subjects 
into which my remarks have been grouped. AH that remains to be 
noticed I ^all take up now, going over the district town by town, and 
noting in connection with each town what seems worthy of mention. 
It win be convenient also refer, in j>assing, to matters stated in other 
places, so that this part may serve to a certain extent as ‘an index, 
aoo(»ding to pkces, of that ^hioh has gone before. 
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2. The towns are arranged in a sort of natural order, namely by 
8ub-(livisions and thannahs, b 6 that each part of the district will be dealt 
with before passing on to another. 

Jessore^ ort the Bhairab river j 76 miles north-east of Calcutta. — K 
great deal has been written of it in the chapter on the district and its 
head-quarters in other chapters. Its connection with the story of Ehan 
Jfihan All has been statediin chapter III. 

2. I have stated in chapter lY the manner in which the name 

Jessorc came to be applied to the place. In the 
earliest records of the district it is called “ Kasba,” 
or “ Sahibganj” (chapter XXXV). Of these'two names the latter one is 
now entirely forgotten, and arose probably only from temporary circum- 
stances. The first name Kasba,” an Arabic word signifying “ chief 
city,” is still the name by which the place is known in its vicinity ; and 
people at a distance in talking of the place call it “ Kasba Jessore.” 
Mirzanagar was once the chief city of the district (chapter XY), and 
we find it in the old correspondence still bearing the name “ Kasba 
Mirzanagar and the name is to this day applied in this signification 
to various places in Bengal. I cannot say how it came to be applied to 
the town which is now the head-quarters of the district, for it was 
certainly so <ipplied before the place became the head-quarters ; and a 
remarkable fact is, that the village appears to have had no name to which 
the title “ Kasba” was prefixed, as in the case of other places, but it was 
called purely “ Kasba,” and a village close beside it was simply denomi- 
nated “ Puraiia Kasba,” or “ thq old Kasba.” I would conjecture the 
name to have been used with reference to the place being, as it probably 
was, the chief market-place, or rather the market-place near the head- 
quarters, of the zemindaii of Isa^ur (chapter IX) . 

3. The road to Jessore from Calcutta has been talked of in chapter 

^ ^ , XXXYI, whence it will be seen that it was an 

from Calcutta. 

ancient line of road, being the communication 
between Calcutta and Dacca. Up to ten or fifteen miles beyond Jessore 
the road is, and has long been, kept up ; (but between that point and the 
eastern boundary of the district it was never a well-maintained road. 
For that part of it which connects Bongong and the vicinity of Jessore, 
a great deal was done by the liberality of one Kaliprasad Bay, better 
TT 1 . « . l u known as Kali Potdar,^a son of the K&bal Bam 

Rail Potaar’s liberality. , . f . 

who IS named in chapter XXXIX, paragraph 3Q. 
This man lived close to 108801*0, and having amassed money, resolYfi4i - 
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in his old age to spend it in pious uses. His great idea was to make 
the passage from Jessore to the Ganges, then interrupted by unbrMged 
streams, an easy and unbroken road. He built the bridges over the* 
Bhairab river at Dhaitalla and at Nilganj (five miles and two miles 
east of Jessore, upon the Dacca road), and both of these bridges are in 
use up to the present day. He also bridged the two or three streams 
which lie between the Kabadak and the Ichani^ati rivers ; that is, between 
Jingagachha and Bongong. These bridges have now gone to ruin, and 
have been replaced by more substantial ones built by Government ; the 
ruins, however, of Kali Potdar’s bridge at Jay antipur are to be seen a 
hundred yards or so south 'of the present bridge. 

4. For the maintenance of all these bridges, and. also of the roads 
from Jessore to Ghuramankati, and from Jessore to Bongong, Kali 
Fotdar mode over to the collector in 1848 a landed estate worth Bs. 301 
a year. The papers state that the roads in question as well as the bridges 
had been made and continually kept up by him; but by making the 
roads I presume is meant only restoring them. 

5. Six or seven miles north of Krislinanagar (in Nuddea) there is a 
road known as Kali Potdar’s Boad. It was also made by this Kali Potdar, 
and I was informed by a zemindar through whose land it passes that it 
was part of a road which Kali Potdar made all the way frjem Jessore to 
Agradwip, on the Bhagirati. The eastern part of this road I do not 
know, but it may have been that passing through Chaugachha and 
Maheshur ; and probably by “ making” is again meant only “ restoring.” 

•6. Besides these works Kali Potdar gave to Government Bs. 9,000 
wherewith to bridge the Kabadak at Jingagachha, 
and Bs. 18,000 wherewith to4bridge the Ichamati 
at Bongong. 

7. With the first Bs. 9,000 and another nearly equal sum, the 
Government, in 1846, erected the chain-bridge at Jingagachha. The 
Military Board — hh department subsequently abolished, in consequence of 
their numerous failures — ^had then the management of such works, and 
about April 1846 they came up to test the new bridge ; tliey spent more 
than Bs. 2,500 in this testing, and they pronounced the bridge sufficient. 

8. On September 30th of that same year the great festival of the 
Durgapdja was held. People crowded to Jingagachha to see the specta- 
cle, and with great ceremdny and show the idol was, as usual, taken out 
into the stream to be cast into the wafer. The river was alive wifli boats, 
and the bridge was crowded with p^ple, who chose it as a'"go<ki point 

2 I : 
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from which to view the spectacle. All of a sudden the chains gave way, 
the Bridge fell down bodily, dnd very many people were drowned, 'both. 
' of those upon the bridge and of those who were in the boats beneath it. 

• 9. It oost<Bs. 9,000 or Es. 10,000 more to raise 'the bridge and 
fasten it in its place. It has not fallen again as yet. 

10. Ifany years passed before anything was done with the remain- 

ing (Es. 18,000 given for the bridge at Songong ; 

Brogonginridge of boato. finally,about 1864-65, with this sum, and about 

as much given by Government, a bridge-of-boats was erected ; and the 
only breach in the road between J essore and the Ganges is now filled up. 

11. Eay Ealiprasad died not long afto^ he had made these great 
gifts to the public. His present representatives (his grand-children or 
his great grand-children) are minors, and they live at Bagchar, near 
Jessore. There should be some remembrance of the old man near the 
Bongong bridge, his chief work. 

12. Communication between J essore and Calcutta has long forsaken 
the direct route by Goighatta and Boroset. The regular route now is 
to Bongong by the old road, and to Chagdaha, on the Eastern Bengal 
Eailway, by the Bongong feeder rood. The metalling of the road 
between Bongong and Jessore was aecomplished in 1866 to 1868. 

13. Of /Mjurse, there is communication by river ; but, except during 
the rains, no boat can come up the Bhoirab farther than Dhaitalla. 

14. Jessore itself is not a largo place, or a great trading place. 

_ . There is little in it but the cutcherries and the 

The town of Jessore. -i . i •• ^ i 

town whicl^ the outchemes have attracted about 
them; that is, there are the houses occupied by amla and mukhtars, 
and the principal Si^mindars have each a house in the place. Then a 
bazar must start to supply their wonts and those of their attendants, 
and to meet the necessities of the many people who have to visit on 
business the head-quarters of their district. It is thus that the place has 
risen; that is to say, it is not an already great town which has been 
chosen as the head-quarters of the district, and which would be a great 
town even if it had not been so chosen, l^ut it is a town which depends 
for its character almost entirely upon the cutcherries and their surround- 
ings, and which would be little more than a second or third class bazar 
if they were not there. 

15. The place, together with its suburbt, many of which are really 
in the nature of agrioultaral villages* was erected into a municipality about 
1864. The population in 1869 amounted to 8,776, sabiubs included. 
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Trade. 


The ehureh. 


16. The trade of Jessore is almost entirely looal. There is a^ood 
deal of sugar manufacture in its vicinity, and it^ 
imports a good deal of rice for looal consumption. 

(Chapters XLI and XLIII.) But so far as mere tradidg and oompieroe 
are concerned, Jingagaohha, Chaugachha, Khajura, and Basantia, all 
within a circuit of twelve or fifteen miles from it, are btisier places 
than Jessore is. ^ 

17. Of buildings in Jessore, the history of the coUectorate cutcherry 
and of the jail, has been already told. (Chapter XXYII.) The school- 
house is a good building of its sort, and it was erected, I believe, 
by private subscriptions collected in the district. A small building, 
the public library, was ejected in 18f54 also by subscription, under 
the auspices of Mr. Baikes, the collector, and it* is still the property 
of the subscribers. 

18. The church in Jessore has a history which must be separately 
told. It was founded in July 1842 and opened 
at the end of May 1843. The cost of erection was 

Rs. 3,467 (Government giving the labour of the prisoners in the jail). 
Except Rs. 400, which came from the church building fund, Calcutta, 
the rest was raised by subscription among the residents and indigo 
planters in the district. Mr. Benthall, the then judge, the moving 
spirit in the matter, and along with others subscribed largely to the 
building, which when erected received the name “ Christ Church.” 

19. xin 1846 a new subscription was commenced for the erection 
of a clock in the tower of the church.* To this natives also contributed 
a little, and the clock was finally put up in February or March 1848 
at a cost of Rs. 1,543. 

20. About 1846 also a ‘‘parsonage” was built, also by subscription 
among the residents and planters, at a cost of about Rs. 7,064 (prison 
labour also apparently being used) ; and Mr. J. Foy, the first clergyman 
(Additional Clergy Society), occupied this house from his arrival in 
December 1846 till he left in December 1856. 

21. The church was apparently a bare place when he first came — 
little but walls and seats; but. in 1853 and 1854, maiidy through his 
exertions and by subscriptions and donations from the residents in the 
district, a chancel was built, an altar was set up and decorated, stained 
windows were put in, the roading de^k and pulpit ornamented, and creed 
and commandment tables were put up. These and other*' decoration' 
made the church a pretty building, so ftr as its interior is concerned 
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Haghimaih Thakur. 


^2. Since Mr. Foy left there have been clergymen only in 1859-60 
^(Mr. Bell) and in 1866-67 (Mr. Glascott). The church building and . 
establishment is maintained partly by a monthly allowance of Bs. 30 
from (Government and partly by a 1,000-rupee Government paper, 
which comes down finm Mr. Benthall’s times. The church has never 
been consecfrited. 

23. There are two odmeteries, a new one and an older one close to 

it. Besides these there are three ancient monu- 
ments in the middle of the station under the charge 
of a man who receivo<l frrom some private grant a little reut-fi:ee land on 
condition of looking after them. 

24. There is a charity hospital in Jesirorc, not a good building 

' of its sort, maintained by subscription, a Govem- 
Charity boapital. ment grant, and a fund of Es. 2,500 in the col- 

lector’s hands. 

25. Another endowment yet has to be mentioned, that of the idol 

. Eoghunath, near Moorly. The endowment was 

Baglumath Thakur. ” . . 

founded in 1813 by Krishna Das Brijabasi, who 
devoted an estate of five villages to the service of the idol and appointed 
two sobaits of his own caste for the management of the idol’s affairs, 
lie himself did not die till 1827, and then the two sebaits set up a 
forged will to prove that the estate had been conveyed to them for their 
own irse, and not in trust. The collector heard of it and turned out 
the sebaits, who frdled to regain possession through the civil courts. For 
a long time the trust was managed by the collector, but under the recent 
act he made it over to a committee, who are appointed by the caste to 
whom the idol appertains. The income is about Bs. 2,000 fix)m the 
land, and Bs. 2,100 fi:om the investment in Government paper of 
Bs. 42,000, the price paid by the putnidors when the land was settled 
in putni. It is spent in the maintenance of the temple and its worship, 
and in the feeding of travellers and religious mendicants. 

26. The history of this trust remarkably resembles that of the 
Saydpur Trust Estate (chapter XXXYI) in respect of the attempted 
fraud and its consequences. 

27. The residence of the raja of Jessore is a mile or so south 

The nj bori ® villa^ Called Ohanchia. • The ' 

^ raj-bari onoe^had an ample ramp and fbsse suiv" 

2 gpunding it, but these defences have been utterly neglected for a hundred 
•'rs. They are, however, distinctly traceable. 


The raj-b«ri. 
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28. Not T 0 iy ftur from them, and on the side of the road between 
Chanohra and the oul^errieB, is a large tank, which 

Tho thief-beating tank. , , • 

was dug by some ancestor of the raja’s family, 
and which beam the name of the Chorm&ra,” or thi()f-beating”^taftk. 
It is said that adjacent to it was once the jail in which the raja confined 
malefactors, and that from this comes the npme. 

Jingagachha^ nine mike loest of Je8eore\ on the Calcutta road^ a 
place having considerable sugar trade. (Chapter XLI.) 'The story of 
the suspension-bridge, which here crosses the Kabadak river, is told 
under “ Jessore.” 

* 

2. There is, or rather was, an indigo factory here, erected by 
Mr. Jenkins about 1800. (C5haptor XXXV.) Either this same factory, or, 
more likely, another which subsequently took its plac&, came into the hands 
of a Mr. Mackenzie, who died about 1805. He did a great deal for Jinga- 
gaohha, the bazar and trade being greatly extended by him. A hftt was 
established by him, and is held on Sunday and Thursday, a minor one being 
held on Tuesday. From hiTu tho ganj has the name of Mackenzieganj. 

3. Tho factory is now, and has for many years been imoccupied. 

4. Through Jingagachha a road runs connocting Chaugacliha and 
Eotchandpur on the north with Trimohini in the south, 

Magurah, or Anirita Bazar ^ about four miles north of Jingagachha^ on 
the readjust mentioned. — It. is only a considerable village, but a family 
of G-hoses, small zemindars, resident in the place, established a few years 
ago a bazar which they named after their mother, Anirita. They got a 
printing press sometime since, and in J.868 established a Bengali news- 
paper called the Amrita Bazar Patrika. It appears once a week, and 
is conspicuous only for its scurrilous tone and its disregard of truth. Its 
declared oiroulation is 500. 

Chaugachhay sixteen miles north-west of Jessore, on the Eabadak 
river, is mentioned frequently in connection with its sugar manufacture, 
as it is one of the great centres of the sugar trade. (Chapter XLI.) 

2. The place is marked as a prominent one in Bennel’s map, 

. now 100 years old, and its prominence among its 

neighbours is also attested by the fhot that a road 
to Ohaiigaohha was one of the two or three roads which the ooUeotor 
proposed in Augurt 1800. The present road, however, was made by 
Mr. Beaufort, magistrate, dbout 1850. He also made a bridge across 
the Kabadak here, but not sufficient waterway was left, and it came 
down about three years after it was built. 
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3. There is a large indigo factory here, built by a Mr. Buoksworth (P) 
when indigo cultivation was' first introduced into these districts. It . 
chang^ed hands repeatedly, and came at last to the Bengal Indigo 
Company, who'^recently sold it. It is now in ruins,"the vats alone 
being in decent order. 

4. There is a small indigo factory which has a little history /!on* 

neotbd with the history of Chaugachha as a place 
of commerce, for Chaugachha seems to have made 
a great start about seventy or eighty years since, when one Majum 
Far4, who had come from the north-west and had set up a mahajani 
business in Chaugachha, became a very prominent man. He gathered 
about himself a very large business, and after he died Sibnarayn, his 
son, carriod it on with equal success. They were the greatest merchants 
for miles around until Sibnarayn died and Nilkant, his son, who. had 
no talent for business, succeeded. This Nilkant built the small indigo 
factory which is here, and got on very fairly till one day, when he was 
bringing back from Calcutta Rs. 14,000, the produce of his indigo sales, 
he was attacked by dacoits, who robbed him of all. The robbery took 
place on the river flowing between Hooghly and Nuddea districts, and 
the two magistrates of the districts had a fight as to who should bear the 
odium of it. •This spoiled any chance there was of successful investigation, 
and Nilkant recovered none of his money, though a lot of money was 
found with some suspicious characters near Krishnagonj, in Nuddea. 

5. Nilkant never recovered from this loss ; and then his debtors 
failed to repay bim, and matters generally went wrong, and be finally 
died poor a few years ago. Recently a gowala found a number of gold 
mohurs buried in the foundations of the Fare’s house. 

6. Nilkant sold the factory to Torini Cham Chos, who is the resident 
landholder of the village, formerly Qovemment pleader at Rrishnanagor. 

7. A large quantity of indigo seed is grown here by Mr. McLeod, 

who resides in the house attached to Chaugachha 

Indiffo seed. ^ . 

sugar factory. 

8. The^h&t here is an important one, as people floek to it firom all 

sides firom distances of ten miles even. It is held 
on Tuesday and Friday. 

Sq/iaU, a village half way between Jessore and Chaugachha.-— 
Hardly known or heard of now, but notewoHhy as having been one of 
the old thannahs. It was establislied before 1814, and was in existence 
till the time of the new police, 1863. (M. 1-3-93. C. 3-5-14.) 


Indigo seed. 
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Bdra Bazar j ten miles north of Jessore, is referred to in ohapter^III, 
.and again in the history of the Naupara fiunily. (Chapter XXXIX.) , 

Kluyura, eight miles north of Jessore, on the Chitra. — A. road leads 
to it from Jessdre. * , * 

2. It has a oonsiderable trade in sugar, and also in importing rioe. 
(Chapters XLI and XLIII.) 

3. Xhajura and its vicinity are a great ^laoe for fish, and fish are 
taken thence even as far as Chaugachha and Maheshpur, in Nuddea. 

Baaantia, twelve miles east of Jessore, on the Bhairah. — A. road 
leads to it from Jessore. 

2. Like Xhajura, it has a largo sugar trade, and imports rice largely. 
(Chapters XLI and XLIII.) 

3. Being the point nearest to Jessore up to'whioh boats of large 

size oan always come, it acts as a port to Jessore, 

The Pirwusof Jewoie. , , , t. 

and the trafiic along the road between Bosantia 
and Jessore, which is metalled almost the whole way, is very great. 

4. Pineapples are grown in the lands lying east of Basautia, and 
they ore brought in inconsiderable numbers to Jessore. Many are 
taken also to Calcutta. 

B^ahat, three miles east of Jessore, on the Basantia road. — ^Acquires 
considerable trade from its position. Small boats oan come up the river 
to this point, and a good deal of produce from Jessore, and still more 
from Manirampur and &om the vicinity Trimohini and Manikganj, 
on the Eabadak, is brought across here and passes through Bajahat ; of 
the pepper espeoially, which grows beside the Jingagaohha and Trimohini 
road, a large quantity is brought to Bajahat and sent off thence. 
(Chapter XLV.) 

2. Of course there is sugar manufacture at Bajahat as there is in 
every place of any pretensions in this port of the district. 

3. The road to Maiurampur and Xeshabpur goes southward 
from this point. A cross road, one and a half miles long, made by 
A mm Biswas of Xazipur, now dead, passes through Xazipur, and outs 
off the comer. 

Bupdia, which is three miles farther down the Basantia road, may 
be noted as the site of the first indigo factory in the district, now in 
ruins and broken up. (Chapter XXXV.) 

Singhia, ten miles do^ the same road from Jessore, is a small 
place having no bazar or h&t. I mention it only because it was one 
of the old thonnahs. It was established at the time of the permanent 
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settlement, and it was abolished only in 1863, on the introduction of the 
jiew police. (M. 1-3-93. 0. 3-6-14.) 

2. The Khulna road strikes south here. 

]^amrampu\\ a small town and a very small bazar thirteen miles 
south of JesBore, on the Harihar, now a dried up river. (Chapter II.) 
A considerable hat is held upon Monday and Friday, there being no 
other h&ts for a few miles Vouud, not even at Khanpur, which is a much 
larger vdlago than Manirampur. 

2. There is a fine large tank here, one of a set of tanks dug by a 
lady of the raja of Chanchra’s famUy about seventy years ago or more. 

3. A road six miles long was made by the present raja connecting 
Manirampur with Itajganj, on the Trimohini road. 

4. Manirampui* has a small sugar factory. (Chapter XLI.) It is 
referred to also in chapter XVI in a way that leads one to think it was 
a place of mark about 1785. 

Khanpur^ a largo village, three miles from Manirampur. — It is full 
of Mussulmans, and they are an exceedingly litigious lot. They date 
their events by mukaddamas, and talk of the various hours of the day 
as “the time for filing complaints,’^ and so forth. 

Nmipara^ six miles down the IDiulna road from Singhia, and on the 
bank of the 'Bhairab. — ^A considerable bazar, with a large amount of 
river trade, chiefly in connection with rice and sugar. (Chapters XLI, 
XLIII.) There are always a large number of boats present here, and 
its prominence in this respect probably gave it this name of Naupara. 
It was a prominent market-place.^ven at the permanent settlement time, 
for it is frequently mentioned in the correspondence of that time. It 
was then, however, always called Alinagar. 

Kediabpur^ eighteen miles south of Jessore, on the river Harihar. 
The Bhaddra also is close to it, but it is a dry bed, while the Harihar, 
at high tide, has sufEcient water to float 500 maund vessels at least. 
At low tide, however, in the cold season at least, the river is far too 
shallow ; but the merchants have got over the difficulty by digging holes 
or tanks opening into the river, in which their vessels may remain while 
detained at Eeshabpur. 

2. Eeshabpur is the second trading place in the district, and a 
p:eat deal has been said of it in connection with 
its sugar-refining in dnapter XLI. The sugar- 
refineries are spread all over the town ; one pftra, the north-western part 
of the commercial quarter, which we may call Eeshabpur proper, ia . 
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called Karkhana-p&ra, from the abundance of korkhonas or refineries, 
there. The Calcutta-poti, which is the principal street, and runs east and , 
west, has several refineries on and near it, and itself obtains its name fix)m 
the number of Calcutta merchants who have agencies fof the purch§ise'’of 
sugar, mostly situated in it. Sriganj, a suburb on the other side the river, 
contains hardly anything else than sugar-refineries, and in otlier paints of 
the tow and suburbs also ore many refineries! 

3. The large import of rice into Keshabpur, its trade in pepper, and 
its importations of wood from the Sundarbaus, have been noticed in 
chapters XLII, XLIII, XLIV, XLV. 

4. It was probably about sixty or seventy yeai’s ago that Keshabpur 

begaii to become prominent among its neighbours. 

History. ® ^ eft 

llenners map of 1764-72 does not mark it at all, 
shewing the whole region about it as a morass, and calling it Barwamiy. 
This name shews that he lias been led into a mistake by the name Bai*a-ani 
(“ twelve annas’’) given to one of the shares of the Isafpur estate within 
which the land lay ; and as for the region being a morass, it is simply 
impossible, for only ten or fifteen years afterwards we find a European 
• salt establishment under the Company, at Chupnagar, eight miles south- 
east of Keshabpur, in the heart of llennel’s morass. Ghupnagur is now 
an insignificant place, and it is likely that Keshabpur would have been 
chosen in place of it had it .then had anything approaching to the 
prominence it now has. 

5. The first we hear of Keshabpur is when the collector, in J anuary 
1802, proposes a road to Keshabpur, and thence on to Talla, which he 
describes as “ a great mart.” Talla is still a prominent place, but the 
comparison, if made now, would be made in favour of Keshabpur, and 
not of Talla. The road then proposed was likely not made, for the 
]>resent road is of far more recent construction, and, in fact, was not fully 
bridged until 1868. One of the bridges on the road, that which crosses 

^ a khal within the limits of Keshabpur itself, was built a few years ago 
by a merchant of Keshabpur, nmned Jitram Shaha. 

8- ^iere are two bazars in Keshabpur, both of them very busy 


siTdtiM Of (he two very near to each other, both 

•>•***» being on the eastern half of the town. The 

northern one is the older one; and as the history of the establishment 
of the southern one affords an example of those frequent rivalrieB in 
respect of h&ts, of which we shall see some other instances, 1 shall give 
it at length. 

2 k 
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7. Tlio Calcutta-poti is the hoiiiidoiy between Kcshahpur proper 

^ Altfipol, and the lands on the two sides of it are held by two different, 
zemindars. Of the northeni, or Keshabpnr part, Sukhamay Miikhaijya 
is 'thf proprietoi’. It was a lakhiraj estate resumed and settled with a 
man whose daughter he married. The southern, or Altapol part, is within 
the trust efitate, but is given in patni to Sukhasindu and Sudasindu 
Banuijya of Altapol. S&me share in their patni has been sold, but 
they still hold full interest in some part of the land within it, which is 
a subordinate tenure within the patni. 

8. Now, up till about twelve years ago, the bazar and h&t of 
Kosliabpui* were entirely liold within Sukhamay Milkhaijya’s land, and 
naturally he made great j)rofit from it. So the Banurjyas of Altapol 
thought they might" with ad\*antago set up another hat in their land, 
just south of the older bazar, and thus there came about a very great 
rivalry between these two bazars and h&ts. 

9. The southern or newer bazar had the advantage, however, and 
that for several I’easons. First, it wjis immediately on the bank of the 
river, and thus all bulky produce, and all ship traffic, would find it more 
convenient. Second, fish boats mostly came up the river fix)m the south 
to botli bazars, and all so coming up had not only to pass the Banuijya’s 
house in Altipol, but if they were going to the northern bazar, they had 
to pass the southern one. So the Banmjyas had men on the look-out, 
w^ho, by very violent persuasion, induced all the boats so passing to stop 
at the southern bazar. 

10. The Banurjyas could* of course exorcise the same means of 
persuasion upon other men going up in boats to the bazars, but tho great 
stiTiggle was for the fish. Almost every body who comes to a h&t buj s 
fish before he goes away, and therefore if the fish were confined to the 
h&t held in the southern bazar, every body would have to visit the 
Boutheni bazar, and this would give it pre-eminence. 

11. By those means the Banuijyas did great injury to the old bazar, 
for they, as the practice in such oases ii^ fixed upon the same days for : 
holding their hfet as had j^revailed in the older one, — Sunday^'O^ ; 

and Friday. A good deal of bod feeling, and a few crimmar " y " 
supervened, and at last, as aineasure of defence, Sukhamay, the proprietor 
of the old baziiT, gave a four-onna share in it in maurusi tenure to the 
Naral Baboos, expecting that they, being powerful zemindars, would be 
able to rt^sist tho oppressions of the Banurjyas^ and guard the interests 
of the old bazar. The new hftt is still the most flourishing, however.. 
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12. The old bazar and hftt are called the Bara-ani (or “ twelve annas 

one”) and the new one is called the Char-ani (or 

“four annas one”), in allusion to the two shares of 
the old Isafpur estate within whose respective limits* they aro.^ Tlie 
bazars are each of them divided into patis or (piarters, named act*ording to 
the trade practised by those who are stationed in them. 0/ie going uj) 
the river past the southern bazar sees succcssiv&ly the ship-loads and }>iles 
of fire- wood sold in the Kjitia-pati; the heaps of dlian, impoi-tcd in the 
Dhana-pati; vegetables and eatables sold in the Taha-pati; the lish-sellers 
who sit in the Maohua-pati ; and finally the rice market or Oliala-pati. 

13. The import of fere-wood is very great, as large quantities 

of it are consumed in sugai^ boiling ; it passes up by Dumuria from the 
Suiidarbaus. (Chapter XLIV.) * 

14. The manufacture of pottery is a trade whicJi uatiu*ally attai Jit‘S 

itself to a sugar-manufacturing plac(j, since in 

^oiUry, . , . . 

collecting the juice, in bringing in tlie goor, in 
boiling the sugar, and in keeping and exporting the molasses, thi re is so 
largo a consumption of earthenware vessels. The ijottors or kumars are 
mostly collected in one part of the town, called after them the Kumarp3.ra. 
It lies within Altapol, south of the strictly (iommercial pait of the town 
and north of the agricultural part of Altapol. • 

15. A p&ra in the west pf the bazars, called the Kaora-p&ra, is one 

of those settlements of non-iiiyaii laboreiB which 

Coolies. 

one meets with hero and there in these districts. 
They came probably at the time when, there was a Eim)])eau factory in 
Keshabpur, introduced, as they have been in most cases, as laborers by 
European manufacturers and tradera. The Eui’opeaii factory was here for 
a very short time indeed, iind has now disappeared (chaj^ter XLl), and 
the Kaoras are now employed as laborers by the native sugar refineiB. 

16. Another great local trade, one which I have not yet mentioned, 

^ . is that of the braziers. Mulgram, a village two 

miles north-west of Keshabpur, and J agannathpur, 
C which is close to it, contain between them some eighty families of kas4ries 
-or braziers. Their manner of trade is this : at the beginning of the cold 
season they go out with their wares — ^all sorts of brass- vessels. Many of 
them wander over the eastern parts of the district, and over Backergonj, 
travelling in their boats, Vhich are ^ed with their goods^ a few go 
landwards, taking their wares in carts. They sell them as occasion offers, 
partly for money, portly ibr old brass, and after they have for foui* 
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months or so gone about hawking their goods, they come back to 
their homos. Tlie old brass which they have obtained, supplemented,^ 
if necessary, with brass brought from Calcutta, they hand over to the 
gdlAndflrs or brass-founders, of whom some ten or fifteen coming from 
Nuddea, the great brass-working plaee, have settled in Mulgram. Those 
men work up the old brass and the new at the rate of about Ils. 10 
per maund, and thus prejAiro for the kas^ries a stock which they go out 
to sell again In the next cold weather. 

17. The brass- working fits in very well with the sugar-refining, as 
the charcoal left in the latter process may bo used in the former. 

18. Keshabpur is a police station, and the town with its suburbs 
was, about 18G4, formed into a chaukidary union. 

1 9. Two local zemindar families have been montionod. The Banur- 
jyas of Altapol, who have lands about Altapol, and also property in 
Sahos pergunnah, much of what they hold being in patni under the 
trust estate ; and the Mi^haijyas of Ghalitaboria, who have lauds along 
the Trimohini road. 

20. Madhyakul, a suburb of Keshabpur, about a mile or two long, 

has at its nortlioni extremity a bazar, whose chief 
Madhyakul. busiiicss is the landing of rice from the vessels 

which bring it up from the Sundarbans, and then sending it northward. 
The amount of trade done in this single bazar may be judged of from the 
fact that the bazar is worth to its proprietor more than Rs. 1,000 a year. 

a village five miles east of Keshabpur. — Several people 
of the Kayasth class live in it, especially a family of Bosus. They chum 
an ancient descent, and have some small zemindari. 

Trimohini^ five miles west of Keshabpur, and connected with it 
by a road, whose construction dates within the last few years. — ^It is 
situated at the point where the Bhadra river used to leave the Kabadak, 
and it is perhaps from that circumstance it derives its name ; Trimohini 
being the name applied to any tri-junction of rivers. 

2. Trimohini is properly only the name of the bazar, which is a 
considerable one ; Chandra being the naihe of the village. 

3. Trimohini used to be one of the great places of the sugar trade, 

but it has of recent years lost almost all its 
importance in this view. (See chapter XLI.) There 
are now few or no refiners here, and its business is ^confined to the 
exportation to Calcutta of sugar bought up in the neighbourhood and 
in Keshabpur. 
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4. Trimohini has two different bazars : a southern one wliioli belongs 
to a Mahomodan family, and in which a diilt is 

liftziirs* 

hold oil Tuesday and Friday ; and a nortlieni on®, 
the property of the raja, in which a hat is hold on other, days. A me]#i or 
fair is also held here in March of each year, the Baraiii time, as it is*' called. 

6. The ruins near Trimohini have been discussed chapter VI. 
The name Trimohini was apparently not ap^died at the time they existed, 
but Mirzanagar, now a small village, was then a large place and gave 
its name to the locality. 

6. When the district was first occupied, in 1781, Mirzanagar was 
one of the five thamiahs then existing ; Bhusna and Mirzanagar being, in 
fact, the two principal tliannahs. It ceased to be kept up wlien, in 1782, the 
Government transfeiTed to zemindars the burden ^of the police establisli- 
ments. At the time of the permanent settlement a tliannali was established 
at Trimohini, and this thaiinah was kept up until 1863, when the new 
police arrangements were made. (M. 18-6-81 ; 1-3-93 ; 0. 3-5-14.) 

7. Mirzanagar was, evcTi in 1815, one of the four largest places in 
the district. (Chapter XXXV.) 

GadkhalL — ^This is the name of a largo village, with a bazar, 14 miles 
along the Calcutta road from Jessore. When in 1863 port of tlie land 
on the other side the Kabadak was brought within the limits of Jessore 
district, it was intended that for these lands a police station should be 
established at Qadkliali. Difiiculty in respect of water-supply caused a 
site two miles nearer Jessore to be preferred ; and the police station, though 
actually in a village called Beiiiali, is called by the name of Gadkhali. 

2. The largo tank close by the tLaiinah, which brought the thannah 

herefrom Gadkhali, is one of about a dozen tanks 
dug by llani Kasheshwary, a lady of the Chanohra 
family. One of the other ones wo have seen at Manirampur, and one is 
in Jessore. They are all now falling into decay. 

3. The very spot where the thannah now stands was a place cele- 

Thannah. brated in olden days for outrages. Some traditions 

hang about it of robberies that used to be per- 
petrated there, and in one of the collector’s letters (21st August 1800) 
he mentions a patch of jungle at Beniali as a regular lurking place of 
bandits upon the Jessore and Calcutta road. 

4. One bf the features peculiar to the jurisdiction of this police 

station, and that of Sarsha, the adjacent one in 
the Nuddea district, is the existence of a predatory 


Bedya tribe. 
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caste of men. They are usually called bedyas, ,(from “by&dlia,” a hunter,) 
but they call themselves the “diikari” caste (“ shikari” having the same 
fneaiiing in Hindustani). Nominally they are cultivators, and they 
kecg) up the semblance of that professjon by holding a biggoh or two 
of laiifl, but really they make tlieii* living by burglary. During 
the light halj:' of the moon they are all at home, but in the dork half 
they leave their houses anid wander over Nuddea, 24-Pergunnahs, 
llooghly, and other districts, cutting their way into houses at night 
(an art in which they are adopts) and taking the plunder they can 
get. They confine themselves chiefly to oniaments in silver and gold, 
and to cash, because these are things easily'' carried, and after tlieir 
fortnight of plunder is over, they retuni home with the Iruit of their 
thieving. They hardly ever conceal the property in their houses, but 
place it in distant points of concealment, until they find an opportunity 
to dispose of it. 

5. These bedyas formerly resided in considerable numbers on the 
east side of the Kabadak river ; but Mr. Beaufort’s energetic measures 
against them in 1852-e54 drove them across the river into Nuddea' The 
boundary of Jossore has unfoitunately travelled westward so as again to 
include some of their habitations ; but they ore apparently so mindful of 
the Jessore magistrate of 1852-54, that Jessore is far less subject to their 
predatory raids than more distant places, such as the 24-FerguunaliB, 
llooghlj", and the north of Nuddea, where the railway helps them to 
speedily retreat from the scene of their operations. 

Bodhl'ham^ four miles north of Gradkhali thaniiah, is the only place in 
the jurisdiction that need be named. A mela or fair is held hero annually 
at Bfirani time — ^Ihe same time as the Trimohiui fair. In fact, the 
hawkers who come to it pass on the Trimohiui fair, and then still 
farther on to that at Kopilmuni. 

Bodhkhana is mentioned in the history of the Naupara family. 
(Chapter XXXIX.) 

Kaliganj^ a place of some trade, eighteen miles north of Jessore, at 
the point where the Jhenida road crosses the Chitra river, by a bridge 
built by Mr. Beaufort, magistrate, about 1853. 

2. It was one of the chaukis attached to the Bhusiia thannah under 
Wan*en Hastings’ police arrangements, but does 
not appear to have beenhised as a police station 
after 1782, luitil one of the stations of the new police was set up there 
in 1863. . (M. 18-6-81 ; 1-12-82; 16-9-91.) 
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3. Kaliganj dates back, I should think, about 150 years, and it 
appears to have been rather prominent as a place of trade, for it mor^ 
than once attracted the cupidity of some of the old robber gangs. One 
Bishnanath Baboo, who once plundered it, was a great ifobber. Up lived 
at Asannagar, near Krishnanagar, and used to go about with a body of 
horsemen, plundering in open daylight. He was finally 'caught in a 
boat by Mr. Blacken (P), magistrate of Nudiea, and was hanged. 

4. The trade of Kaliganj in sugar and in rice is mentioned in 
chapters XLI and XLIII. 

5. The river Chitra, ^ which passes under Kaliganj, can in December 
fioat boats of 200 or 250 mauiids, but about February it becomes closed. 

6. One of the Eastern Bengal Railway feeders riiiis from Krishna- 
ganj upon that line to Kaliganj, passing in its way through Kotchaiid- 
pur ; it was completed only two or tlireo years ago, except that it still 
wants a bridge whore it crosses the Kabadak river. 

Naldanga^ two miles north of Kaliganj, and connected with it by 
a road, made by the raja of Naldanga. It is the residence of the oldest 
family in the district, tlio rajas of Naldanga, to whose history chapter 
VIII is devoted. It is not otherwise noteworthy, being itself only a 
small village. 

Jiagarpara^ twelve miles north-east of Jessore, ontf of the police 
stations erected in 1863. 

Narike/haria, six miles from Bagai*j»sira, on the Chitra, a place of 
trade, mentioned lor its sugar trade in chapter XLI. 


XL VII. — Jhenida Sub^divmon, 

Jhenida^ or Jhanaidaha, as its name would be if fully spelt, is twenty-eight 
miles north of Jessore, on the bank of the Nabagaiiga. It has a large 
bazar and is a place of some trade. 

2. It appears to have been anciently the head-quarters of the Nal- 
danga raja’s zemindari of Muhammadshahi, and it 
was, under Warren Hastings’ police arrangements, 
a flbmiki under the thonnah of Bhusna. It was still kept up, while the 
poliee duties were thrown upon th^ zemindars, and it became a police 
thannah about 1793, sin^ when it has continually been one. (M. 18r6-81 ; 
16-9-91 j 1-3,93. a3-S(-14.) / ■ . 
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3. In 1786 Jhenida was the head-qnartors of the collectorate of 
Muhammadshahi, which was* apparently established only about that 
year, and was absorbed in 1787 into the adjoining district of Jessore. 
(CMbpt^er XXVI.)' 

4. In 1861 the indigo distobances caused a Sub-division to be 
established at Jhenida, which has ever since been kept up.. Before 
1861 the land was for the ihost part within the sub-division of Magurah. 

5. The rbad from Jessore through Jhenida to Kamarkhali (Comer- 

colly), in Fubna, is as old as the district, and is 
mentioned as a regular route in the old correspon- 
dence. Renners map of 1764-72 shows it, but makes it pass through 
Khajura, whereas it now goes far west of that lin& ; but noith of Noldaiiga 
the old and the new lilies apparently neai*ly coincide. 

6. In saying that the old road thus existed, I must not be under- 
stood to mean it was kept up as a road. These very old roads seem to 
have been then little more than tracks left to take core of themselves, 
for ill fact there were hardly any carts in the district to go upon them. 
(Chapter XXXVI.) The Jessore and Jhenida road, as it now is, was 
put into proper order as a road only about twenty years ago. 

7. Of the trade carried on in Jhenida I have mentioned something 

• imder the sugar trade (XLI), rice trade (XLIII), 
and pepper trade (XLV), these being the cliief 
branches. Indigo is cultivated all over the sub-division ; the principal 
European factories being Sinduria, Nagapatam, Jarada, Bijuli, and 
Porahati. Tlie Naral Baboos hevo indigo also. Mulberry leaf is 
cultivated in various parts of the sub-division also, and silk produced 
from it. (See end of chapter XVII.) 

8. Byaporip&ra is a village close’ to Jhenida, which has a consi- 
derable trade in cotton, or rather a large number of cotton spinners and 
weavers live in it. They used to obtain their cotton from the Shikdars 
of Cangutia (fifteen miles north-east of Jhenida), a large mercantile 
family who have branches for cotton and other trade in Mirzapore, 
Calcutta, and other places, and are the largest merchants in the Jhenida 
sub-division. But since the railway opened the cotton weavers get their 
cotton from Calcutta. 

9. These Shikdars, cotton merchants, country produce merchants, 

, and having other trades iSesides, ore a family who 

have started into prominence only within the last 
twenty years. Starting from small beginnings they have now a very 
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large connection. Prom the proceeds of their trade they, a few years 
•since, dug a large tank on the side of the Jheiiida road, at the village 
Karikhalli, six miles south of Jhenida, where many hrahmaiis having 
rent-lree lands in the Naldanga estates reside. Tho^ were also, about 
to dig a largo tank at Jhenida, but from some misunderstanding with 
the zemindars left it half done. 

10. A prominent part of the trade at Jhenida, not yet mentioned, 
is the export of cold-weather produce. 

11. The principal channel of communication between Jhenida and 
the^ outside world is the river ; but it is gradually 
shutting up, and after February does not afford 

more than twelve or eighteen inches of water at its meeting with the 
Muehikhali at Maguxah. 

12. The railway feeder road leading ft'om Jhenida to Chuhadanga, 
on the Eastern Bengal line, was completed about five years ago, but has 
not as yet succeeded in diverting any very largo proportion of the local 
carrying trade. 

13. Before the feeder a road of much more simple construction used 
to connect the places, and in the vicinity of Jhenida 
this road used thirty or forty years since to bo a 

great jilaeo for dacoity. The muohi caste in the sub-divifion are still in 
many places notorious for criminality, and to them were chargeable the 
robberies and murders which so occurred. A big tank, a mile or two 
from Jhenida, used to be the favorite spot for the perpetration of those 
outrages, and the tank still bears the*suggestivo names of Chakshukora 
(eye-go^igiiig) aud Maridhapa (jaw-s(jua^^^ 

14. Jhenida has, as I have sai 


^; 9 on 8 iderft 1 >le bazar, and a little 
distance west ot t&e bazar is the H&tkhola, or the 
place whereihe h&t is held every Sunday and every 
Thursday. It is under the protection of an idol, Kali, who was set up 
here about thirty or forty years since. The revenue of the idol is a share — 
say a handful — of etveiythin^ that is brought into the h&t, and it is 
gathered, so far as Fnnderstand, by the koliildars, or scalemen, at the 
time of wcigliiiig out. The persons who pi*ofit by it are brahmans and 
the baishnabs (beggars) who are attached to the idol. The idol herself 
gets only a new sari (petticoat) and a goat every hew moon. 

^ 15. These oommeroial idols mijst, I am a&aid, give way before the 
spirit of commerce^ for I once found a string of pepper carts going book to 
Chuhadanga because the idol’s dues were sufficient to turn the scale of 

^ 2 V ■ ■■ 


The idol afc the h4t. 
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the i)Darket against Jhenida. jBut there is another dipinity near Jhenida 
« who seems likely to flourish a long time. This is- 

Chiid-beanne row*. -Panohu-panohui, who resides in a small -village 

oaiied Ghuhadan^ (not the same as that just mentioned), "near Jhenida. 
She has the reputation of giving children to barren women, and upon 
Tuesday, wluoh is hor lev4e day, thirty or forty women may be seen 
-visiting her. ^She lives in a small thatched hut, and her guardimi is an 
old woman. The applicants address this old woman, and she retires 
behind a screen, whence some inarticulate sounds are then heard. The 
old woman then comes out and states the tenps which Ponchu-pandhui 
has dictated as those on which she -will accomplish the applicant’s desire. 
The latter goes away, and when a child is bom to her, she returns -with 
the offering — a two-anna piece, or a doth, or a bowl of milk, &o., which 
Panchu-panchui has demanded. If a child is not bom, of course it is 
not Pandiu-panchui’s fault ! 

16. Another favorite place for child-bearing vows is a temple at 
Hoibatpur, six miles north of Jessore. 

17. Before the Narol Baboos bought this part of the country 
(chapter XXXIX), the zemindori outcherry of 
their predecessors was at Jhenida, in the same place, 

I believe, whore the sub-di-visional cutchony now is ; but the Naral 
Baboos left that site and established their outoheny two miles farther 
west. Of the old outcherry a reminiscence still remains in Piy&dapkra, 
the name of a p&ra lying dose to the sub-divisional grounds. 

Kotchandptir, twenty-flve milos north-west of Jessore, on the bank 
of the Eabadak, is from a oommercial point of -view the prindpal place 


Cliakla eutcherry# 


in the district. 

2. Chondpur is the proper name of the place, and the prefix “ kot” 

is attached only for the sake of distinotion. In 

Origin of name. ... a -x • • j * t a u 

uiqumng os to its origin and meaning, 1 was told 
that in the times of the Mussulman Government, when the revenue used 
to be sent frnm the eastern districts to Moordiedabad, there were along 
the route oertoiu stations where there were strong-houses guarded by 
sepoys, in which the treasure might stay over-night. One of these was 
at Ghandpur, and its kot, or strong-house, -was upon the spot where the 
zemindori outcherry now is. ^ 

3. This explanation, I think,, is only part of the tmth. We -will 
find, when we come to it, that lohakada, in Maguiah, -was one of the 
andent police stations in the district, and these police stations were in the 
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nature of little military strongholds. Now, this place is, in the collector’s 
letter of 8th November 1804, mentioned by the name “ kot Ichokada,” 
or (as the collector then interprets it in brackets) ** Pass Ichakada.” * 

4. The word “ kot,” then, probably means that CJjandpur was in fho 

middle of last century one of these semi-military semi-police stations, 
of which there were a few here and there ; and the guarding of treasure 
mentioned above was of course one of the many functions that as a 
kot it performed. • 

5. The great prominence of Kotchandpur is a creation of the last 

thirty or forty years, for it has been made entirely 
by*the sugar trade. (Chapter XIjI.) Before that 
it was only a loading village. In Rennel’s map (1704-72) it is marked, 
but not as a prominent place ; moreover, ho has» placed it at least six 
miles out of its proper position. It is not mentioned among the thannahs 
or chaukis occupied at the time the first magistrate came to the district 
(1781) ; but I rather think that is to be accounted for by the fact of its 
then being beyond the boundary of the district. However in 1793, when 
it was within the district, it was not one of the thannahs, while Kalupol, 
beyond it, was. In 1814 it does appear among the list of thannahs, and 
in 1816 the collector writes in a letter of “a place called Kotchandpur, 
at which a thannah is established, in appearance a town of some imporiance 
and magnitude.” He had apparently just discovered it, but his know- 
ledge of the interior may bo inferred from the fact of his saying it is 
ten cos distant from Noldanga,” when it is not so much as five. 

6. Since 1814, at least, Kotchandpur has remained a thannah, and 
in 1861 the indigo disturbances caused it to be for a time erected into a 
sub-division, partly in J essore and partly in Nuddoa, The sub-divisional 
site was first of all a piece of ground between Kotchandpur and Soliman- 
pur, but a site was afteiwai'ds chosen on the high bank of the Kabadak, 
west of the town, and a masonry outcherry was erected. The sub-division 
was withdrawn in the re-arrangement made in 1863, and the building 
is now a school building. 

7. During the continuance of the sub-division, Kotchandpur and 
its suburbs were formed into a chaukidary union. 

8. Most of what has to be said about Kotchandpur has been said 
in chapter XLI, as it is purely a sugar manufac- 
turing place. 

9. The roods in the town profit to a great extent from an indirect 
result of the sugar manufacture. The earthenware pots, of which so 
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many are broken in the course of manufacture (they use a much smaller 
size here than they do at Eeihabpur) form very fair metalling for the 
roads, and as thoy are of no use for anything else, are easily obtoiaed* 
foB this purpose. , A large and dirty ditch that once ran up into the 
town lias been almost filled up with these broken pots. 

lU. The Krishnaganj feeder road passes through Eotchandpur 

Feeder road to Kdliganj. It was made about five or six years 

ago, and Kotohondpur is the place that feeds it 
most ; much of the sugar traffic fifom Kotohandpur goes, however, 
by another rood, namely to Eamnagar on the Eastern Bengal line. 
Probably, were the feeder road completely bridged, this wo\ild cease 
to be the cose. 

11. A very large and important h&t is held every Simday and 

„ , . every Thursday in the bazar at Kotohandpur, and 

people from every side, and for miles aroimd, 
attend it. It is most active during the sugar season. Lai’ge quantities 
of cloth are brought chiefly from Bara Bamonda, a suburb whore most' 
of the dwellers are weavers, and from Moheshpur; trinkets of all sorts — 
bracelets, bangles, bead necklaces, and mirrors; a lai-ge display of hookahs, 
and near them a range of tobacco sellers ; vegetables in profusion ; oil 
from the neighbouring village of Balahor, and other places ; pan-leaf 
and lime and betelnut brought up from the south of the district; 
earthenware of all sorts, for which there is a great demand, since ahnost 
every one in this pait of the country has something to do with the 
sugar manufacture ; and the fish-sellers have also a sepai-ate quarter 
themselves. All these are out in Che square and in the roods round it ; 
and at the some time, in the shops which flank them, a busy trade is 
going on among the seUers of grain and the buyers of goor; and add to 
the whole an indefinite number of spectators, and everybody— buyer, or 
seller, or spectator — speaking and clamouring all together, — a hubbub 
and turmoil which one can hear a mile or two away. 

12. The European sugar factory at Kotohandpur is noticed in 
chapter XU. There are two European houses, each having large 
compounds, and both situated on the bank of the river. 

Solkt^a is a large village, with a bazar ten miles-north of Jhenida, 
prettily situated along the north bank of the Kumar river. 

2. A thannah was establi^ed here in 1863. That port of the 
thannoh jurisdiotion which lies noAh of the Kumar river belonged to 
the Pubna district before 1863. 
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3. ' A good deal of trade goes on at Solkopa, and I find that so 
early os 1790 it was one of the places from which price lists wer6 sent 
to the coUeotor of Jessore. (Chapter XXXY.) 

Harimkunda is a little place, with a 'bazar ten miles west of 
Solhopa. It was one of the thannohs of 1863, hut has since been 
degraded into an outpost. 

2. It is marked as a prominent place* in Eennol’s map (1764-72), 
hut I hare not been able to find any old notices of it. ’ 


XLVm. — Magurah Sub-division. 


Magnrah is seventeen miles east of Jhonida, on*tho bank of the Naba- 
ganga, at the point where the Muchikhalli brings down the Goroi and 
Kumar waters into it. 

2. It does not seem to havo been at all a prominent place before the 

sub-division was established at it. It is marked 
in large letters in Eonnel’s map, but I find it 
nowhere alluded to in the old records. It was not on account of its 
prominence that it was selected as a site for a sub-division, but simply 
because there was a censiderable amount of docoity g(^g on near the 
place, and that the confluence of the rivers at Magurah was the most 
convenient starting point from which to deal with it. Magurah was not 
then, as I believe, even a thaunah, but it was then erected into a pluiri 
and afterwards made a thannah. , 

3. The sub-division of Magurah was established about 1845, and 
Mr. Gockbum, deputy magistrate, was sent to 
establish it. The place was then low and easily 

liable to inundation, but there was one pretty high part where the h&t 
was held, and where part of the village was. This place Mr. Cockbum 
occupied, turning out the villagers and making them hold their hftt whore 
the bazar now is. He then dug a few tanks, and with the excavated 
earth levelled the surface and thus formed the sub-divisional ground. 

4. His next step was to build a dwelling-house, and he succeeded 
marvelloudy, for with only Bs. 6,000 or 7,000 he erected a house which 
even now is one of the best sub-divisional residences in Bengal People 
on the spot say he had a rather, high-hande^ manner of oonduoting 
matters, and that he possessed himself of much of his building material 
by the simple exponent of fixing his own price upon it. They say that 
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complaints in respeot of this, and in respect of his arhitraiy occupation 
of thh sub-divisional grounds, were- made to the magistrate of the 
district, who came down to Magurah, talked a few platitudes, and 
went away again, c 

5. Mr. Oookhuru then commenced the construction of the road 
between Magurah and Jhenida. Near Magurah it 
runs through low country, and across the drainage 

which is by overflow from the Nabaganga; and a considerable amount of 
work was required. It is a road which has always given much trouble, 
and even now it requires two considerable bridges, one near Jhenida and 
one near Magurah, to complete it. 

6. It seems, however, to be upon the line of a very ancient road 
connecting Krishnanagor and Dacca. The largo pippul trees found singly 
or doubly at short intervals near it, and near the Jhenida and Chulia- 
danga feeder road, are the trees that served as landmarks to travellers 
when the road was a mere track across the fields. 

7. After the sub-divisional residence, the next building erected 

at Magurah was the jail. It was built, I believe, 
by the Public Works Department, and, though a 
very small building, it took seven years (1849-1866) to build. 

8. The charity hospital was erected about 1853-64, chiefly by 
subscription among the indigo planters of the vicinity. It is a very 
good building of its sort. 

9. These and the recently erected cutcherries complete the list of 

public buildings. ^ 

10. The old embankments of the Nabaganga (chapter XXIX) are 
still traceable along the south side of it, and in two 
places, one on each side of Magurah, where they 

make a loop to the south, have apparently been repaired in recent times. 
The one on the east, round the Madman’s Khal,” was I am told 
erected, or at least put into order, by Mr. Oockbum. 

11. Another part of the embankment, that near Easinathpur, has 
recently been at considerable cost strengthened by the Public Works 
Department. It was found that the water pouring down to Magurah . 
was flowing up the Nabaganga to this point, and, breaking through at this 
point, was forming a new river southward. The Public Works Deport- 
ment stopped this action by a large embankment, simply because the 
direction of the diverted current at Magurah shewed the Magurah house 
to be in danger of being swept away. The result is that a natural 
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action of the rivers (chapter II) has been stopped ; and the economy of 
' it is questionable, for more money has been or will ho spent upon the^ 
works than would he required to estahlish new huildiiigs on some better 
protected spot. ’ • , * 

12. Of Mogurah there ore two ports : Mogurah proper, whei-c the 
^ bazar is, on the east of the sub-divisiohal ground ; 

and Dari Maguroh, on the west. The latter has 
a smaller bazar, and the hat is held on it every Suuday and every 
Thursday. The raja of Naldanga (the zemindar) transferred it hero 
fruin the bazar about ten ^ears ago. Dari Maguroh is very low land. 
The roads and the house sites are raised two or three feet so as to bo 
beyond inundation, and the raja has recently spent money upon raising 
the site of tlie h&t. ' 

IS. Of trades carried on at Mogurah, I have already noted the 
export of sugar and the importation of rice. (Chap- 
ters XLI and XLIII.) For sugar, however, there 
are only small reimories about this port of the district, llio mat-makers, 
who live some of them in Dari Maguroh and sonio in Nonduli, on 
the other side of the river, have also been noticed. (Chapter XLIY.) 
A considerable amount of mustard seed is brought from the adjacent 
parts of the Furreedpore district to be made into oil by the oil-prossers 
(kuluas), many of whom liye in Magpuah and Nauduli. Much of the 
oil thus mode is sent back for sale to the same places whence the mustard 
seed came — an arrangement founded rather upon custom than upon 
political economy. , 

14. There are several indigo factories still working within the 
Mogurah sub-division — ^the Huzrapur concern, the Burai factoiy, the 
^ohatta concern, and the Amtol-Nohatta factoiy. The Babukholi 
ooncem has been long shut up, but the house still standing on the bank of 
the Madhumati is the most magnificent house in the district. 

Sripur is a place of some trade, and a police outpost eight miles 
north of Maguiah, on the Eumar river. 

lehakada, four miles west of Magurah, is now a small roadside basar, 
where, however, a considerable hfit is held. 

. 2. lehakada was one of the places where, in' the time of the 
nawab’s government, there 'Was a small militazy 
statfon, subordinate apparently to the &tydar o£ 
BbTiana. When the coUector, in 1^04, was directed to report if there 
were any police lands in the district^ he found (C. 8-11-04) that there 
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vrere some attached to kot Ichakoda, to thannah Dharmpiir, and to 
Bhusna itself. In the first two cases the land was intended for the support • 
of sixteen and eighteen men respectively, the force stationed at the two 
plates ; in the laut case the lands were apparently for the maintenance of 
the state boat of the faujdor of Bhusna. 

3. When the magistrate came to the district in 1781, Ichakada 
was a chauki under thannah Bhusna, and it remained so until the 
thannahs wdre re-arrangcd at the time of the permanent settlement, 
since which time it has never boon occupied for police purposes. 

4. The hat, which is held hero on Tuesdays and Fridays, is very 
well attended. Much of the goor produced along 
the Jheuida and Maguroh road (chapter XLI) is 

brought to Ichakadof for sale to the refiners, who have small korkhanas 
in various paints of the sub-division. A considerable quantity of potatoes 
and of pine-apples is grown in the vicinity, and mostly finds its way 
ultimately to Calcutta. 

5. The village Mirzapur, on the other side of the river, is celebrated 
for the fineness of the rice it grows. 

Mnhmnmadpur is on the bonk of the Madhumati, fourteen miles 
south-east of Magurah. 

2. A road of recent construction loads to it from Magurah, but the 
larger half, which lies between Binodpur and Muhainniadpur, is so much 
interrupted by unbridged khals that it can bo used only in some places. 

3. The stoiy of the foundation, and much of the subsequent history 
of Muhampiadpur, is narrated in chapter Y, where 
an account is given of its antiquities, and all in it 

connected with Eaja Sitarom Bay. 

4. At the time of the occupation of the district it was a very large 
toMm, and the remains of the forsaken houses still shew how widely it 
once extended. A space measuring about three-fourths of a mile each 
way is covered with the foundations of houses that once existed. In 
liennel’s map its name is marked in the largest letters, and its size and 
importance is further attested by the fact that it served for a long time 
as the head-quarters of the Bhusna circle of pergunnahs, and that there 
was in 1796 a serious proposal to remove to it the head-quarters of the^ 
district. (0.30-8-95.) 

5. The story of its devastation is as follows 
I am not v^ sure of the date, but I believe \ 
it was about 1836 (1243). 


History. 


First outbr^ of Gan- 
getio fever. 
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6. In the cold weather of that year five hundred or seven hundred 
prisoners were employed in making the Toad which joins Jessord and 
Dacca, or which was intended to join them, and which passes through “• 
Muhammadpup. The work on the side of the river opposite Midiimi- 
raadpur had been finished, and in January the prisoners crossed thoViver 
and began working on the Muhammadpur side. Tlioy wpro making 
that part of the road which lies between tho llam Sagar and the village 
Harkrishnapur when, in March, a great sickness broke out.* The sirkars 
who were in charge of the prisoners fied, and of the prisoners one 
hundred and fifty died. 

7. In the town, too, the sickness broke out. It was a fever beginning 
with a headache,, causing great internal heat and carrying off its victims 
in about ten days. It remained about the town fpr seven years ; and 
what with the enormous number of deaths by the fever itself, and what 
with the many people who fied the place to escape the plague, it resulted 
in desolating Muhammadpur. Where before houses had been crowded 
together, there remained only deserted “bhitas” and thick jungle. 

8. This was the first outbreak of that fever which subsequently 
spread over Jessore and Nuddea, laying waste, in the latter district, 
another large village (Oolla, or Bhirnagar), and which a year or two 
since attracted much attention in Burdwan and Hooghly. 

9. Muhammadpur is now composed only of a small bazar situated 
on paiib of the elevated rampart just north of the 
Bam Sagar where Sitaram Bay established his 

bazar, and a few houses scattered about in the space once occupied 
by the town. 

10. Two or three years since, Thakur Dass G-osain, who had 

purchased the land near Muhammadpur, set up 
Qosamgaiij. ^ bazar on the river bank, a mile or less fiom 

Muhammadpur bazar. He has given it the name Gosainganj, and has 
established a Monday and Friday hftt. The experiment began badly, 
for the cyclone of 1867 destroyed the huts, and on outbreak of cholera 
supervened. The site is so much better, and so much more convenient 
than the old one, that I have little doubt Gosainganj will ultimately 
succeed and replace the older bazar. 

11. Muhammadpur has little else than a local trade ; but during 
the Tains the fishermen here catch a number of 
hilsa fish, pat*them into huge earthenware jars 

with salt to preserve them, and send them down to Calcutta for sale;' 

/2u 


Bazar. 


Troda. 
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12. MuhomiuadpuT was erected into a iihaiiiuihBoiaevliere'bebNeen 

^ . 1793 and 1814. Bhusna, on the other side of the, 

river, wasthe old thannah, and until the Madhumati 
riV(Pr opened ou(, probably there was no necessity for one so near it* as 
Mahbmmadpnr. The thannah remained at Muhammadpur till a year 
or two since, when it was removed to Qosaingaiy. 

13. The jurisdictiomof this thannah is during the rains covered with ' 

< a number of overflow-dhannels of the Madliumati, 

IhgiiTMT. !.• 1 • i . ... 

which m a great measure prevent communication 
by the roads leading to it. The Jessore and Dacca road, which passes 
through the thannah jurisdiction, has long been abandoned, and does not 
appear to have ever been in a completed state ; for with all this body 
of water moving sov.thward, it is almost like a road carried across the 
bed of a river. The water finds its way into the large bliils lying 
between the Nabagaiiga and the Madhumati, and from them into these 
two rivers. I have ahuady mentioned in chapter II that there is a work 
of formation going on hero, and these overflow-streams are gradually 
raising the surface of the country. Unfortunately the silting up begins 
from the outside, and its first operation is therefore the retention of water 
over the low country. 

14. Near Muhammadpur a curious feature in the river channel 
occurs. The two streams, the Modhumati proper and the Barasia, 
bend towards each other, and their loops meet and form a sort of X. 
There will be some great change in the channel within the next ten 
years. The Madhumati at present tends to pour into the Barasia, but it 
will not unlikely ultimately bre^ across the neck of its own loop and 
leave the Xidtogether. 

Bimilpur is a large village half way between Magurah and Muham- 
madpur — ^the largest village, in fact, in the sub-division. It has a.bazar 
and a hfit whidi is held on Sundays and Thursdays, the same days as 
the Moguroh h&t. 

2. As to its trade, the remarks as to the sugar trade and rice trade, 
as to the oil-makers and the mat-makers, which apply .to Magurah, apply 
also to Binadpur. 

3. There used to be a “ sudder distilleiy’’ here, which had existed 

from before the erection of the sub-division. It was transferred to Magqiah 
about ten or twdve years ago. v 

SaM'ha, or Salkhia, is half way between Magurah and Jessore, and is 
situated on the Jessore and Dacca road, Mfhioh is hardly kept up ui this p^; / 
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2. It is one of the old thannahs of the district.' “Sulka,” wl^eh is 
evidently intended ^o mean this place, is mentioned, 
in 1781 as a chauhi of Bhnsna thannah ; bat it 
apparontly ceased to be kept up when the police was in'the hands pAhe 
zemindars, and it was not one of the ten thannahs established at the time 
of the permanent settlement. When, in 1795, the numbor’of thannahs 
had increased to seventeen, Salikha was evidently one of them, for it is 
mentioned in a letter of 1798, and it is mentioned again ’in 1814. It 
was abolished at the revision of 1863, when a new thannah was set up 
at Sitakholi. But this was not a good site, and the thannah was 
removed first to SimakhaU, and in 1867 back to its old site at Solikha. 
(M. 18-6-81; 16-9-91; 1-3-93; 2-6-95. J. 12-2-98. 0.3-5-14.) 


XTiTlC . — Naral Sub-division. 


Naral is twenty-two miles east of Jessoro, upon tho Gliitra river, which 
at this place is very deep, and is throughout tho year a regidar route for 
large boats passing northward or southward through the district. 

2. Most of what was to be narrated of the history of Naral has been 

said in chapter XL. . • 

3. Naral extends for a loile or more along the river bank, the sub- 
The b w and h&t divisional buildings being the northern extremity, 

and the principal bazar and gonj the southern. 
Just south of the bazar is a masonry gh^t known as Battan Baboo’s Qh&t. 

4. The bazar, which is now a considerable one, was establuhed by 
Buprom, one of the ancestors of the Naral family, and the ganj is named 
after him Bupganj. It has hardly anything but local trade. l%.e 
country produces enough rice for its own consumption, and os for its sugar 
trade, it imports a little for its own use firom Basantia. Date trees indeed 
grow in the vidnity, but their juice does not produce good sugar. 

5. A h&t is held on Sunday and Thursday at the place where the 
bazar is, and there is a smallel^ h&t, on Monday and Friday, on a cite 
fartbAr north, namdy, in that smaller bazaT..wh6re the thannah is. 

6. Naral has been the seat of a sub-division since 1861. The 

■ sub-division was one of those virhioh were started 


iub-diTifioii. 


dmfiig thb. indigo disturbance!^ and its first nte 
WM Gbpalgarij, which is on the Fr^reedpi^ bank of the^Madhninati, 
abp^'tito separation of the Atharabau]^ Thenoa it . wtt 
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to B^^tiapara, opposite Loha^a, thenoe to Lohagara (wliioh was then 
,a munsifli), thenoe to Ktimarganj, opposite Naldi, and then a permanent ' 
site was chosen at Naral. All these wanderings ooourred within a very 
short^spaoe — a at most, and the final site was chosen upon the 

prinmple that it was well to exercise moral restraint over the powerful 
semindars -vf-ho resided at Naral. 

7. Mr. Bainbridge, c.s., was the first magistrate, and be aooompanied 
the Bub-division in the wanderings noted above. * 

^8. When Naral was first occupied, the sub-divisional site was little 
better than a bleak spot surrounded by marsh, and so it remained for a 
long time. Now the level of the grounds has been raised, and they 
have been laid out and planted with shrubs and trees, and a garden 
intervenes between the house and the river, most of the land of which 
has been gained from the river. These changes have been wrought by 
Mr. Deare, the present sub-divisional magistrate. 

9. Naral sub-division is part of what I have in the first chapter 

described as the low bhil tract of the district, and 

CommunicatioiM. , . . « 

it is therefore almost devoid of communication by 
road. A road at the suh-dmsional head-quarters to Ghorakhali is almost 
the only one in the sub-division. The Naral Baboos, or rather one of 
theiq, Bay Hamath Bay Bahadur, commenced the construction of a road 
joining Jessore and Naral, and upon this road a good deal of money has 
been spent, both in making it, by the Baboos, and in occupying the land 
for it, by Government. It is a road difficult of constraction, passing as it 
does through bhil lands, and direcil:ly athwart the drainage of the counfay’. 
The work on it has almost stopped since Bay Hamath’s death. 

10. Communication, therefore, throughout the sub-divisions is 
chiefly by water, and the rivers and oross-khals enable one to go by boat 
over a great port of the sub-division. The Madhumati, unfortunately, 
is nearly out off from its connection with the rivers flowing within the 
district. Its connection with the Nabaganga has recently ceased to exist, 
for the channel of the latter stream, where it passes Lohagara, is dry, 
except during the rams. Boni Ba8mani'’(ohapter XXXTX) out a half- 
mile khal to join the Bankdna with the Madhumati at Tona; but this, 
too, is now so far silted up, that in February it is dry at low tide, and at 
high tide has only some eighteen inches of water. The dissenoons of the 
zemindars will prevent anything being done to re-open it. 

11. The communication between the Naral rivers and the M!adhtir< 
mati is thus almost shut off, and it is a drawback to the inteimal tvaffio ol 
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the district that this noble river has no connection nrith the district rivers 
between Bamnagar, north of Magurah, and the Atharabanka river, which 
runs down to Ehulna. 

13. The usoal line of communication between Jessore and Nkral 
is by water, through the Qobra khal ; but this khal becomes difficult 
of passage after the middle of March, and one must then •either use a 
circuitous route, or go straight across country by land, which in the dry 
months is not diffigult. 

13. Of Naral the staple produce is rice, and in many of its 

bhils the long-stemmed variety is grown. Sown 
bro^oast when the bhils are dry, the stem rises 
with the water, and twelve or fourteen feet is not an unusual depth for 
the water in which this long rice grows. * 

14. Naral was notocoupied os a thannah before it was a sub-division. 

Naldit five miles north of Naral, is a largo village, with a bazar, a 

ganj, and a hd,t; the latter hold on Sundays and Thursdays. 

3. Naldi is probably on extremely ancient place, for the large and 
important pergunnah of Naldi no doubt derives from it its namo. 

3. The inhabitants are almost all of two classes : firstly, an agri- 

cultural class, living by agriculture in the vicinity ; secondly, a great 
number of petty traders of all sorts — ^telis (grocers), karv> sekros (gold 
and silver workers), shahas (general traders), whose petty trading 
operations extend all over the country, as far even as Jessore and Calcutta ; 
that is to say, their home is in Naldi, but they set up and carry on 
shops all over the country. , 

4. There are some small sugar-refineries in Naldi, and the raw 
material comes mostly from Klnyura. The sugar is exported to 
Nalchitti. 

5. An ancient idol, Ealachand, has a temple and service in Naldi. 

6. Naldi was a police ohauki in the latter days of the old police. 

Kwmargar^ is the name of the ganj in the village Ghandibarpur, 

opposite Naldi. 

3. It was, I am told, a very prominent place a hundred years ago, 
being the only ga;i]{j wilbin a considerable 'towt of country, Bupgaiy at 
Naral not being then establidied ; and in a letter of 1794 (0. 18-10-94) 
Kumaigaig is mentioned as a great mart for the purchase of g^nin. I 
doubt, however, whether these remarks apply to this Eumazgaig, or to 
another £uinargai\j, marked in Benlld’s map oh the opposite ride of the 
Bacaaur finno MuhaninuKlpur; but the foot that the plaice was a salt 
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diaiiki up till about twenty years ago, is some evidence that it was not 
^altogether an unknown place. ' • 

3. - Now there is not even a bazar in the place. There seems to Imve 
be^ {(bout twenty or thirty years ago some squabbling among zemindars 
as to who diould have the bazar in this part of the country. Chiru Dass 
Bay strove to have it in Naldi, because he hod land there ; Bam Batton 
Bay, for a similar reason, strove to attract it to Kumarganj ; and one Shaha, 
who had toklsn in patni some lands of Naldi viUagsp desired to have 'it 
within his limits. The latter hod no chance against tho .first two, who 
were powerful zemindars; and of these two Guru Dass Bay prevailed, 
because his lands contained the majority of tho population to be served. 
The bazar of Naldi, therefore, has cut out that at Kumarganj, and now 
all that is at Kumoiganj is on open space where a hkt is held every 
Monday and Friday. 

4. One peculiar feature in this hftt is, that it is here that the 
purchasers of pepper from the east mostly meet the sellers of it firom the 
west. Tho latter bring their goods from Jhenida and Kaligonj by the 
Nabaganga and Chitra rivers and transfer it to the former, who carry it 
off by the Tona khal into Baokerganj. 

Lalishmipassa is ten miles east of Naral, on the Nabaganga, at the 
point where it flows into the Bank&na. Tho main stream used to flow 
eastward, under Lohagora, into the Madhumati ; but for a few years that 
bed has been dosed, except during tho rains, and the Bankfina, flowing 
southward, is now tho continuation of the Nabaganga. 

2. Lakshmipossa is the sit^ of a thannah whose history is this. 

Bhatiaporra, on the other side of the Madhumati, 
was in 1781 one of the chaukis of Bhusna thannah, 
but it ceased to be kept up when the zemindars had charge. In 1793 
no new thannah was proposed to take its place, but it seems to have been 
revived diortly afterwards ; either the thwnah at Bhatiaparra revived 
and shortly afterwards transferred to Lohagara, or a thannah at Lohagara 
was mode to take the place of the previous one. The Lohagara thannah 
was certainly in existence in 1814 (C.'3«5>14), and it remained till 
about 1867 or 1868, when the drying up of the river channel beneath 
it caused its transference to Lakshmipassai 

3. Between these two places, Lohagara and- Lakshnupas^ there 


has long been a rivalry for the possesmiim pf ihe 
^ local trade. Both places have bazars, - and^hoth 

hits. In Lohagara the h&t days axe Monday and Thursday, 
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Lakshmipassa they are Sunday and Wednesday ; whence we may safely 
.conclude that the latter is the more modbm, and was established to out^ 
out the former. Lohagara possessed the greater part of the trade, uutil 
th6 closing of its river turned the advantage in favour of the other jtlhce. 

4. Besides the ordinary local trade there is a trade in sugar. Ooor 
is brought from Khajura, monufrotured into pucka sugar, and exported 
to Naldhitti and to Calcutta. A little rice is sent westward, and some 
oold-weather produce — ^kalhu, sordiya, and ral — sent *to Calcutta. 
(Chapters XLI to XUII.) 

5. AH the coarse doth used in this port of the district comes 

from Boalmori hd.t, about sixteen miles north, in 

Clothe 

the Furreedpore district. A large number of 
Mohomedons of the Fernzi sect, many of whom are weavers (Jolilhas), 
live in that part of Furreedpore, and bring their cloths for solo to this 
large hftt, which is held only one day in the week, Sunday. The cloth 
trade of that place must bo very great, for in Lakshmipassa, which gets 
its doth thence, 5,000 rupees worth are sometimes sold in a single Idt 
day at the time of the Ddrgapdja. 

• 6. Lakshmipassa is remarkable as the habitation of* a number 

of the pure Kuliu brahmans. This place and its 

Kuliii bralinuuis* 

immediate vicinity, and Eomolpur, five miles 
south of Jessore, are the only places in the district where they' reside. 

7. The peculiar features of Eulinism are less known than are the 
abuses of it, and I shall therefore state them very shortly here. 

8. The Eulius are a caste of byahmans who are esteemed very 
laieir cMte, hiitoiy, ind sacred, and are held in the highest honour. Their 

coRtoou. ^ separation into a special caste, endowed with these 

distinctions, they date from BoUal .Sen, the ancient king of Bengal, the 
remains of whose palace are still to be seen near Nuddea, and from 
Lakhan Sen, his son (about 1100 A.D.) The preservation of their 
Eulinism depends upon their strict abstinence from inter-marriage with 
other stocks and their strict adherence to the limitation as to inter- 
marriage among themselves plbsoribed by the rules of their caste. One 
of these rules is that the two persons marrying must be descended from 
the original stock by exactly the same number of generations. But 
.^e]» aro . nmny 0 ^ rules, and the system of rules (which is ualled 
pagy4) is, I hdieve, attribiOted to Lakhan Ben. So great is the piaotieal 
restihitidn which they m upon lAarriage, tlud; to each peinoh hom^ 
thei^ ih the whole wwl^ a iewpencui^ with whoiuM may ! 
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9. The genealogioal records are kept hy the G-hataks, and when 
^any marriage takes place it ii entered in their books, and they define , 
the persons with whom the offispring of the marriage may intermarry, 
and ^ these th^ are absolutely confined, if they would keep their 
caste. Of the persons so defined, some may not be bom and some may 
die,- but the restriotiou remains. A father -with half-a-doisen daughters 
may find he has only one bridegroom for all his daughters, so ihiey 
are all married off to him. Perhaps another &ther has only the same 
man as a possible bridegroom for his daughters too, so the man gets 
another batch of -wives. Little boys sometimes marry aged women, 
and little girls are monied to aged men. Tbero is no help for it; they 
must be married, and these are the only bridegrooms the rules allow. 
Many -women find themselves -without any possible bridegrooms, and 
these are hold in immense reverence, and are called “daughters of 
houses of Taika.” 

10. Fathers compel a rigid adherence to all these rules, for it is 

their honour that suffers by an infringement ; but 
there are many fathers who are not Eulins, and 
who would *pay large sums to Kulin bridegrooms to obtain from them the 
h<Hiour involved in having their daughters married to Fulins. There are 
several Kalins, therefore, who go abroad seeking for such fathers and 
obtaining &om them considerable sums of money to marry their daughters. 
The fhther only cares to have his daughter so married, and does not in 
the least insist upon his Kulin son-in-law keeping or staying with his 
new -wife, and so the Kulin leave; this place, and goes on to find another 
father with a sum of.money and a daughter to spare. 

11. There are some Kulins at Lakshmipassa who have gone on these 
marrying tours and have returned to set up a trade with the money they 
have obtained as the price of their marriages to all these -rives. 

12. When Kulins do this, their Kulinism is of course gone for ever, 
and it is looked upon by Kulins as a scandalous sort of proceeding thus 
to prostitute one’s Kulinism for money. 

13. It -will be seen firom the above that both the legitimate exercise 
of Kulinism and- its abuse operate in restraint' (ff marriage. Women 
are married to Kulins and never see them again. Some cannot be married, 
at all. Hardly any- wife can possess a husband to hersirii^ or.evm:a : 
considerable shara in one. ^e evils that *follow from this state of 
things— dhe undiastity and ohild-nlarder that are prevalent— lare aeknow-! : 
ledged even by those who live according to the rules of Eu^niaot, t 
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14. The stoiy of the umnigration of Kulins into this pla<^ is as 
_ . follows. A number of Kulin families lived at Sorj 

Thoir inmiigTAtioii* 

mangal, near Khalia^in Backerganj, and the Hughs 
who resided ih that part of the country used to andoy these families 
exoessivdy by forcibly marrying their daughters to Kulin boys. One 
old man, Eamanand Chackravarti, determine to save himself &om this 
desecration and left the place, intending to find a new residence on the 
banks of the Ganges. When he passed this place, the if azumdors of 
Dhopadaha, a village three miles west of Lakshmipassa, induced him to 
stay there and marry one uf their daughters, paying him for the honour 
by giving him their jumma rights in the village. He and his nine sons 
therefore remained in that village, and though their caste was slightly 
blemished by this marriage, still, as the If azumdars were of high caste, 
ihe Chackravarti family did not lose their Kulinism. 

16. From that time to this is five generations, and all the Kulins 
here derive their descent from this Bamanond. 

16. There remains one note to be mode on this place, namely, respect- 

Temple of EaU. ing the temple of Kali which stands close to the bazar. 

17. A hundred years ago, and more, there lifed here a pious black- 
smith who used frequently to make images of KaU, and after worshipping 
them to oast thorn into the river, according to the ceremony df “ bissaijan.” 
But one night Kali appeared to liim and told him that she had deter- 
mined permanently to take up her abode with him ; so he gave her a 
house, and her fame went abroad. 

18. Not very long since a masonry temple was built for her by 
one of the ranis of the Naldi family, I think, and to-this temple people 
orowd'every day to worship her and make their offerings. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are the principal days. A large number of goats are saorifioed 
here, and now and then a bullock is saerificed; and there-ore some twenty- 
five or thirty brahmans engaged in the service of the goddess. 

19. In 1866 the body of a Mussulman boy, who hod been murdered, 
was found lying in the place of sacrifice, and it was at first supposed it 
was a case of human Merifioe. Bnt though no definite information was 
arrived at, miough was foilnd to shew that the murder had nothing to do 
with the tiample, and most likely the body of a boy otherwise murder^ 
had b^i to diveri; inquitj^ cast at the .ddor of the temple. 

20. Lakfhhupascn 'is the head-quarters of the Naldi zemindari. 

' ^ They Were remove 

the o^br^ of the 
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Criminals. 


Residents. 


^l. Th^ is a oriniinal populatidn down the hanks of the Madhn- 
inati,wil!WLakBhmipassathaDnah. Theyusedto* 
commit dacoities on the river, until the improve- 
ment oi tiie polio6 in recent years restrained their operations. ' They are 
still ready for anything of the sort, hut they are held in check hy the 
police. Alphadanga outpo/st was established a few years since especially 
for their benefit. 

DigaHa, four or five miles south of Lakshmipassa, contains some 
ruins connected with Sitarom Bay. (Chapter V.) 

Khalia, ten or twelve miles south of Lakslunipassa, is a considerable 
town, with a bazar and hfit, situate at the jun^on of two small rivers. 

2. Khalia is one of those places, of which there are only two or 
‘three in the district, which are filled with resi- 
dents of the Kayasth class. The residents are in 

professional employment, such as moonsitb, deputy collectors, ^eels, 
serishtadars, mukhtars, &o., and they are absent from their homes except 
at Durgapuja time, when they bring home their money and spend 
it in “ tamasha.” 

3. A favorite holiday spectacle here is boat-racing. The racing 
boats, which are kept solely for this purpose, are 
about a hundred feet long and rather heavily built. 

The villagers who are going to form the crew come each with his own 
paddle (for in these watery parts each villager has a paddle, and many 
have boats). They seat themselves on the cross-bars of the boat, and 
when full there are about fifty puddles upon each side, with which very 
rapid progress indeed is made. 

4. -I have obtained the following account of the origin of the place,' 
and the reason why so many “bhadra-lok” are collected in it. The 
southern tracts used to' be liable to the attacks of the Mughs, and'the 
western and north-western were subj^ to the ravages of the “ Bargies” 
orMahrattas. A number of people who were sufficiently well offi desirous 
to live in peace, sought a residence in the more inaccessible parts, where 
neither Ifugh nor Baigi would approach, and established themselves 
at Khalia, which then was, as diewn in Bennel’s map, in the midit of a 
mardiy tract. 

• 6. Khalia is not mconveniently ntuated. The BInkfina firam the 
north is ope^ all. the year round to Ibige bo^ o 

a cross khal, except du]iag.the diy inonths, 
opie to'oome also by a direct route .firom Naral. The oontihtiiiB^OQ^ of; tb^| 


SpeoUoles. 
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B&nkfina, open all the year round, leads south to the Bhoirab, near Khulna. 

• A strong tide runs in (his river. * 

6. Khalia has only local trade. It has a flourishing school, an<f 
a dispensary kept up by the residents, chiefly by 
the leading family, the Sens. 

7. E[halia was formerly part of Lohagara thannoh, but about 1867 
the necessity of watching Gurudas Bay, who has 
a outcheny here, caused the ereotioit of a separate 
thanuah at Khalia. 


Trade. 


ThannaK 


L . — Khiilm Sub-division. 

Khubut . — ^The geographical situation of Khulna, at the point where 
the Bhairab meets the chief Sundorbou route, has 
importaiit pouium. rendered it, for a hundred years at least, a very 

prominent place. It is, as it were, the capital of the Sundorbans. It 
was the head-quarters of the salt department when the Oompouy’s salt 
manufacture was still carried on in the Sundvbans, and now it is a 
grand mart for all Sundarban trades, whether rice, or firewood, or lime, 
or anything else. (Ghapters XLII, XTiUI, and XUY.l 

2. All the ship traffic from the east and north-east, and durmg the 
dry months that from up-country also, passes it on its way to Calcutta. 
Bice from Dacca and Baokergonj ; lime, lemons^ and oranges from Sylhet . 
mustard-seed, linseed, and kalM froiq^Fubna, Bajshahye, and Furreed- 
pore ; ghee from Patna, — such are the cargoes which are perpetually, 

* passing Khulna on their way to Calcutta. From Calcutta the prinripal 
cargoes brought are salt, and I have seen twenty salt boats arrive by one 
tide and pull up opporite the thonnah to deliver up their rawanas before 
passing northward. 

3. Khulna is in its commerdal position a forwarding mart; rice, 

sugar, betelnut, and. cocoaniit, the produce of its 
viciniiy, is. collected for e:]qK)rtation to Calcutta, 
and partly .also northward ; and the trade in salt is also very giea^ for 
Khulim as it were taps the line of salt tr^o and sujqflies ^t to all tile 
(Munfry ipun^^ : , ; , > , : 

- . ::4, , At^llEPit^^ tiisifl: e fbw sugar refineries, suppliefi with gobs, 
partly .the produce cl ths yirinity,. fuiitly frinn Nanpa^. and BaMuitia. ' 
Ths i^pn^ bi fi{rir^-.sn^^ sugar 
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5. At Ehulna there are three bazars, and of these Sen’s Bazar, as 

^ it is oalldd, on the opposite side of the Bhairab from • 

Ehulna proper, is the chief one. The particular 
ciroomstances whence the name is derived, I do not know ;'bat the records 
quoted in chapter XXXY shew that in 1790 and 1793 Sen’s Bazar was, 
as it is now, the chief bazar of Khulna. There is no Mt held at this bazar. 

6. On the west side of the river there are two bazars; one a small 
one, at the confluence of the rivers, and one a largo one, a mile north of 
the first. In this northern one n h&t is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
The ganj is colled ** CharHgonj,” deriving its name from a Mr. Charles, 
who about thirty years since had an indigo factory dose by. 

7. The official history of Elhidna, apart from its connection with the 


History. 


'Company’s salt manufacture, is os follows. It was 
the site of thannah Nauabad which is mentioned 


-in 1781, 1791, 1793, and 1814, and has continued in existence, with a 
change of name, up to the present time. It is therefore the only place 
in the district where a thannah existing from before the permanent 
settlement has lasted up to the present time. 

8. A sub-division, the first established in Bengal, was set up here 
in 1842. Its chief object was to hold in check Mr. Eainey, who had 
purdiased a zqmindari in the vicinity and resided at Nihalpur, and who 
did not seem inclined to acknowledge tibe restraints of law. The first . 
sub-divisional officer was Mr. Shore, then Mr. E. Lushington, then 
Mr. Moutresor ; and the jurisdiction extended over not only the present 
Khulna sub-division, but also o^er almost the whole of the present 
Baghohat sub-division. 

9. From Singhia, twelve miles east of Jessore, a road leads south- 

wards, following the river bank, to Khulna. The 

R iftH i lll ^ 

road is mentioned in 1794 (chapter ’KK'XVT), 
but it was then no more than a track. Even now, though in fair order, 
it is little used, as the river affords easier means of communication 
between the various towns and villages which the road oonneots. 

10. There are no other roads in th6 subrdivision except a mere . 

track that goes down the southern bank of the Bhairab. Communi- 
cation everywhere is by water, and the net-work of rivers and khals 
that covers the sub-division renders water oommunioatidn. ovailabla to. 
almost every village. * ; , ■ 

n. The principal product of \ihe -sub-^visiQn (excluding the Sun- .' 
darbui forest), is rice, and the soil is very fertile. . Coooanut^ 
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betelniit trees are abundant all over the northern parts, but in some 
of the lower ports there is not a tre^ or a bush of any sort to b^ 
seen for miles. 

12. In chapters XUI and XTjTTT enough has been sait^ (foout 
the Sundarbans. 

PhultaUa is a police outpost under Ehulna thonnah, eight miles north 
of it, and on the bank of the Bhairab. It has a considerable bazar, and 
has some sugar manufocture. (Chapter XU.) 

8enhati is four miles north of Khulna, on the bonks of the Bhairab. 

2. With its suburbs it forms the largest collection of houses in the 

district, and I think it may claim also to be the 
^*"*'*’ most jungly place in the whole district. Old tanks 

filled with weed and mud, and their sides covered with rank jungle, ore 
everywhere scattered over it, and the many unoccupied spaces within its 
limits, which anywhere else would be cultivated, are a mass of imderwood. 
The roads and paths of the village, except one very fair one that runs 
north and south, and is kept in order, wind through masses of brushwood. 

3. Many of the chief inhabitants of the village ore of the dass de- 
scribed with regard to.Khalia, and are at home only at Durgapdja time. 

4. Upon a road, part of Ehanja AH’s great road (chapter HI), 

which runs east and west along the, river bank, 
Nimu Bay’s BaiaT. bazoT of Senhati, called Nimai Ray’s Bazar. 

It is a bazar of some importance, and it is a very old one. It has a local 
trade supplying dl the country around, and there are in it one or two 
large sugar refineries. Their raw material comes &om farther up the 
river, and their export is chiefiy to Galoutta. 

’ ' 5. Nimai Ray, who established the bazar, was, in the time of the 

Musulmon Qovemment, a mukhtar in the service of Rani Bhawoni, of 
Nattore, and he had a taluq or ganti here. The widow of one of his 
desoendwts is now aHve, but poor enough, as all the property has long 
cdnoe been sold ,ap. The ruins of Nimai Ray’s house are still to be 
seen in Senhati, about half a mile north of the bazar. The walls of one 
house, and the pudka vorand^ of anbther, are still standing. It appears 
to have once been a fine house although it is only of small dimensions. 

6w In Nimai. Ray’s Bazar there is a temple to Kali built by Rtga 
Sxiksdt Ray (of Jessore); who was prt^rmtor of these lands till al^nt 
1797. it is bogiiining 

. 7, . T fotmd two othm sfa^ 8n tlm bank of the Hvw, set up ' in. 
bne to Shital 


Nimai Baj's Daiai^. 
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Antiquities. 


(god of fever). Pdja is done to these two gods to ward off small-pox 
^nd fever. The inhabitants iMght take the more praotieal means of 
clearing their superabundant jungle. 

*T^lla, on the river Kahadak, is now, and has long‘'been, a great 
place of trade. It is mentioned as such by the collector in a letter of 
9th January*1802. Its produce is chiefly sugar, in respect of which 
it is, as it were, a companion mart to Keshabpur. Not having visited 
the place, I aih unable to give further particulars. 

2. Tfilla was one of the old thannahs established in 1793, but since 
1863 it has been only an outpost under Dumuria thannah. 

Kopilmutii, on the Kabadak, is five or six miles below T&Ua. 

2. The antiquities connected with this place 
i halve described in chapter Vll. 

3. The tomb of Jafe All I did not there mention. This Jafe Ali is 
much more recent in date than Kopil, and is perhaps not a hundred years 
dead. Ho was a man of extreme piety, and like Kopil, had superhuman 
power. When he died a small tomb was erected, a little to the east of 
Kopil’s ancient hermitage. The tomb is covered by a thatched roof, and 
it is kept by some feqirs who have lands for its support. The tomb 'is a 
place of pilgrimage for devout Mahomodans. 

4. At Kopilmuni there is a bazar, and a h&t is held on Sundays 
and Thursdays. 

Chandkhali, on the Kabadak, is about ten miles north of where the 
river enters the forest. 

2. I have already said so mjidh of Chandkhali, that I have little to 
do here but to ref^ to what has been said. 

3. The story of its establishment is given in chapter XKV, and thalt ‘ 
of the sub-division once held here in chapter XXYI. Its position as a 
leading Sundarban mart is felly described in (haptors XLTI and XLIY. 

4. On the opposite side of the river firom Ghandkhali there is a 

place called Bardal, where there is held a h&t called 
**“**^*’ . “ The Sahibs’ H&t.” It was formerly a greater h&t 

than it now is, as Chandkhali has completely eclipsed it. Biit looking 
to the name of it, and to the foot that there is so frequently betwten 
adjacent zemindars great rivalry for the possession of a hftt, it seems not 
improbable that the h&t and gaiy first estabUshed by Mr. Henokfdl at 
Ghandkhali got transferred at some lime to Bkrdal, on the opposite side' 
of the river, and carried its name '^th it. The present zemindar, Hma; 
Nath Bay, is said to have encouraged the Chandkhali h&t so as tb-^ve l 
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it the predommance over the Bardal h&t, whioh belongs to a zemindar of ' 
. less power. Thm is now, in foot, no comparison between the t^o, for 
the trade of the ever-increasing Sundarban reclamations always gravitates 
towards Chandkhali. , j 

6. Chandkhali is a police outpost under Diluti, or as it bhould 
rather now be called, “ Faikgachha” thannah. 

6. Ehanja Ali’s ruins at Masjidkur, six miles south of Chandkhali, 
have been described in chapter III. 

Kdtipara^ which, together with B&ruli, occupies a peninsula on the 
Kabadak, about ten miles north of Chandkhali, deserves separate notice. 

2. It appears to hrfve been one of the early outposts of advancing 

reclamation. The loading family in it is a Eayasth 
^'**°*^’ family of Ghoses who migrated hither fipom Khali- 

flh akhali, somewhat to the north-west, about a hundred years ago, or at 
least at a time when the land hereabout was mostly jungle. They were 
then poor enough, but now have zemindari in Bhaluka, the pergunnah 
on the opposite side of the river. Their wealth is founded upon the 
acquisitions made by one of them, who was serishtadar of the salt ohauki 
of Boripur ; and these salt serishtadaxships, it is everywhere notorious, 
were sources of very great wealth to all who occupied them. One man 
who officiated in one for only a month or two (and thqt in their later 
days) told me himself what grand mines of wealth they wore. 

3. This family have since that time brought to the village other 
Eayasth families, with which they have intennarried, and there is now 
in ^e village a Eayasth society likq that I have described at Ehalia, 
in Naral. 

* 4. The rest of the inhabitants axe engaged in cultivation, either 

in the vicinity or in the Sundarban reclamations. 

6. The village is a good specimen of a village. The Baboos’ houses 
. are for the most part well kept, and the village roads are wide and axe 
maintained in fair order by the Baboos. 

U . — JBaghahat Sab-diviium. 

Baghahat iB^bmiDty miles south-east of Ehulns, on the Bhaiiab river. 

% The ruins in i&e vioinity connected witih QiaaDija Ali hare 
'te6eil^.lnlt desorijprira in chapter hut there are in -Baghahat itMlf 
- Cbme'riiins which deserve to he record . 
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3. Immediately adjacent to the sub-divisional compound there is 

The p^niiiKirf space of ground, a higgah or two in • 

* area, raised about hve or six feet above the level of 

the ^nuiounding bind, and at the southern end of this raised area one 
finds the foundation of what was once a HTnall pucka house. 

4. Two brick walls at different distances enclosed this raised area, 
and it is very easy still to' follow their lines, as that port of the walls 
which was below the surfiace of the groimd is still existing. I am not 
sure, but, in case of the ioner line at least, these brick-built liaes mark 
the position of a buUt path rather than that of a wall. This line in two 
places is connected with the outer line, and these coimections may have 
been pathways leading to the gates on the outer wall. Moreover, the 
line leads directly upon the gh&t of an old tank, which is within the 
enclosure, a position which would bo that of a road, and not of a wall. 

5. This tank, called the Mitha Pokor, or sweet tank, is still the chief 

The tank ™ Baghahat — ^the only one that gives good 

water. When it was being re-excavated two years 
ago, there was found upon the western side of it, about two feet below the 
surface, an ancient gh&t. The stops of it were somewhat worn away and 
dilapidated, but the floor above the steps was stiU in good order, — a floor 
of circular shap,e, with its border composed of ornamental brick-work. 

6. On the other side of the same tank a lady of the family of 
Mahima Chandra Bay of Korapara, a year or two since, built a ghftt. 

7. At the southern end of the enclosure there ore two other tanks, 
the largest of which is known as t^e Natkhana, or ball-room tank. ^ 

8. These ruins do not date further back than the middle of last 

century, and they mark the site of the cutcherry 
Th® Bttlio Begum. ^ ^ 

of a certain begum of the family of the nawab of 

Moorshedabad. In those days it was necessary, especially so near the 

Sundarbons, to make places where money was kept sufficiently strong to 

resist the attacks of robbers. 


The sweet tank. 


The Baho Begum. 


9. About the middle of last century the nawab conferred upon a 
begum, known as the Baho Begum, a jaghlr which consisted of certain 
allowances in this part of the country. ' It included six annas of peq^unnah 
lEhalifat-abad, within which Baghahat is, and it included also certain 
allowances, both of money and of guards, leviable from some of the other 
lands, the begum of course having to ooUect thbm herself. 

10. When the permanent settlement was made, it was considered ' 
that the system by which both the revenue authorities and the begulm . 
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Recent iniprovemenis. 


mode collections of tliehr respective dues from the same zemindars was 
open to objection ; and the begum’s jaghir was then commuted into a . 
money allowance payable by Government, and the zemindar’s contribh- 
tions to her were incorporated witli their revenue. Tlje allowances yhich 
composed the jaghii* wore then stated to be lls. G,300 undispufted and 
Ks. 2,900 disputed. The begum enjoyed the commuted^ allowance for 
only a year or two, for she died in 1794, ahd it lapsed to Government. 
(0. 16-12-86 ; 31-7-91 ; 5-3-92; 30-8-94.) 

11. This old cutcherry at Baghaliat was therefore the cutolierry 
of collection of this jaghir. It is known in the vicinity os the Bfi.s&b&4 
(residence), and has giVen its name to an adjacent village. Another 
village in the immediate vicinity is called Das-&ni (ten annas), a name 
evidently founded upon the old division of the pergunnoli into ten annas 
revenue-pajdng and six annas jaghir. 

12. It may be mentioned that the bricks found about these ruins 
have been to a largo extent used in metalling the roads about the 
sub-divisional station, so abundant is the supply of them. 

13. Baghahat is in itself only a small bazar, where a h&t is held 
every Sunday and Wednesday. The ganj is called 
Madhabganj, named, I believe, after a certain 

member of the Kara^^ara family. Baghahat was erected into a sub- 
division in 1863, and since then has naturally increased in size. It was 
tlien only a piece of low jungle on the bank of tlie river ; but since its 
occupation the jungle has been cleared away, a house built for the sub- 
di\dsional office, grounds acquired and partly laid out, and a few roads 
made about the place. A good deal has been done by the residents 
themselves, the chief private work of the sort being a gh&t in the river, 
opposite the sub-divisional house, built by Baboo Mahima Chandra Bay 
of Bongaon (Selimabad). 

14. Before the sub-division was erected the lands were portly in 
ChoMetwof the inhabit. Klulna sub-divkion and partly in Baokerganj ^ 

trict. The people dwelling in it ore still much 
inore of the Baokeiganj sort than of the Jessore sort, mostly Mahomedans, 
turbiilent and lawless, and excessively fond of litigation. Both the police 
and the conrts in Baghahat find mote to d 9 than in other snb-diyisionB. 

. • 15. The sub-division partakes for the most part of the choincter of 
the Sundarbans, aud this charactor . has been fol^ 
described iiiP chapter XIJI. Bice k its sta^l^^^^^^ 

, produce; and it grows very luxuriantly over the whole shb-divisioh ; tiAt V: 
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is, wherever the lauds have been reolaimed. The system of land tenure 
is peculiar, and I have described it in chapter XXXIX , where I have 
Boated tliat I ascribe its peculiarities to the relations arising &om the 
reoloBiation of land through ryots and otherB,*who thus acquire certoih 
recognised rights in the land they bring, under cultivation. 

16. Baghohat has been a thannah ever since 1863, and it has at 
present two outposts, Kochua and Faqirhot. 

17. Communication in Baghohat sub-divirion, it need hardly be 
remarked, is entirely by water. 

Kochua is eight miles east of Baghahat, upon the Bhairab, which 
here carries little water, os most of the water of the Bhairab now goes 
southward from Baghahat. 

2. Kochua is new a police outpost of Baghahat thannah, but 
before 1863 it was itself a thannah, and there was then also a munsiffi 
and a salt chauki in the place. 

3. Kochua possesses a considerable bnsor and a h&t. The village 
is in two ports separated by a khal, and across this khal is built a masonry 
bridge, which bears a somewhat rudely carved inscription dedaxing it 
to have been built by Bangshi Kundu. He was, I am told, a merchant 
of Kochua, and ho built the bridge about forty or fifty years sinoe. He 
built also a smojl temple close by. 

4. The hdt and bazar were previously close to the bridge, but the 

‘ oppressions and exactions of the zemindars caused 
its romoVal to a site half a mile farther west, where 
another zemindar offered it a place^nd promised less severe terms. 

5. Kochua exports rice, as do all the places in this, port of the 
oountiy. Large quantities of the vegetable kochu ore grown in the 
vicinity, and it is not unlikely that the place derives its name from that fact. 

6. The story of the first establishment of Kodiuaby Mr. Henckell 
has been told in chapter XXY. 

7. As a place of trade, Kochua has now a rival in ToleChwor, a 
mile or two farther west. 


FaMrhat is midway between Khulna and Baghahat. It is still a place 
of considerable importance, with a large bazar; but it appears to have been 
previously a still more important place, for in 1815 the collector notes it 
as one of the three most considerable towns in the district. (0. 28*4-15.) 

2. Its situation, or at leiut the sitoatioh of its bazar, lias b^ 
slightly dumg5d. Firstofall,Badhalfohan QhQse 
Ghaudhxy, the zemindar, changed its situotm ficem 
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a place' whicli is now desert (where he had only a shore of the proprietor* 
ship) to a place two hundred yards •farther south, which belonged 
entirely to him. This last place is still 'occupied by a bazar, but some 
ten or fifteen years since; another of the zemmdars,.Shamaprasaddlay, 
caused the removal of the priucipal part of the bazar to a site half a 
mile farther south still, which belonged to him. Thia is tlie largest 
bazar, and the ganj is also here, and is colled Kaliganj, &om Koliprosod 
Bay, Shomaprosod’s brother and partner. A hat is held in the gaiij 
every Sunday and Wednesday. 

3. The land about Faqirhat is exceptionally high, and grows date 
ti^s to a certain extent. hVom the produce of these 
date trees, and from goor imported from other poi'ts 

of the district, sugar is manufactured in Faqirhat. (Chapter XU.) 

4. The rest of the trade is chiefly in rice, botolnuts, and cocoonuts, 
all of which are exported. 

5. Tliere is a police outpost at Faqirhat. 

JcUrapur is half way between Boghohat and Faqirhat, upon the 
Bhairab river, which mahes a detour of about four miles, and then returns 
to a point quite close to where it began. There have been proposals for 
catting through the narrow neck of land here, but this has not been 
done as yet. It would be of great benefit to the nayjgation, not only 
because it would diorten the course of the stream, but also because it 
would, by increasing the strength of the tidal current, tend to keep it 
open and of greater depth; 

2. Jatrapur is a considerable yillage, with a bazar, but it is note- 
worthy chiefly for its possession of a great temple 
Baidinab temple. ^ Baishnab seot. The god Gopal who dwells 

in the temple is an ancient resident of J atrapur, but his temple was erected 
only two generations back by a~Baishnab named Ballab Dass, known as 
“ Babiyi.*’ The wealth which he employed to raise and endow the temple 
was acquired, as the livdihood of all proper Baishnabs is, by bogging. 
But his followers attribute to him miraculous pawen, because he, a£ter 
naming to the oountty a penniless beggar, managed to build a fine temple 
to his god. , ' 

8. To this temple of Gopal therefore a new temple has been i^ed, 
dedicated to this ** Babsgi” It was built by his followers upon the i^t 
wheiu he is buried, f(» Baidmabs bury their dead. 

; 4. 1%eee ten^ are fiequehtly visited by pilgrims, who ioahe 
toit jcNuii^ days* distimoe. 
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5.^ Jatrapur is tlio site of the head outchony of the zemindori of 
the late Saroda Prasanua Mukh&ijya. 

Mulnahdt is the northern thannoh of Baghahat sub-diyision, which 
was ftbout 1867 removed to a more conveni^t site, Udaypur, on the 
Madhumati. 

2. The jurisdiction of this thannah contains only two places which 
need be mentioned : Chitabmn^ a bazar on the Madhumati, having a 
little local trade, and exporting rice ; and Almjimr^ at the point where 
the Atharabanka meets the Bhoirab, which has a considerable local trade, 
and whose potteiy is known all over the south of the district. 

Rampal is a police station about twelve miles south* west of Baghahat, 
but having no direct communication with it; there is, however, a. 
circuitous route by water. 

2. liainpal is of itself a small place, but on the opposite side of 
the river Mangla, on which it is situated, is the village Porikhali, where a 
hftt is held. Like most Sundorban hats, the place presents on ordinary 
days the appearance of a few deserted huts, and on hat days only does 
it appear to have any life about it. 

3. There is an old story connected with Eampal which I have narra* 
ted in chapter XLII. 

Morrellganj on the Panguchi river, two miles above its confluence 
with the Baleshwar. Morrellgonj is a new name given to the ganj and 
bazar, Samlia being the name of the village. 

2. Where thhty years ago there were miles of impenetrable jungle 

coming dowiv to the water’s edge and forbidding 
Its ipcent origin. access to the land, the country is now covered 

with rice flelds and dotted with prosperous villages, with Morrellgonj in 
the middle of all, a busy place of trade, and becoming more and more 
important every day. 

3. The whole work is due to the Messrs. Morrell, who, beginning 
with small beginnings, have now extended, and are still continuing to 
extend, their cultivation over a wide area. Their residence, which, in 
such unsure, foundationless ground, it took liome years of patient labour 
to erect, stands on the bank of the river at Morrellganj, which of course 
is named after them ; and half a mile north of it, at the confluence of 
three rivers and a khol besides, is the village and bazar of Morrellganj. 

4. Morrellganj has thus a great advontagb in its position; for not 
only is it the *hatural centre of all the countxy 
round it — ^the place to which all who reside in this 
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part of the district send their produce for export, and to wliich th^ look 
. for their own supplies — ^but it also lies directly upon the route by which 
most of the produce of the eastern districts finds its way to Calcutta. 

6. The deep chonnef of the Pangudii river ai&uds a hoi'bouF for 
Its future sea-going vessels, w'hich now can reach it*by the 

Baleshwor river. The Messrs. Moivcll have had 
the place declared a port, and more than one vessel lias already taken 
cargo &om it. So great are the natural advantages of the situations, 
that I feel sure there is a great fixture in store for the j)lace, and that it 
will in a few yeai-s attract to itself no mean shore of the export trade of the 
Suudorbans of Backerganj and Jessore. The place has not yet estab- 
lished itself as a great centre of local trade, like Nalchitti and Julu- 
kati, in Backerganj ; but when it does so, (and with the encoui'agemcnt 
afforded by the visit of a few ships it shortly will do so,) it is sure to 
become the commercial capital of the Suiidarbans. 

6. Thei'e is a daily bazar in the jxlace, and on Fiidays and Mondays 

a hat is held. The river and khol is then crowded 
with boats and with native ships, and a great 
quantity of rice and of other articles changes hands ; the lice being 
carried off at present to Calcutta. 

7. There is a considerable trade in boat-building„ and i)ottory is 
prominent also among the articles sold. The reason of this is that, for 
the many boats passing westward, Morrellganj is the lost place where 
they obtain fresh water, and they therefore carry a supply with them in 
large earthenware vessels into the Sundorbans. 

8. The land upon which the bazar is, and also that on -which 'the 
'MoiTells’ residence is, has been artificially raised in level. Its natiurol 
level is that of an extreme spring tide. 

9. Morrellganj was within the Bompal thannoh from 1863 till 
about 1866, when it was erected into a separate thanuah. Before 1863 
it was within the Backerganj district. 
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Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Net 

revenue. 

Net expen- 
diture. 

R«M4]^a. 

Poet Qtflee. 

By cgtablishmont 
stampa. Ac. 

Rs. 

^.926 

Bs. 

lh.313 

a 

Rs. 

613 

Rb. 


Telearaph. 




• 


By estshlishmeut 


3,846 


- 

Maiiilninod chiefly for 
llaeca. 

„ oolloctious 

877 


• 

2,069 


Medical. 





. 

By establiahmeiit 


14,347 


14.347 

• 





'• 


By egtabliahmoiit (loss aubscrip* 

. tioug and foos) 


67,628 


67.628 


Boads. 





' 

B,y diBtrict' roads 
,, forrioH, net 
,, tolls, net 

„ 1 per cent, road ftind 

6,065 

3.462 

617 

44b186 


m 

34,208 



Public IVorks Imperial. 


(Expendituro not known, lui it ig mixed up 
with that of the NuildeadlHirict, and drawn 
chiefly from thoXuddeatiiAgury. 118.22,083 
waa dFawii in Joattoro.) 

MieceUaneoue. 


D&k hutiKalow 
Church 
Civil 8uita 

PehaioiiB and j^tuities 
Laud acquired 
Circuit-houBo 
Miaoellauf^oua 


881 




8,137 

5,307 

669 

139 

6.515 


. A7i0 


16.187 
— — ^ 


Revenue as above ... 11,71.861 

Expenditure as above ... 8,40,036 


Net revenue ... 8.21.016 


After deducting from this Us. 7/K)0 ^s the cost price of the opium, whose 
sale price is above put down as revenue, and Bs. 60,000 as the amount drawn 
from the Nuddea treasury by the Public Works Department and spent on 
Jessore, there remains to the credit of the district a net ^revenue of 7^ laklis, 
beddos about 7 lakhs of salt revenue which are contributed by it. 

No account has been taken of charges incurred on account of ofBces of 
supervision or inspection in any department, as such charges are not met within 
the district ; nm on the other hand, of customs revenue. It is, of course, impose 
, sible to jsay _^at, evetything included, is the revenue derived from, and the 
chaises incurred on account any particular district; and the figures I give 
are wose merely of the direct revenue and expenditure of the district. 
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